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QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  AND  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX.* 


C’lptain  Devereux  has  done  good  service  in 
the  cause  of  historical  truth,  by  seeking  out 
those  hidden  treasures  of  unpublished  MSS. 
which  enable  the  lover  of  liiatory  to  judge  of 
facts  and  interpret  the  feelings  of  historical 
personages  by  their  own  writings  rather  than 
by  the  speculations  of  modern  historians  ;  and 
certainly  the  majority  of  the  letters  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  of  Lord  Essex,  now  for  the  6rst  time 
offered  to  the  public,  place  the  character  and 
conduct  of  both  in  a  most  unfavorable  point 
of  view. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  every  biog¬ 
rapher,  no  less  to  palliate  the  faults  and  mag¬ 
nify  the  virtues  of  his  hero,  than  to  exagger¬ 
ate  the  errors  and  vices  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  him ;  and  from  this  species  of 
hero-worship  Captain  Devereux  is  certainly 
not  exempt,  either  in  his  estimate  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  Lord  Eissex’s  qualities,  or  in  his  view  of 
the  conduct  and  motives  of  his  enemies. 


There  is  a  degree  of  dignity  attached  to  the 
name  of  certain  failings,  and  under  such 
names  the  more  repugnant  qualities  may  be 
often  so  disguised  as  to  become  scarcely  less 
attractive  than  merits ;  thus  Lord  Elssex  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  been  haughty,  proud,  im¬ 
petuous,  imprudent,  lavish  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  to  have  been  generous,  brave,  and  sin¬ 
cere;  and  for  such  characters  there  is  never 
any  lack  of  sympathy  and  admiration ;  but, 
in  truth,  his  conduct  throughout  life  affords 
but  little  ground  for  extenuation  and  still  less 
for  praise.  Devoid  of  all  the  more  ennobling 
qualities  that  spring  from  genuine  loyalty,  he 
was  mean  or  violent  as  best  suited  his  pur¬ 
pose  or  temper;  he  could  fawn  and  flutter, 
but  would  neither  serve  nor  obey ;  arrogant 
without  independence ;  rapacious  and  extra¬ 
vagant,  impetuous  but  insincere;  impatient 
of  control,  and  petulent  if  opposed ;  he  was 
rather  insubordinate  than  high-spirited,  and 
greedy  of  favors,  without  gratitude  for  gifts ; 
he  was  at  once  a  courtier  and  a  rebel.  Even 
the  wild  spirit  of  adventure  which  gave  a  ro¬ 
mantic  coloring  to  his  daring  exploits  by  sea 
and  land,  resembled  rather  that  of  the  pirate 
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and  the  buccaneer  than  such  as  should  ani¬ 
mate  a  loyal  subject  in  the  8<':rvice  of  his  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  though  his  great  personal  courage 
and  the  splendor  of  his  position  as  favorite 
of  the  Queen,  may  have  dazzeled  the  multi¬ 
tude  and  influenced  the  court,  and  thus  ac¬ 
count  for  the  popularity  he  enjoyed  during 
his  life  ;  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  inter¬ 
est  attached  to  his  name  even  in  later  times, 
but  from  the  circumstance  that  his  execution 
did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  public  feeling. 
Like  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  his  guilt  was  un¬ 
doubted,  yet  both  have  been  treated  as  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  cruel  despotism  of  Elizabeth  ;  the 
guilt  of  high  treason  has  been  forgotten  in 
one  case  in  sympathy  for  the  exiled  and  im¬ 
prisoned  Queen  ;  and  in  the  other,  in  disgust, 
that  where  the  hand  had  pampered  and 
spoiled,  it  should  have  implacably  enforced 
the  right  to  punish. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  was  about  nine 
years  of  age  when  he  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  much  impaired  estates  of  his  father.  In 
1677  he  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  and 
the  Christmas  vacation  of  that  year  was 
passed  at  the  Court.  In  1581  he  took  his 
degree  (M.  A.),  and  the  following  year,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  he  wrote  to  his  guardian,  Lord 
Burleigh,  to  ask  forgiveness  for  having  passed 
the  bounds  of  frugality.  (P.  171.)  Three 
years  later  (1585),  he  accompanied  his  step¬ 
father,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  ;  when  not  satisfied  with  the  command 
of  General  of  the  Horse  to  which  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  he  wished  to  equip  a  band  of  his 
own ;  and  in  a  strong  letter  of  remonstrance 
from  his  grandfather,  Sir  Francis  Knollys, 
“against  this  causeless  and  needless  expense,” 
he  is  also  reminded  of  the  impoverished  state 
of  his  inheritance,  his  father  not  having  left 
him  **  sufficient  lands  to  maintain  the  poorest 
Earl  in  England."  (Vol.  1.  p.  178.)  So  early 
in  life  had  the  love  of  display  and  the  habits 
of  extravagance  begun  to  appear  in  the  future 
favorite. 

In  December  158T,  Lord  Essex  became 
Master  of  the  Horse  (p.  194),  and  was  in  the 
full  sunshine  of  royal  favor  and  bounty ; 
but  his  prodigality  outrant  he  Queen’s  liber¬ 
ality,  and  her  kindness  was  repaid  by  con¬ 
tempt  of  her  authority.  In  April  1589,  an 
expedition  was  fitted  out  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Norreys  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  to 
assist  the  King  of  Portugal  to  regain  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  throne;  Essex  desired  to  join  it 
— the  Queen  refused  her  consent,  and  to  that 
refusal  Essex  was  bound  to  have  submitted 
both  as  a  royal  subject  and  as  the  paid  officer 
of  the  court ;  but  in  defiance  of  the  Queen’s 


prohibition,  he  secretly  fled,  leaving  behind 
him  not  less  than  forty  letters  addressed  to 
the  Council  and  others,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  resolution  not  to  be  stayed  by  any  com¬ 
mandment  excepting  death.  (Vol.  1  p.  196.) 
He  proceeded  to  Plymouth  with  exiiiioidi- 
nary  haste,  and  unknown  to  Sir  J.  Norteys 
and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  went  on  board  one  of 
the  Queen’s  ships  (the  Swiftsure),  which, 
without  authority,  he  placed  at  his  own  dis¬ 
posal  and  proceeded  to  Falmouth.  From 
that  port  he  set  sail  about  the  same  time  as 
Norreys  and  Drake  from  Plymouth,  and  in 
about  a  month  after  fell  in  with  their  fleet. 
These  commanders  in  vain  endeavoured  to  in¬ 
duce  Essex  to  obey  the  commands  of  the 
Queen  and  Council;  he  persisted  in  refusing 
to  return  to  England,  the  winds  rather  favor¬ 
ed  his  resolution  to  remain,  and  as  soon  as 
the  troops  were  landed  in  Portugal,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  expe¬ 
dition.  We- naturally  look  for  some  motive 
to  account  for  such  acts  of  subordination, 
and  that  motive  is  explained  by  himself  in 
a  letter  to  his  grandfather  (p.  206.),  wherein 
he  states  that  his  debts  amount  to  22,000f. 
or  23,000f. ;  that  her  Majesty’s  goodness  to 
him  had  been  so  great,  that  he  could  ask  no 
more  of  her,  that  he  had  already  offended 
her  with  solicitations,  and  that  his  object  is 
to  repair  himself  by  this  adventure  ;  that  if 
he  sped  well,  he  will  “adventure  to  be  lich, 
if  not,  he  will  never  live  to  see  the  end  of  his 
poverty.’’ 

That  Essex  showed  courage  and  activity 
when  engaged  in  the  object  he  had  thus  in 
view,  is  a  merit  which  has  distingui-hed  the 
lawless  leader  of  many  a  lawless  band ;  but 
it  is  difficult  in  the  teeth  of  his  own  letter  to 
acquiesce  in  the  chivalrous  turn  which  Cap¬ 
tain  Devereux  has  given  to  this  daring  at¬ 
tempt  to  repair  the  dissipated  fortunes  of  a 
rapacious  courtier  by  calling  it  “  a  romantic 
spirit  of  knight-errantry”  (p.  194  )  ;  and  a 
desire  to  succor  a  distressed  prince,  and  to 
annoy  Spain,  which  exactly  suited  his  temper 
(p.  195.).  Elizabi'th  formed  a  just  estimate 
of  his  misconduct  towards  herself  in  the  re¬ 
proof  contained  in  her  letter  of  recall,  when 
she  addressed  him  in  the  following  words : 
— “Essex,  your  sudden  and  unduitil'ul  depart¬ 
ure  from  our  presence  and  your  place  of  at¬ 
tendance,  you  may  easily  conceive  how  oflen- 
sive  it  is  and  ought  to  be  to  us.  Our  great 
favors  bestowed  on  you  without  deserts,  hath 
drawn  you  thus  to  neglect  and  forget  your 
duty.”  (P.  205.)  Had  Essex  shown  equal 
independence  of  the  wishes  and  authority  of 
Elizabeth  on  the  subject  of  bis  marriage  he 
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might  have  been  better  entitled  to  those  chiv¬ 
alrous  attributes  lavished  on  him  by  his  bi¬ 
ographer;  but  the  “generous,”  “proud,” 
“high-spirited,”  and  “romantic”  Essex  did 
not  scruple  to  keep  his  marriage  with  the  wid¬ 
ow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  secret  till  her  reputa¬ 
tion  deminded  its  avowal,  and  then,  “for  her 
Majesty’s  better  satisfaction  was  pleased  that 
his  wife  should  live  very  retired  in  her  mo¬ 
ther’s  house.”  (P.  212.)  Lady  Essex  is  des¬ 
cribed  as  “an  accomplished  person,  of  a  re- 
6ned  taste  in  literature,  and  one  whose  society 
must,  during  his  long  period  of  confinement 
and  anxiety,  have  afforded  the  greatest  conso¬ 
lation  to  her  husband ;”  and  yet  it  is  said 
that  “  the  names  of  at  least  four  ladies  of  the 
Court  were  coupled  with  his”  (p.  476.);  and 
that  his  faithless  conduct  so  seriously  affected 
the  happiness  of  Lady  Essex  that  it  not  only 
on  one  occasion  blighted  her  maternal  hopes, 
but  drew  from  Lady  Bacon  a  friendly  exhor¬ 
tation,  not  again  to  risk  a  similar^  misfortune, 
but  “  to  make  great  account  of  God’s  bless¬ 
ing  to  them  both,  and  not  to  make  her 
heart  sorrowful  to  the  hindrance  of  her 
young  fruit.”  (P.  407.)  Nor  was  Lady 
Essex  the  only  sufferer  from  her  husband’s 
infidelity  ;  for  the  objects  of  his  attention  were 
sure  to  provoke  the  suspicions  of  Elisabeth, 
and  they  were  made  to  feel  in  acts  of  petty 
spite  the  power  of  a  jealous  Queen. 

“On  the  11th  of  Febuary  we  hear  that  ‘it  is 
spied  out  by  some  that  my  lord  of  Essex  is 
again  fallen  in  love  with  his  fairest  B. ;  it  cannot 
choose  but  come  to  her  Majesty’s  ears,  and  then 
he  is  undone.’  Lady  Essex,  who  was  with  child 
at  this  time,  was  observed  to  be  much  disqoited, 
having  either  been  informed  of  or  suspecting  it. 
The  lady  in  question  was  Mrs.  Brydges,  a  maid 
of  honor  and  celebrated  beauty,  who  had  been 
in  some  disgrace  the  preceding  April  on  this 
account.  The  Queen  had  treated  her  and  Mrs. 
Russell  with  words  and  blows  of  anger ;  they 
were  put  out  of  the  Coffer  Chamber,  and  took 
refuge  in  Lady  Stafford’s  house  for  three  nights, 
when,  promising  to  avoid  the  like  offence  in 
future,  they  were  restored  to  their  wonted  wait¬ 
ing.  One  reason  assigned  for  the  royal  displea¬ 
sure  is  sufficiently  ludicrous,  that  the  ladies  had 
taken  physic — without  leave  I  presume;  the 
other  was  that  they  had  gone  one  day  privately 
through  the  privy  galleries  to  see  the  playing  of 
ballon,  nr  foot-ball.  [It  appears  that  for  some 
days  subsequent  to  the  visit  of  his  ladye-love  to 
the  ballon-playing,  Essex  was  confined  *  with  a 
great  heat  in  his  mouth,’  caused  by  over-excite¬ 
ment  in  playing  this  game.]  ....  Lady  Mary 
Howard  neglected  to  ‘bear  Her  Hi^ness’s 
mantle,  and  other  furniture,’  at  the  hour  that  the 
Queen  walked  in  the  garden ;  she  was  absent 
from  meals  and  prayers ;  and,  on  one  occasion, 
was  not  ready  to  carry  the  cup  of  grace  during 


dinner  into  the  Privy  chamber,  and,  when  re¬ 
buked,  gave  such  unseemly  answer  as  bred 
great  clioler  In  the  Queen,  whose  mind  was  at 
that  time  very  much  occupied  with  Irish  affairs, 
so  that  she  seldom  talked  of  familiar  matters  to 
her  women,  and  chided  them  severely  for  small 
neglects.  But  the  cause  of  Lady  Mary’s  offence 
was  likely  to  increase  her  .Mistress’s  anger,  for  it 
appeared  that  she  had  ‘much  favor  and  marks 
of  love’  from  the  young  Earl,  which  she  en¬ 
couraged,  notwithstanding  that  the  Queen  ex¬ 
horted  all  ‘  her  women  to  remain  in  virgin  state 
as  much  as  may  be.’  Lady  Mary  was  advised 
to  shun  the  Earl,  and  not  entertain  his  company 
nor  be  careful  in  altering  her  person  to  win  bis 
love,  which  she  seemed  more  careful  about  than 
the  Queen’s  goodwill.  Elizabeth  herself  took 
the  following  method  of  correcting  the  latter 
fault  in  Ijudy  Mary,  all  that  could  be  said  ‘of 
youth  and  enticing  love’  in  mitigation  of  her 
offence  having  rather  a  contrary  effect.  Lady 
Mary  had  a  velvet  dress  with  a  rich  border,  pow¬ 
dered  with  gold  and  pearl,  which  moved  many  to 
envy,  and  among  the  rest  the  Queen  herself,  who 
thought  it  surpassed  her  own  in  beauty  and 
richness.  So  one  day  she  sent  privately  for 
Lady  Mary’s  dress,  put  it  on,  and  came  out 
among  the  ladies;  the  Queen  being  a  great  deal 
taller  than  Lady  Mary,  the  dress  was  ridiculous 
on  her;  she  asked  all  the  ladies  how  they  liked 
her  new  fancied  suit;  at  length  she  came  to  the 
poor  girl  herself,  and  asked  her  if  she  did  not 
think  it  too  short  and  unbecoming,  to  which 
Lady  Mary  wa.s  forced  to  agree.  ‘  Why  then,’ 
said  the  Queen,  ‘  if  it  become  not  me  as  being 
too  short,  I  am  minded  it  shall  never  become 
thee,  as  being  too  fine,  so  it  fitteth  neither  well.’ 
The  dress  was  accordingly  put  by,  and  never 
worn  till  after  the  Queen’s  death,  when  he,  to 
gratify  whose  eyes  it  had  been  perhaps  originally 
made,  was  no  longer  there  to  admire  its  fair 
wearer.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  476.) 

That  Essex  ill  repaid  his  wife’s  constancy 
and  affecloin  was  not  only  shown  by  bis 
attentions  to  others,  but  in  the  want  of 
tenderness  he  appears  to  have  evinced  at  the 
close  of  his  life  towards  both  her  and  his 
children.  After  his  condemnation,  we  find 
Lady  Lssex  the  humble  and  earnest  suppli¬ 
cant  to  Cecil,  “  for  the  hindering  of  that  fatal 
warrant  for  execution,  which  if  it  be  once 
signed,  she  would  never  wish  to  breathe  one 
'  hour  after.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  175.)  But  “  Lord 
Essex  never  saw  his  wife  and  son,  nor  took  a 
last  farewell  of  them  or  any  of  his  friends, 
nor  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  them.”  (Vol. 
ii.  p.  178.) 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of 
the  feelings  with  which  Elizabeth  regarded 
Elssex,  it  is  obvious  by  the  letters  contained  in 
these  volumes  that  whilst  he  addressed  her 
in  terms  of  adulation,  neither  his  personal 
devotion  nor  bis  loyalty  were  sincere.  After 
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passing  two  hours  on  his  knees  to  obtain  the 
command  of  an  auxiliary  force  in  Normandy, 
he  writes  to  the  Queen  on  the  second  day 
only  after  his  departure  "  a  lamentation  on 
the  misery  of  absence.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  219.) 

His  object  in  life  appears  to  have  been  to 
obtain  from  the  Crown  all  that  his  vanity,  his 
ambition,  and  his  extravagance  demanded ; 
and  whilst  he  querulously  resented  the  small¬ 
est  check  to  his  success,  the  Queen  was  con¬ 
stantly  chafed  by  the  sense  of  his  insolence 
and  rapacity  ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
no  tender  regret  for  his  death  could  obliterate 
the  recollection  of  these  offences,  when  'we 
find  that  in  1602,  she  talked  to  M.  de  Beau¬ 
mont  of  Essex,  “  with  sighs  and  almost  tears, 
but  added,  qu’il  se  contempt  de  prende  plaisir 
de  lui  ddplaire  4  toutes  occasions,  et  de 
ro^priser  sa  personne  insolemment,  comme  il 
faisoit,  et  qu’il  ?e  gardat  bien  de  toucher  a 
son  sceptre.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  204.)  So  constant 
indeed  were  the  quarrels,  and  so  bitter  the 
mutual  reproaches  that  passed  between  the 
Queen  and  her  favorite,  that  the  diCBculty  is 
rather  to  understand  how  he  came  to  be  so 
often  reinstated  in  her  good  graces,  than  that 
his  days  should  have  ended  on  the  scaffold. 

The  following  extracts  are  but  a  sample  of 
the  tone  of  those  letters  which  form  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  his  correspondence  con¬ 
tained  in  these  volumes ; — 

Esiex  to  Sir  R.  Cecyll. 

“  Sir  Robert, — You  will  bear  with  me  for  my 
short  writing  the  last  time.  I  was  punished  with 
a  fever,  and  my  heart  broken  with  the  Queen’s 
unkindness.  Since  the  writing  of  my  last  I  lost 
my  brother  in  an  unfortunate  skirmish  before 
Rouen.  I  call  it  unfortunate  that  robbed  me  of 
him  who  was  dearer  to  me  than  ever  I  was  to 
myself.  We  killed  divers  of  them,  and  lost  but 
two,  whereof  he  was  one.  When  I  went  I  was 
so  weak  I  was  carried  in  a  litter.  This  cursed 
mishap  took  me  at  great  disadvantage,  when  I  had 
neither  strength  of  body  nor  mind  to  overcome 
my  grief.  Upon  my  return  to  Argues,  with  a  fit 
of  ague  on  my  back,  I  received  the  Queen’s  letter 
of  the  3d  of  this  month,  together  with  my  Li 
our  father’s  packet.  When  1  read  them  I  thought 
should  never  see  the  end  of  my  affliction.  I 
want  words  to  express  my  just  grief.  1  was 
blamed  as  negligent,  undutiful,  rash  in  going, 
slow  in  returning,  indiscreet  in  dividing  the  horse 
from  the  foot,  faulty  in  all  things,  because  I  w'as 
not  fortunate  to  please.  Whereas,  if  I  did  not 
send  as  often  as  it  was  possible  to  have  passage, — 
if  I  did  not  refuse  to  march  until  1  knew  the  rati¬ 
fication  was  signed  (for  so  I  was  commanded), — 
if  I  iiad  not  the  assent  of  my  K.  ambassador,  Mr. 
Killigrew,  and  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  army, 
besides  the  King’s  sending  with  such  earnestness, 
as  he  said  it  imported  both  the  States, — if  1  did 
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not  return  with  as  much  speed  as  might  be,  sav¬ 
ing  that  at  Gisors  I  left  the  ordinary  way,  because 
I  knew  I  was  laid  for  by  all  the  forces  both  at 
Normandy  and  Picardy, — if  I  left  not  the  foot  in 
safety  where  they  had  no  use  of  horse, — have  me 
condemned  in  all ;  but  if  this  be  all  true,  as  upon 
my  soul  it  is  true,  judge  uprightly  between  the 
Queen  and  me,  whether  she  be  not  an  unkind 
lady,  and  I  an  unfortunate  servant.  I  wish  to  be 
out  of  my  prison,  which  I  account  my  life;  but 
while  1  must  needs  live,  I  will  seek  to  have  my 
service  graciously  accepted  by  Her  Majesty,  and 
my  poor  reputation  not  overthrown.” — (Vol.  i.  p. 
233.) 

Essex  to  the  Queen. 

“Your  Majesty’s  unkindness  accompanied  the 
loss  of  my  brother,  and  your  heavy  indignation  I 
see  follows  your  unkindness ;  and  now  I  find  that 
Your  ?*Iajesty’s  indignation  threatens  the  ruin 
and  disgrace  of  him  that  hath  lost  his  dearest  and 
only  brother,  spent  a  great  part  of  his  substance, 
ventured  his  own  life  and  many  of  his  fiiend.s,  in 
seeking  to  do  Your  Majesty’s  service.  But  I 
have  offended  and  must  suffer.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  241.) 

At  other  times  he  addressed  her  in  terms 
of  such  adulation  and  submission,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letters : — 

Essex  to  the  Queen. 

“Receive,  I  humbly  beseech  Your  Majesty, the 
unfeigned  submission  of  the  saddest  soul  on  earth. 
I  have  offended  in  presumption,  for  which  my  hum¬ 
ble  soul  doth  sigh,  sorrow,  languish,  and  wish  to 
die.  I  have  offended  a  Sovereign  whose  displeas¬ 
ure  is  a  heavier  weight  upon  me  than  if  all  the 
earth  besides  did  overwhelm  me.  To  redeem  this 
offence,  and  recover  Your  Majesty’s  gracious 
favor,!  would  do,  I  protest,  whatsoever  is  possible 
for  flesh  and  blood ;  and  for  proof  of  my  true 
sorrow,  if  Your  Majesty  do  not  speedily  receive 
me,  I  hope  you  shall  see  the  strong  effects  of 
your  disfavor  in  the  death  and  destiny  of  Your 
Majesty’s  humblest  vassal,  Essex.”* 

Essex  to  the  Queen. 

“Vouchsafe,  dread  Sovereign,  to  know  there 
lives  a  man, — though  dead  to  the  world,  and  in 
himself  exercised  with  continued  torments  of 
mind  and  body, — that  doth  more  true  honor 
to  your  thrice  blessed  day  than  all  those  that 
appear  in  your  sight.  For  no  soul  had  ever  such 
an  impression  of  your  perfections,  no  alteration 
showed  such  an  effect  of  your  power,  nor  no 
heart  ever  felt  such  a  joy  of  your  triumph.  For 
they  that  feel  the  comfortable  influence  of  Your 
Majesty’s  favor,  or  stand  in  the  bright  beams  of 
your  presence,  rejoice,  partly  for  Your  Majesty’s, 
chiefly  for  their  own  happiness. 

“Only  miserable  Essex,  full  of  pain,  full  of 
i  sickness,  full  of  sorrow,  languishing  in  repentance 
for  his  offences  past,  hateful  to  himself  that  he  is 
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yet  «live,  and  importunate  on  death,  if  vour  sen¬ 
tence  be  irrevocable,  he  joys  only  for  Your  Maj¬ 
esty’s  great  happiness  and  happy  greatness;  atid 
were  the  rest  of  his  days  never  so  many,  and  snre 
to  be  happy  as  they  are  like  to  be  miserable, 
he  a'ould  lose  them  all  to  have  this  happy  seven¬ 
teenth  dav  many  and  many  times  renewed  with 
glory  to  Your  Majesty,  and  comfort  of  all  your 
faithtiil  subjects,  of  whom  none  is  accursed  but 
Your  Majesty’s  humblest  vassal,  Essex.’’* 

But  his  letters  were  at  once  fulsome  and 
false,  and  not  all  the  gifts  and  honors  lavished 
upon  him  could  preserve  his  allegiance 
intact,  or  prevent  his  carrying  on  intrigues 
with  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  making  his 
house  the  rendezvous  of  Puritan  preachers 
and  malcontents  of  various  descriptions, 
who  held  doctrines  subversive  of  the  Queen’s 
authority  (vol.  ii.  p.  135  );  his  professions 
of  submission,  loyalty,  and  affection,  when  a 
suitor  for  favors,  did  not  withhold  him  from 
acting  in  defiance  of  the  Queen’s  commands, 
nor  could  all  the  expressions  of  regret  and 
despair  at  having  incurred  her  displeasur<;, 
deter  him  from  planning  acts  of  violence  to 
reinstate  himself  in  power.  The  Earl  of 
Southampton  being  in  disgrace  with  the 
Queen,  was  notwithstanding  appointed  by 
him  General  of  the  Horse  in  Ireland  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  42.)  ;  when  ordered  to  be  circumspect  in 
the  use  of  his  power  of  making  knights  in 
Ireland,  he  created  no  less  than  eighty-one, 
and  notwithstanding  that  he  had  received  an 
order  not  to  come  over  to  England  without 
license,  he  suddenly  abandoned  his  command, 
and  forced  himseh"  into  the  Queen’s  presence. 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  123.)  The  arbitrary  spirit  of 
Elizabeth  was  not  likely  to  make  her  very 
tolerant  of  such  acts  of  resistance  and  disre¬ 
spect,  nor  did  her  partiality  blind  her  U>  the 
objects  of  self-interest  which  dictated  some 
of  his  most  repentant  and  devoted  letters. 
She  told  Bacon,  that  “  he  had  written  her 
some  very  dutiful  letters,  and  that  she  had 
been  moved  by  them  ;  but  when  she  took  it 
to  be  the  abundance  of  his  heart,  she  found 
it  to  be  but  a  preparation  to  a  suit  for  the 
renewing  of  his  farm  of  sweet  wines.”  (Vol. 
ii  p.  125.)  Essex  professed  to  kiss  her  fair 
hands  and  the  rod  with  which  she  corrected 
him, — that  he  would  retire  into  a  country 
solitude,  and  say  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  “  Let 
my  dwelling  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
let  me  eat  grass  as  an  ox,  and  be  wet  with 
the  dew  of  heaven,  till  it  shall  please  her 
Majesty  to  restore  me  to  my  understanding.” 
To  which  the  Queen,  on  receiving  his  appli¬ 
cation  for  this  favor,  replied,  with  more  truth 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  128.  , 


than  delicacy  or  tenderness,  that  the  more 
one  feeds  corrupt  and  diseased  bodies  the 
more  one  hurts  them ;  and  that  the  ungov¬ 
ernable  beast  must  be  stinted  of  his  proven¬ 
der.”  , 

Captain  Devereux  has  laid  much  stress  on 
the  enmity  and  intrigues  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  E.ssex  ;  but  in  tracing  his  "  Life 
and  Correspondence,”  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
the  fact  that  he  was,  throughout  his  short 
and  chequered  career,  his  own  worst  enemy. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Captain 
Devereux  was  not  permitted,  as  he  states  in 
his  Preface,  to  have  access  to  the  MSS.  at 
Hatfield,  which  would  probably  have  better 
explained  the  relations  subsisting  at  different 
limes  between  Essex  and  Robert  Cecil ;  but 
we  must  also  remark  that  the  evidence  of  that 
powerful  and  effective  hostility  of  the  Cecils 
to  Essex,  so  often  alluded  to,  is  hardly  sub¬ 
stantiated  in  the  facts  adduced  in  these 
volumes.  Lord  Burleigh  appears  to  have 
been  the  friend  of  his  father,  and  to  have 
shown  a  kindly  interest  in  bis  welfare,  and  so 
far  from  wUhing  to  estrange  him  from  the 
favor  of  the  Queen,  he  even  incurred  her 
bitter  displeasure  for  pleading  in  Ins  favor ; 
and  on  one  of  those  occasions,  when  Essex 
had  absented  himself  from  Court,  be  wrote 
to  him  to  urge  him  to  return  and  make  his 
peace. 

To  state  that  enmities  and  cabals,  quarrels 
and  reconciliations,  were  constantly  occurring 
between  all  who  were  rivals  for  power,  is 
saying  no  more  than  that  the  Court  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  composed  of  men  moved  by  the 
passions  common  to  human  nature,  and  who 
were  seeking,  in  the  personal  favor  of  the 
sovereign,  the  means  of  gratifying  their  own 
ambition. 

Essex  and  Raleigh  were  constantly  opposed 
to  each  other,  and  though  Captain  Devereux 
often  alludes  to  the  influence  exercised  by 
the  Utter  to  the  prejudice  of  Essex,  it  is  clear 
that  Essex  was  equally  unfriendly  to  Raleigh, 
and  addressed  the  Queen  in  terms  of  great 
bitierness  and  hostility  towards  him.  (Vol. 

i.  p.  186.) 

Captain  Devereux  has  endeavored  to 
prove,  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  Camden 
and  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Essex  to  Ireland  was  not  only  unsolicit¬ 
ed  by  Essex,  but  that  “  he  had  from  the  first 
a  strong  aversion  to  the  service,  and  accepted 
the  office  of  Deputy  most  unwillingly.”  (Vol. 

ii.  p.  2.)  Essex’s  own  letter  to  the  Queen 
(Vol.  i.  p.  496,)  tends  to  confirm  Camden’s 
view,  for  by  that  it  appears  that  after  absent¬ 
ing  himself  from  Court,  and  refusing  to  take 
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his  place  at  the  Council,  he  was  aroused  to 
post  up  and  oSer  to  attend  when  the  unhappy 
news  from  Ireland  arrived,  and  that  he  ap¬ 
prehended  how  much  Her  Majesty  would  be 
grieved  to  hear  of  her  armies  beaten  and  her 
kii^doms  conquered  by  the  son  of  a  smith.” 

The  choice  of  a  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland 
was  a  question  of  great  importance.  Cam¬ 
den  states,  that  the  Queen  and  most  of  the 
Council  were  in  favor  of  Charles  Blount, 
Earl  of  Monljo^ ;  but  essex  strenuously  op¬ 
posed  his  appointment,  and  at  the  same  time 
pointed  to  the  necessity  of  such  qualities  for 
the  duties  of  that  office  as  to  be  “a  broad 
sign  that  he  thought  none  so  proper  as  him¬ 
self”  for  their  fultilment,  and  be  had  an  ob¬ 
jection  ready  against  any  person  whom  the 
Queen  might  name.  Captain  Devereux, 
strangely  enough,  assigns  as  a  possible  reason 
for  his  opposition  to  I^rd  Montjoy’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  the  unwillingness  of  his  sister.  Lady 
Rich,  to  p;trt  with  her  lover ;  but  without 
attributing  any  great  strictness  of  morality  to 
Essex,  he  was  hardly  likely  to  have  treated 
the  susceptibility  of  Lady  Rich  on  the  point 
of  separation  from  her  lover  with  more  tender- 
ness  than  he  evinced  towards  his  other  sister, 
whose  husband,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  be 
appointed  to  be  General  of  the  Horse  in 
Ireland.  The  Essex’s  enemies  wished  to  be 
rid  of  him  was  both  of  natural  and  true,  and 
perhaps  without  any  great  gifts  of  prophecy, 
they  might  foresee  that  his  fame  was  likely 
to  be  diminished  rather  than  increased  by 
the  undertaking  in  question ;  but  if  their 
clearsightedness  but  them  upon  this  track, 
the  blindness  of  Essex  soon  furnished  them 
with  a  powerful  coadjutor  in  himself.  Cam¬ 
den’s  account  of  the  opposite  motives  and 
feelings  by  which  he  and  his  adversaries 
were  drawn  to  act  in  unison  on  this  occasion, 
is  very  clear  and  consonant  both  with  pro¬ 
bability  and  facts.  “  They  were,”  says  he, 
speaking  of  his  enemies,  “in  the  meantime 
using  all  arts  to  undermine  him,  as  knowing 
well  that  the  vehemency  of  his  spirit  would 
conspire  with  their  endeavours  to  ruin  and 
undo  him,  and  that  there  was  not  any  like¬ 
lier  method  to  trip  up  the  heels  of  an  aspir¬ 
ing  man  than  to  push  him  upon  an  office  he 
was  altogether  unfit  for  ;  to  be  short,  as  quick 
and  penetrating  a  person  as  he  was,  he  either 
did  not,  or  would  not,  perceive  the  bottom  of 
their  aims,  as  long  as  he  thought  no  employ¬ 
ment  too  big  for  his  grasp,  and  his  friends  or 
flatterers  supported  him  in  that  opinion.”  ^ 
Whatever  hesitation  was  shown  by  Essex 
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either  in  accepting  this  office,  or  in  proceed¬ 
ing  to  the  execution  of  its  duties,  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  his  repeated  demands  for  further 
supplies,  or  greater  powers;  and  in  one  of 
Elisabeth’s  many  letters  of  severe  reproof  to 
him  when  in  Ireland,  the  expressions  she  uses 
tend  to  prove,  that  she  regarded  the  task  he  had 
undertaken  was  one  for  which  he  considered 
himself  better  fitted  than  others,  and  was  in 
accordance  with  his  own  wishes.  “  How 
often,”  says  she,  “  Lave  vou  told  us,  that  others 
that  preceded  you  had  no  judgment  to  end 
the  war.”  “  You  had  your  asking,  you  had 
your  choice  of  times,  you  had  power  and 
authority  more  ample  than  ever  any  had  or 
ever  shall  have.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  63.) 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  historical 
questions  to  which  the  “  Life  of  Lord  Essex” 
must  again  give  rise,  is  the  degree  of  blame 
to  be  attached  to  Lord  Bacon  on  the  score 
of  ingratitude  to  his  early  patron.  The 
knowledge  of  the  course  which  Bacon  finally 
adopted  towards  Lord  Essex  has  tinged 
Captain  Devercux’s  view  of  his  motives,  and 
he  has  certainly  antedated  with  insufficient 
proof  the  period  at  which  Bacon  seemed  to 
forget  the  kindness  he  had  received  from 
his  friend.  He  ventures  too  freely  on  sur¬ 
mises  of  the  feelings  by  which  Bacon  was 
actuated,  and  thus  attributes  a  decay  of  his 
intimate  friendship  with  the  Eurl  of  E-ssex 
from  the  summer  of  1597  to  the  ineffectual 
attempts  made  by  Essex  to  further  his  inter¬ 
ests  in  his  suit  to  the  rich  widow.  Lady  Hat¬ 
ton  ;  adding,  “  that  he  had  probably  con¬ 
templated,  and  was  prepared  to  execute,  when 
occasion  should  ofler,  that  base  de.sertion  of 
his  generous  and  unsuspecting  friend,  which 
has  cast  a  shade  of  infamy  on  his  memory 
that  not  all  the  reverence  felt  for  his  splendid 
intellect,  nor  all  his  great  services  to  mankind 
have  been  able  to  remove.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  21.) 

Bacon  ascribes  the  cessation  of  intimate 
relations  between  himself  and  Essex  to  the 
efifects  of  his  constant  efibrts  to  repress  the 
soaring  ambition  of  the  favorite ;  he  urged 
him  to  stand  upon  two  feet,  and  fly  not 
upon  two  wings ;  and  their  differences  of 
opinion  upon  points  so  material,  “  bred,” 
says  he,  “  in  process  of  time,  a  discontinuance 
of  privateness  (as  it  is  the  manner  of  men 
seldom  to  communicate  where  they  think 
their  courses  not  approved)  between  his 
lordship  and  myself,  so  as  I  was  not  called 
nor  advised  with  for  some  year  and  a  half 
before  bis  lordship  going  into  Ireland  as  in 
former  time.” 

A  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  task  re¬ 
mains  to  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Bacon 
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to  justify  or  even  to  excuse  the  conduct  he 
pun^ued  when  called  upon  to  decide  between 
his  feelings  of  gratitude  for  past  obligations 
to  E'>sex,  and  what  he  might  consider  his  duty 
to  the  Queen,  which  was,  in  fact,  identical 
with  his  own  interest.  Mr.  Basil  Montagu 
labored  hard  to  prove  that  Bacon  sacrihced 
himself  and  his  friend  in  order  that  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  might  reap  the  beneht  of  his 
professional  advancement;  an  explanation  of 
his  conduct  ably  and  humorously  exposed 
some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  bis 
“  Essay  on  Lo^  Bacon." 

Mr.  Basil  Montagu,  however,  afforded  a 
sufficient  commentary  on  bis  own  theory  by 
saying,  **  that  bacon  saw,  if  he  did  not  plead 
against  E-sex,  all  hU  hopes  of  advancement 
might,  withont  any  beneht  to  his  friend,  be 
destroyed  and  doubtless  it  was  a  sincere 
regard  for  his  own  advancement,  but  very 
little  checked  by  the  consideration  of  what 
might  beneOt  hia  friend,  that  ultimately  de¬ 
termined  the  part  he  took.  Still  Bacon’s 
conduct  WHS  rather  mean  than  perfidious  ;  he 
was  grateful,  but  he  was  not  magnanimous — 
he  unceasingly  acknowledged  his  obligations 
to  Essex,  and  for  long  repaid  those  obligations 
by  atLichment  and  advice — be  risked  the 
Queen’s  displeasure  fur  his  sake,  and  even 
endured  her  coldness  and  reproaches  for  his 
attempts  to  serve  him, — but  to  be  absolutely 
ruined  for  the  doubtful  benefit  of  one  whom 
neither  counsel  nor  experience  could  guide  or 
amend,  was  beyond  the  stretch  of  his  grateful 
and  self-sacrificing  friendship. 

Captain  Devereux  has  quoted  two  letters 
from  Bacon  to  Lord  Essex, — one  written 
during  the  absence  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil  in 
France,  and  the  other  after  Essex’s  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  Government  of  Ireland, — iu  order 
to  prove  that  Bacon  was  amongst  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  encouraged  an  undertaking 
which  was  most  unwillingly  accepted  by 
Essex,  and  which  would  obviously  lead  to 
his  ruin.  There  is  no  date  affixed  tq  the 
first  of  these  letters ;  but  as  Cecil  returned 
from  his  mission  in  May,  1598,  it  must  have 
been  written  at  the  least  ten  months  before 
the  time  when  Essex’s  commission  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  signed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  Bacon  in  that  letter  appeared 
anxious  to  draw  Essex’s  attention  to  Irish 
matters,  “as  one  of  the  aptest  particulars 
that  can  come  upon  the  stage  for  his  Lord¬ 
ship  to  purchase  honor  upon  ;’’  but  eveif  then 
be  concluded  his  epistle  with  this  useful  cau¬ 
tion  :  “  I  know  your  Lordship  will  carry  it 
(the  business,)  with  that  modesty  and  respect 
towards  aged  dignity,  and  that  good  corres¬ 


pondence  towards  my  dear  ally  and  your 
good  friend  now  abroad,  as  no  inconvenience 
may  grow  that  way.” 

Ample  time  had  elapsed  after  the  writing 
of  this  letter  and  the  time  of  Essex’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  for  Bacon  to  have  changed  his  opinion 
as  to  Ireland  being  the  fittest  stage  for  his 
Lordship  to  purchase  honor  upon,  and  by  no 
means  therefore  disproves  the  truth  of  his  own 
account  of  the  matter  in  his  Apolr^y,"  when 
he  says,  “  I  did  not  only  dissuade  but  protest 
against  his  going,  telling  him  with  as  much 
vehemency  and  asseveration  as  I  could,  that 
absence  in  that  kind  would  exulcerate  the 
Queen’s  mind,  whereby  it  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  carry  himself  so  as  to  give 
her  sufficient  contentment,  nor  for  her  to 
carry  herself  so  as  to  give  him  sufficient  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  which  would  be  ill  for  her,  ill  for 
him,  and  ill  for  the  State.  And  because  1 
would  omit  no  argument,  I  remember  I  stood 
also  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  action  ;  many 
other  reasons  I  used,  so  as  I  am  sure  I  never 
in  any  thing  in  my  lifetime  dealt  with  him  in 
like  earnestness  by  speech,  by  writing,  and 
by  all  the  means  I  could  devise.  For  I  did 
as  plainly  see  his  overthrow  chained,  as  it 
were  by  destiny,  to  that  journey,  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  man  to  ground  a  judgment  upon 
future  contingents.  But,  my  lord,  howsoever 
his  ear  was  open,  yet  his  heart  and  resolution 
were  shut  against  that  advice,  whereby  his 
ruin  might  have  been  prevented.* 

Bacon,  writing  in  defence  of  his  own  con¬ 
duct,  may  of  course  be  suspected  of  taking 
an  advocate’s  liberty  in  favor  of  his  client; 
but  it  can  bardly  be  supposed  that  he  went 
the  length  of  asserting  so  broad  a  falsehood, 
as  that  he  not  only  dissuaded  but  protested 
against  bis  going,  had  he,  as  Captain  Deve¬ 
reux  supposes,  used  all  his  influence  “  to 
induce  the  unwilling  Essex  to  take  a  more 
favorable  view  of  it.”  The  second  letter  of 
Bacon,  quoted  by  Captain  Devereux  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  opinion,  was  written  after  Lord 
Essex’s  appointment  was  settled  ;  there  was 
no  longer,  therefore,  question  of  advice  as  to 
the  acceptance  of  so  perilous  an  undertaking, 
and  the  letter  is  one  of  compliment,  congrat¬ 
ulation,  and  encouragement;  still  the  warn¬ 
ings  and  advice  contained  in  that  letter  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  warnings  he  describes  him¬ 
self  as  havjng  used  to  d^suade  him  from 
aecepting  the  post,  and  show  that,  whilst 
encouraging  him  to  hope  for  success,  and 
pointing  out  the  best  means  to  secure  it, 
he  continued  fully  alive  to  the  dangers  to 
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which  Essex  would  be  exposed  from  his  rash 
and  insubordinate  nature. 

"  Now,  although  it  be  true,”  says  he  on  this 
occasidn,  “  that  these  things  which  I  have 
writ  (being  but  representation  unto  your 
Lordship  of  the  honor  and  appearance  of 
succefs  in  the  enterprise)  be  not  much  to  the 
purpose  of  my  direction,  yet  il  is  that  which 
is  best  to  me,  being  no  man  of  war,  and  igno¬ 
rant  in  the  particulars  of  State ;  for  a  man 
may,  by  the  eye,  set  up  the  white  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  butt,  though  he  be  no  archer. 
Therefore  I  will  only  add  this  wish,  according 
to  the  English  phrase,  which  termeth  a  well- 
wishing  advice  a  wish,  that  your  Lordship,  in 
this  whole  action,  looking  forward,  set  down 
this  position,  that  merit  is  worthier  than 
fame ;  and  looking  back  hither,  would  remem¬ 
ber  this  text,  that  “  obedience  is  better  than 
sacriBce.  For  designing  to  fame  and  glory 
may  make  your  Lordship,  in  the  adventure  of 
your  person,  to  be  valiant  as  a  private  soldier, 
rather  than  as  a  general ;  it  may  make  you 
in  your  commandments  rather  to  be  gracious 
than  disciplinary ;  it  may  make  you  press 
action,  in  the  respect  of  the  great  expectation 
conceived,  rather  hastily  than  seasonably  and 
safely ;  it  may  make  you  seek  rather  to 
achieve  the  war  by  force,  than  by  mixture  of 
practice ;  it  may  make  you  (if  God  shall  send 
you  prosperous  beginnings)  rather  seek  the 
fruition  of  the  honor,  than  the  perfection  of 
the  work' in  hand.  And  for  your  proceeding 
like  a  good  protestant  (upon  warrant,  and  not 
upon  good  intention),  your  Lordship  knoweth, 
in  your  wisdom,  that  as  it  is  most  fit  for  you 
to  desire  convenient  liberty  of  instruction,  so 
it  is  no  less  fit  for  you  to  observe  the  due 
limits  of  them,  remembering  that  the  exceed¬ 
ing  of  them  may  not  only  procure  (in  case  of 
adverse  accident)  a  dangerous  disavow,  but 
also  (in  case  of  prosperous  success),  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  interpretation,  as  if  all  was  not  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  right  end.”* 

It  might  have  happened  that  Bacon,  blind¬ 
ed  by  partiality,  might  have  sincerely  thought 
it  well,  for  the  fame  of  his  early  patron,  to 
undertake  the  difficult  task  of  reducing 
Ireland  to  a  state  of  loyally  and  obedience, 
and  that  he  might,  therefore,  have  advised  his 
acceptance  without  the  sinister  motive  attrib¬ 
uted  by  Camden  to  the  enemies  of  Essex,  of 
wishing  "to  trip  up  his  heels,” •by  pushing 
him  upon  an  office  he  was  altogether  "  unfit 
for ;”  but  Bacon  was  too  clear-sighted  to 
mistake  where  lay  the  real  interest  of  his 
friend.  He  “  vehemently  dissuaded  him  from 


*  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  xiL  pp.  22,  28. 


seeking  greatness  by  a  military  dependence, 
or  by  a  popular  dependence,  as  that  which 
would  breed  in  the  queen  jealousy,  in  himself 
presumption,  and  in  the  State  perturbation.* 
And,  when  listening  to  the  queen’s  complaints 
of  Essex’s  proceedings  in  Ireland,  which  she 
spoke  of  as"  unfortunate,  without  judgment,” 
contemptuous,  and  not  without  some  private 
end  of  his  own,  he  endeavored  to  persuade 
her  to  place  him  where  he  was  best  fitted  to 
shine  without  risk  of  oflFence  to  Her  Majesty, 
or  of  danger  to  the  State.  “  If  you  had  my 
Lord  of  Essex  here,”  said  he,  "  with  a  white 
staff  in  his  hand,  as  my  Lord  of  Leicester  had, 
and  continued  him  still  about  you  for  society 
to  yourself,  and  for  an  honor  and  ornament 
to  your  attendance  and  Court  in  the  eyes  of 
your  people,  and  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
ambassadors,  then  were  he  in  his  right  ele¬ 
ment  ;  for  to  discontent  him  as  you  do,  and 
yet  to  put  arms  and  power  into  his  hands, 
may  be  a  kind  of  temptation  to  make  him 
prove  cumbersome  and  unruly.”f 

On  Essex’s  abrupt  return  without  leave 
from  Ireland,  he  lighted  at  once  at  the  Court 
gate,  "and  though  so  full  of  dirt  and  mire 
that  his  very  face  was  full  of  it,”  he  rushed 
into  the  Queen’s  bedchamber,  where  he  found 
the  Queen  newly  up,  the  hair  about  her  face : 
he  kneeled  unto  her,  kissed  her  hands,  and 
had  some  piivate  speech  with  her,  which 
seemed  to  give  him  great  contentment.”! 

Whether  the  Quoen,  surprised  for  the 
moment  by  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  again  at  her  feet,  really  gave  him  cause 
for  this  contentment,  or  that  his  vanity  mis¬ 
construed  her  reception,  or  that  he  deemed  it 
only  politic  to  affect,  as  he  said,  to  have  found 
a  sweet  calm  at  home  after  he  had  suffered 
much  trouble  and  storm  abroad,  it  is  certain 
that,  before  the  day  was  over,  he  had  little 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  effect  of 
his  daring  intrusion.  Not  many  hours  elapsed 
before  the  Queen’s  recollection  of  what  was 
due  t9  her  own  dignity, or  the  sense  of  Essex’s 
defalcation  of  duty,  or  the  representation  of 
her  Ministers  as  to  his  conduct,  aroused  her 
displeasure  ;  it  appears  that,  after  dinner,  he 
found  her  much  changed — she  treated  him 
with  coldness — the  Lords  were  appointed  to 
hear  him  in  council  that  afternoon,  and  be¬ 
tween  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  that  night 
he  was  ordered  by  the  Queen  to  keep  his 
chamber.  Bacon  was  still  the  friend  of 
Essex  ;  and,  according  to  his  own  statement, 

I  *  Bmod’*  “Apoloey,”  vol.  vL  p.  245. 

Bacon’*  Works,  voL  vL  p.  60. 
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offered  him  such  advice  on  the  course  he  should 
pursue  as  would  have  been  best  calculated  to 
reinstate  him  in  favor  with  the  Queen  ;  Brst, 
not  to  treat  the  peace  with  Tyrone  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  glory,  but  of  unfortunate  necessity ; 
next,  not  to  force  upon  the  Queen  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  sending  him  back  to  Ireland,  but  to 
leave  it  to  her  decision  ;  and,  above  all,  to 
seek  access,  importune,  opportune,  seriously, 
sportingly,  every  way  ;  but  though  Essex 
listened  willingly,  “  he  spake,”  says  Bacon, 
”  very  few  words,  and  shaked  his  head  some¬ 
times  as  if  he  thought  I  was  in  the  wrong ; 
but  sure  I  am  he  did  just  contrary  on  every 
one  of  these  three  points.”*  It  was  deter¬ 
mined,  after  much  doubt  as  to  the  course  of 
proceeding,  that  Essex’s  conduct  should  be 
investigated,  not  by  public  accusation  but  by 
a  declaration  in  the  Star  Chamber.  Captain 
Devereux  admits  that,  during  the  time  of 
Essex’s  confinement,  the  Queen  had  frequent¬ 
ly  consulted  Bacon  respecting  his  case,  "  and 
that  he  had  made  many  efforts  to  persuade 
Elizabeth  to  relax  the  severity  of  her  treat¬ 
ment.  He  endeavored,  by  such  arguments 
as  were  best  calculated  to  make  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  her  mind,  to  dissuade  her  from  the 
declaration  in  the  Star  Chamber  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  telling  her  that  the  Earl  possessed  the 
pity  of  the  people,  and  that  such  a  course 
would  lead  them  to  say  that  my  Lord  was 
wounded  in  the  back,  and  that  justice  had 
her  balance  taken  from  her,  which  consisted 
ever  in  an  accusation  and  defence ;  but  his 
arguments  were  for  the  time  unheeded  by  his 
irritated  mistress.”  This  assembly  of  Privy 
Councillors,  Judges  and  Statesmen,  was  held 
on  the  30th  of  November,  when  they  declar¬ 
ed,  without  Essex  being  heard  in  his  own 
defence,  the  nature  of  his  misconduct.  Bacon 
would  not  attend,  and  afterwards  excused 
himself  to  the  Queen  on  the  plea  of  indispo¬ 
sition. 

Bacon  continued  to  warn  the  Queen  of  the 
danger  of  bringing  the  cause  of  so  eloquent 
and  well-spoken  a  man  into  anj  public  ques¬ 
tion,  and  advised  her  “to  restore  the  Earl  to 
his  former  attendance,  with  some  addition  of 
honor  to  take  away  discontent but  she 
rejected  his  advice.  After  Easter,  she  con¬ 
fessed  to  Bacon  that  she  found  his  words 
were  true  respecting  the  proceedings  in  the 
Star  Chamber — that  instead  of  doing  good 
they  had  only  kindled  factious  fruits  ;  and 
that  she  was  therefore  determined  now  to 
proceed  against  the  Earl  in  the  Star  Cham¬ 
ber  by  an  information  ore  tenvu,  to  have  him 


brought  to  an  answer,  although  what  she 
did  should  not  be  acf  destructionem  but  only 
ud  castiyationem — not  to  render  him  unable 
to  serve  her  after.  Bacon  and  others  of  the 
learned  Counsel  were  hereupon  sent  for  by 
some  of  the  principal  Councillors,  to  notify 
Her  Majesty’s  pleasure  to  them,  when  he  was 
“openly  told  by  one  of  them  that  Her  Maj¬ 
esty  had  not  yet  resolved  whether  she  would 
have  him  forborne  in  the  business  or  no.” 
Bacon  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Queen, 
praying  “  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  spare 
him  in  Lord  Essex’s  cause,  out  of  the  consid¬ 
eration  she  took  of  his  obligations  to  that 
Lord,  and  that  he  should  reckon  it  one  of 
her  greatest  favors;”  at  the  same  time  as¬ 
suring  her  that  “no  particular  obligation 
whatsoever  to  any  subject  could  supplant  or 
weaken  the  enlireness  of  duty  that  he  did 
owe  and  bear  to  her  and  her  service.”  But 
Elizabeth  was  not  one  to  admit  the  claims  of 
friendship  and  gratitude  to  interpose  or  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  execution  of  her  will ;  and 
Bacon  states  that  the  next  news  he  heard 
was,  that  “  Her  Majesty’s  pleasure  was,  we 
all  should  have  parts  in  the  business.”  Ba¬ 
con  remonstrated  with  the  Lords  on  the  part 
allotted  to  him  ;  but  the  Queen’s  plea  ure 
was  imperative,  and  Bacon,  as  he  himself 
acknowledges,  “little  satisfied  in  his  own 
mind,”  submitted.  Whether  his  mode  of 
conducting  the  part  thus  forced  upon  him 
was,  us  both  he  and  his  eulogist  Mr.  Bazil 
Montagu  pretend,  ingeniously  friendly  to 
Lord  Essex,  or  was  unnecessarily  hostile,  as 
Captain  Devereux  implies  (vol.  ii,  p.  11.), 
may  remain  matter  of  discussion  and  dispute 
between  those  who,  on  one  side,  see  nothing 
in  Bacon’s  conduct  but  that  of  the  kind  and 
constant  friend,  and  those  who,  on  the  other 
side,  view  Elssex  as  the  object  of  his  heart¬ 
less  ingratitude.  The  result  of  this  trial, 
which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  June,  1600, 
was  “  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  should  be  sus¬ 
pended  from  his  offices,  and  continue  a  pris¬ 
oner  in  his  own  house  till  it  pleased  Her 
Majestv  to  release  him.”  According  to  Ba¬ 
con,  he  immediately  used  his  utmost  endeav¬ 
ours  with  the  Queen  to  bring  Lord  Essex 
back  again  into  Court  and  into  favor,  and 
tried  to  satisfy  her  that  the  course  she  had 
now  taken  was  successful,  and  therefore 
should  be  no  further  pursued.  Elizabeth, 
satisfied  with  herself,  reiterated  her  saying 
that  the  proceedings  should  be  ad  repara- 
tionem  and  not  ad  ruinam,  and  there  was 
every  appearance  of  her  intending  to  relent, 
when  she  was  again  offended  by  the  indis¬ 
creet  seal  of  some  of  Essex’s  partisans  in 
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endeavouring  to  justify  his  conduct.  Bacon 
again  interposed  in  his  behalf ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  Essex  was  ordered  to  be 
liberated  from  his  keeper,  but  not  to  quit 
London. 

On  the  9th  of  July*  Bacon  addressed  a 
letter  to  Essex,  assuring  him  of  his  affection 
and  good  offices ;  and  though  Captain  Dev- 
ereux  comments  upon  Essex’s  reply  to  this 
letter  was  one  “  which  merits  particular  atten¬ 
tion,  so  dignified,  so  gentle,  so  free  from  re¬ 
proach,  or  rather,  in  its  very  gentleness,  so 
full  of  reproach,”  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  more  simple  solution  of  the  absence  of 
repro.'ich  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  none 
was  intended,  Essex  having  been  secretly 
well  informed  of  Bacon’s  constant  advocacy 
in  his  behalf  with  the  Queen.  The  style  of 
the  correspondence  may  be  formal,  and  from 
some  of  the  expressions  it  appears  to  bear 
out  Mr.  Basil  Montagu’s  supposition  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  seen  by  the  Queen,  but 
there  is  no  re:ison  to  suppose  that  Essex  in¬ 
tended  or  Bacon  understood  any  deep  hidden 
reproach  in  a  letter  which  Bacon  describes  as 
“  a  courteous  and  loving  acceptation  of  bis 
good  will  and  endeavors.”! 

Bacon’s  tender  of  good  offices  was  made 
and  accepted  in  good  faith,  and  was  speedily 
called  into  action.  He  not  only  watched  his 
opportunities  of  working  on  the  Queen  in 
Lord  Essex’s  favor,  and  then  apprising  him 
of  what  had  passed,  and  advising  the  best 
course  for  him  to  take,  but  he  gave  him  the 
further  assistance  of  his  pen,  in  writing  at  bis 
desire  and  fur  his  benefit,  a  supposed  corre¬ 
spondence  Ixilween  his  own  brother  Anthony 
■Bacon  and  Essex,  which  was  to  be  shown  to 
the  Queen,  and  also  a  letter  from  Essex  di¬ 
rect  to  the  Queen,  all  of  which  letters  were 
thought  calculated  to  plead  best  for  his 
restoration  to  favor.  At  the  end  of  August, 
Essex  was  liberated,  but  not  allowed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Court,  and  he  retired  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  hoping  soon  to  obtain  the  further  grace 
of  a  renewal  of  his  patent  of  monopoly  of 
sweet  wines,  which  was  nearly  expired.  To 
the  renewal  of  this  patent  be  looked  as  the 
critical  event  which  was  to  determine  whether 
be  should  be  reinstated  in  his  former  credit 
at  Court.  He  sought  it  with  the  most  abject 
professions  of  devotion  and  humility  ;  but  he 
overshot  the  mark,  and  the  Queen  was  of¬ 
fended  at  the  ill-adjusted  veil  which  could 
not  conceal  the  intended  object  for  which  it 

*  Life  of  Bacon,  voL  xvL  Bacon’s  Works.  Note 
4  D.  In  Captain  Deverenx’s  work  the  date  of  the 
Letter,  is  July  19. 
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was  assumed.  The  patent  was  refused,  and 
the  humble,  contrite  Essex  indulged  at  once 
in  a  tone  of  petulant  and  insulting  complaint. 
The  man  who  had  addressed  letters  of  adu¬ 
lation  and  penitence  to  his  “  most  dear  and 
admired  Sovereign  who  spoke  of  himself 
on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
Queen’s  accession  as  “  the  miserable  Essex, 
full  of  pain,  full  of  sickness,  full  of  sorrow, 
languishing  in  repentance  for  his  offences 
past,  hateful  to  himself  that  he  is  yet  alive, 
and  importunate  on  death  if  her  sentence  be 
irrevocable”  (vol.  ii.  p.  128.)  ;  the  man  who 
wrote  to  Her  Majesty,  saying,  "  I  look  up  to 
you  on  earth  as  my  only  physician,  yet  look 
for  no  physic  till  you,  in  your  deepest  wis¬ 
dom  and  precious  favor,  shall  think  the  crisis 
past  and  the  time  fit  for  a  cure”  (vol.  ii.  p. 
115.)  ;  now  that  he  was  denied  the  favor  he 
expected,  scrupled  not  to  declare,  that  “  he 
could  not  serve  with  base  obsequiousness, 
that  he  was  thrust  down  into  private  life  and 
wrongfully  committed  to  custody,  and  this 
by  an  old  woman  no  less  crooked  in  mind 
than  in  body.”*  The  breach  that  Bacon  had 
so  sedulously  endeavored  to  heal  between 
the  Queen  and  her  turbulent  favorite  became 
wider  and  wider ;  her  indignation  was  roused 
by  Essex’s  ingratitude,  and  whilst  she  re¬ 
solved  to  humble  him  more  effectually  by 
prolonging  his  banishment  from  Court,  Essex 
House  became  the  resort  of  every  malcontent, 
and  he  had  actually  gone  so  far  as  to  hold 
out  the  threat  of  entering  the  royal  presence 
by  force.  “  1  sometimes  think  of  running,” 
says  he,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Queen, 
“  and  then  remember  what  it  will  be  to  come 
in  armor  triumphing  into  that  presence  out 
of  which  both  by  your  own  voice  I  was  com¬ 
manded,  and  by  your  own  hands  thrust  out.” 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  129.)  The  Queen  now  visited  her 
anger  on  the  friend  who  had  to  constantly 
endeavored  to  persuade  her  to  restore  the 
refractory  Essex  to  her  grace  and  presence ; 
and,  to  use  Bacon’s  own  words,  for  the 
space  of  three  months,  which  was  between 
Michaelmas  and  N?w  Year  tide  following, 
the  Queen  would  not  so  much  as  look  on  me, 
but  turned  away  from  me  with  express  and 
purposelike  discountenance  whenever  she 
saw  me ;  and  at  such  time  as  I  desired  to 
speak  with  her  about  law  business,  ever  sent 
me  forth  very  slight  refusals.”! 

At  the  end  of  the  three  months  Bacon 


’Quoted  in  “Life  of  Bacon,”  Bacon’s  Works, 
vol.  xvi.  p.  85. 
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asked  an  audience  of  the  Queen,  and  after  an 
explanation  and  many  gracious  exprest-ions 
on  her  part  towards  him,  he  departed,  “  rest¬ 
ing,”  as  he  says,  "determined  to  meddle  no 
more  in  the  matter,  as  1  saw  that  it  would 
overthrow  me,  and  not  be  able  to  do  him  any 
good.”  It  is  from  the  moment  of  this  deter¬ 
mination  tliat  the  coi^duct  of  Bacon  towards 
Lord  hl'isex  l)ecoroes  matter  of  fair  discussion, 
as  to  whetlier  the  sense  of  those  obligations 
he  had  so  often  acknowledged  should  have 
carried  him  on  to  act  the  part  of  his  friend, 
at  whatever  risk  to  himself ;  or,  if  not,  how 
far  the  instinct  of  self-interest  justified  his 
being  passive  to  serve  or  active  to  ruin  his 
former  patron.  Bacon  had  committed  him¬ 
self  over  and  over  again  to  the  Queen  by 
confident  assurances  of  Essex's  attachment 
and  repentance;  and  Essex  must  have  de¬ 
ceived  him  by  insincere  professions  of  loyalty, 
or  the  cautious  Bacon  would  never  have 
ventured  to  be  the  constant  advocate  for  his 
re-establishment  in  her  favor.  His  conduct, 
after  the  refusal  of  the  patent,  must  have 
convinced  him  that  he  had  been  surety  for 
one  who  was  not  to  be  trusted  ;  his  omission 
to  make  any  further  efforts  to  serve  the 
interests  of  a  man  who  marred  the  effect  of 
every  friendly  exertion,  is  hardly  worthy  of 
the  severe  censure  with  which  it  has  been  the 
habit  of  s<^me  writers  to  load  the  memory  of 
Bacon,  and  to  treat  hi-n  as  if  he  had  been 
one  of  those  summer  friends  who  had  basked 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  favorite’s  fortune  till 
night  came  on,  and  then,  without  cause  or 
provocation,  turned  upon  him  and  hastened 
his  destruction.  Thus  far  Bacon’s  course  in 
"meddling  no  more  in  the  matter”  was 
purely  defensive,  but  unhappily  it  did  not 
rest  there.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  last  well-known  fatal  act  of 
rebellious  violence  which  led  to  Essex  being 
again  placed  on  his  trial.  In  the  plan,  and 
in  the  execution  of  his  conspiracy,  no  less 
than  during  his  trial,  he  showed  throughout 
the  same  selfish  ambition,  the  same  impa¬ 
tience  of  authority  and  irresolution  of  pur¬ 
pose,  the  same  faithlessness,  and  also  the 
same  personal  courage,  that  had  so  often 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  rebel  courtier 
throughout  his  career. 

Bacon  says  he  never  saw  the  Queen  from 
the  day  on  which  he  resolved  to  meddle  no 
more  in  the  business,  till  the  8ih  of  Februa¬ 
ry,  which  he  terms  the  day  of  my  Lord  of 
l^sex’s  misfortune;  and  for  that  which  he 
afterwards  performed  at  the  bar  in  his  public 
service,  he  was  bound,  says  he,  by  the  rules 
of  duty  to  do  it  honestly  and  without  pre¬ 


varication — but  that  for  putting  himself  into 
it,  he  protested  before  Qod  he  never  moved 
either  the  Queen  or  any  person  living  con¬ 
cerning  his  being  in  the  service  either  of  evi¬ 
dence  or  examination,  but  that  iu  was  laid 
upon  him  with  the  rest  of  his  fellows.*  It 
may  be  perfectly  true  that  Bacon  only  under¬ 
took  to  perform  the  task  laid  upon  him,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable,  even  if  we  had  not 
his  word  for  it,  that  he  did  not  seek  the  ser¬ 
vice  on  which  he  was  employed ;  but  did  he 
then,  ns  before,  request  to  be  spared  in  my 
Lord  Essex’s  cause  on  account  of  his  obliga¬ 
tion  towards  him  ?  He  had  promised  to 
meddle  no  more  in  his  favor  ;  might  he  not, 
therefore,  have  the  more  reasonably  asked  of 
the  Queen  the  favor  to  be  excused  from  tak¬ 
ing  part,  even  professionally,  against  one  to 
whom  he  owned  former  obligations  ?  The 
Queen  might  have  refused  ;  but  it  is  clear, 
by  Bacon’s  own  statement,  that  he  made  no 
attempt  to  preserve  his  neutrality;  when 
once  engaged  in  the  service,  he  was  certainly 
bound  by  the  rules  of  duty  to  do  it  honestly 
and  without  prevarication,  and  for  that  very 
reason  he  should  have  risked  even  the  Queen’s 
displeasure  sooner  than  be  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion,  where  it  might,  and  indeed  must,  be¬ 
come  his  duty  to  share  in  being  the  legal  in¬ 
strument  of  death  to  a  former  friend.  There 
was  no  excuse  to  be  urged  of  danger  to  the 
Queen  or  to  the  State.  Essex's  guilt  was  too 
clear  to  require  the  exercise  of  any  great 
legal  skill  to  ensure  conviction.  Bacon’s 
services  could  not  have  been  necessary  to  the 
public  safety.  Essex  had  fairly  forfeited  the 
confidence  and  tired  out  the  good  will  and 
affection  of  his  best  friends — but  he  had  not 
canceled  the  claims  which  former  obligations 
had  given  him  on  the  gratitude  of  Bacon, 
and  that  tongue  should  never  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  point  and  fix  his  guilt,  that  pen 
should  never  have  been  used  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  it.  Essex’s  miserable 
defence  in  extenuation  of  his  treason,  that  his 
enemies  were  seeking  his  life,  and  that  he 
fied  into  the  city  for  favor  and  defence,  was 
rebutted  by  Bacon,  who  very  aptly  compared 
him  to  the  self- wounded  Pisistratus,  "  who 
ran  crying  into  Athens,  that  his  life  was 
sought  and  like  to  have  been  taken  away, 
thinking  to  move  the  people  to  have  pity  on 
him  by  such  counterfeit  danger  and  harm, 
whereas  his  aim  was  to  take  the  government 
of  the  city  into  his  hands.”] 

Essex,  with  singular  baseness,  retorted  upon 
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Bacon  by  the  most  palpable  breach  of  con6- 
dence :  he  at  once  betrayed  the  assistance  he 
had  received  from  him  in  the  composition  of 
those  letters  written  at  his  own  desire,  and  by 
which  he  had  profited  during  his  recent  dis¬ 
grace  with  the  Queen.  He  thought  that 
Bacon  was  in  his  power,  and  in  defiance  of 
every  feeling  of  honor,  he  used  that  power 
not  even  to  benefit  himself,  but  to  endanger 
one  who  had  been  his  friend  for  a  service 
which  he  had  desired  and  accepted.  Bacon 
was  probably  well  justified  in  asserting  in 
return,  that  he  had  8]>ent  more  hours  in  vain 
in  studying  how  to  make  him  a  good  servant 
to  her  Majesty  than  he  had  done  in  anything 
else,  and  that  for  the  letters  they  would  not 
blush  for  anything  contained  in  them ;  but 
his  fuither  retort  was  most  ungenerous:  he 
compared  bis  conduct  to  that  of  Henry  Duke 
of  Ouise,  and  his  attempt  in  the  city  to  the 
day  of  the  barricades, — allusions  which  were 
peculiarly  calculated  to  aggravate  the  Queen’s 
displeasure,  and  to  withhold  the  exercise  of 
her  clemency,  by  which  alone  it  was  possible 
for  his  life  to  be  spared.  Nor  is  there  any 
proof  afifotded  even  by  himself  that  Bacon 
made  any  real  effort  after  Essex’s  condemna- 
tioO  to  move  the  Queen  to  spare  his  life.  It 
would  seem  but  natural  to  suppose,  that  after 
satisfying  the  Queen  how  far  his  loyalty  had 
outstripped  his  friendship  and  gratitude  to  his 
early  patron,  be  might  have  safely  pleaded 
for  mitigation  of  the  fatal  sentence ;  but 
whilst  in  his  “  Apology”  he  takes  credit  to 
himself  for  the  efforts  he  made  for  others' 
concerned  in  the  plot,  he  acknowledges,  that 
during  his  interview  with  the  Queen,  **  he 
durst  not  deal  directly  for  my  lord  as  things 
then  stood.”  Bacon’s  views  of  Essex’s  char¬ 
acter  had  evidently  undergone  considerable 
change ;  he  had  regarded  him  as  rash,  im- 

Eetuous,  and  turbulent,  but  trusted  to  his 
eing  undesigning,  fickle,  and  yielding  ;  he 
found  him  intriguing,  false,  and  fierce ;  he 
saw  he  was  incorrigible,  he  felt  he  was 
dangerous,  and  with  the  instinct  of  fear  be 
became  cruel.  He  saw  in  Essex  a  friend  who 
would  betray  and  a  foe  who  would  destroy : 
self-preservation  predominated  ov^r  every 
other  feeling,  and  Bacon  hardened  his  heart 
from  cowardice  at  the  moment  when  it 
should  have  been  softened  by  pity.  Essex 
had  nothing  to  allege  that  could  disprove  an 
act  of  open  rebellion,  but  he  indulged  in  the 
malignant  pleasure  of  making  accusations 
that  might  injure  those  whom  he  regarded 
as  his  enemies.  Not  contented  with  this  un¬ 
generous  breach  of  confidence  towards  Bacon, 
which  exposed  him  to  danger  for  services 
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rendered  to  himself,  he  also  accused  Cecil  of 
having  said  that  the  Infanta  of  Spain  was 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  Crown  of  England. 
Cecil  indignantly  refuted  the  charge.  “  For 
wit,  wherewith  you  certainly  abound,”  said 
he,  addressing  the  Earl  of  Essex,  “  I  am  your 
inferior ;  I  am  inferior  to  you  in  nobilily,  yet 
noble  I  am ;  a  military.man  I  am  not,  and 
herein  you  go  before  me :  yet  doth  my  inno- 
cency  protect  me;  and  in  this  court  I  stand 
an  npright  man,  and  you  a  delinquent:”  he 
demanded  the  authority  for  this  accusation, 
and  flssex  unhesitatingly  compromised  his 
brother-in-law.  Lord  Southampton,  by  say¬ 
ing  that  he  had  heard  it  as  well  as  himself. 
Cecil  then  called  upon  Southampton  to  name 
his  authority,  and  was  told  it  was  Mr.  Comp¬ 
troller.  Cecil  desired  Sir  William  Knollys 
might  be  sent  for,  when  “  it  appeared  that  a 
book  treating  of  the  succession  of  the  Infanta 
had  been  read  in  his  presence,  and  some  re¬ 
marks  made  on  it,  but  that  Sir  Roliert  Cecil 
had  never  used  such  an  expression  to  the 
Comptroller”  (vol.  ii.  p.  156).  Essex  might 
possibly  have  believed  that  Cecil  had  used 
such  expressions,  but  it  was  clear  he  had 
been  at  no  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  and  yet  put  forth  without  scruple  an 
idle  tale  that  in  no  way  bore  upon  his  own 
vindication,  but  which  might  have  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  man  whom  he  had  regarded 
sometimes  as  a  friend,  sometimes  as  an  ene¬ 
my,  and  always  as  a  rival  when  in  power. 
It  was  fortunate  for  Cecil  that  he  was  able 
to  disprove  at  once  an  aspersion  so  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  rouse  the  Queen’s  jealous  alarms. 
Essex  was  condemned,  and  received  his  sen¬ 
tence  with  the  firmness  that  marked  every 
occasion  in  his  life  when  personal  courage 
was  required  to  support  him.  He  desired  to 
have  the  same  preacher  that  he  had  with  him 
since  bis  troubles  began  (vol.  ii.  p.  163.),  and 
accordingly  he  was  visited  in  prison  by  his 
chaplain,  Mr.  Ashton.  Mr.  Ashton  reproved 
him  severely  for  bis  crimes,  and  expressed 
his  doubts  as  “to  any  person  having, been 
either  his  adviser,  persuader,  or  approver” 
(vol.  ii.  p.  167.).  Irritated  by  this  reproich, 
Essex  at  once  confessed  his  plan,  and  ended 
at  his  own  desire  by  betraying,  in  presence 
of  the  Lord  Keeper,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
Lord  Admiral,  and  Secretary,  the  names  of 
all  whom  he  had  induced  to  follow  him,  or 
who  from  love  of  him  had  joined  in  his  dar¬ 
ing  conspiracy  (vol.  ii.  p.  169.).  Captain 
Devereux  dilates  much  on  the  cruel  and 
Jesuitical  conduct  of  Mr.  Ashton  towards 
Lord  Essex ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
he  forfeited  his  confidence;  as  it  appears 
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that  by  Lord  Essex’s  own  desire,  he  was  still  I 
in  attendance  on  him  the  very  morning  of  1 
his  execution,  and  even  to  the  scaffold. 

However  unfavorable  may*be  the  impres¬ 
sion  left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  after  pe¬ 
rusing  the  life  of  this  unfortunate  viciiiii  of 
over  indulgence  and  of  unsparing  justice,  he 
must  close  the  book  with  equal  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  at  all  that  it  reveals  respecting  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Queen.  Ingratitude  and 
treason  cannot  be  excused  by  the  personal 
faults  of  a  benefactor  or  a  sovereign  ;  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Elizabeth’s  character 
and  conduct  may  be  pleaded  in  extenuation 
of  the  errors  if  not  of  the  crimes  of  Essex. 
Arbitrary,  capricious,  and  vain,  she  tolerated 
and  encouraged  adulation  she  must  have 
known  was  insincere;  her  approbation  and 
rewards  were  bestowed  rather  by  favor  than 
accorded  to  merit,  whilst  a  sense  of  justice 
seldom  checked  her  ebullitions  of  temper  or 
g^uided  the  exercise  of  her  power.  That 
Essex  served  her  ill  was  to  the  shame  of  one 
who  so  often  and  so  largely  reaped  the 
benefits  of  her  pmrtiallity  ;  but  who  can  say 
that  she  personally  deserved  the  devoted 
service  which  she  expected  from  all,  and 
which  was  so  conscientiously  rendered  by 
many  ?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Queen,  who  could  receive  with  reproachful 
coldness  the  officers  who  had  done  honor  to 
her  arms  in  foreign  lands,  and  who  could 
degrade  herself  by  indulging  in  violent  and 
coarse  abuse  of  her  tried  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vants, — who  could  treat  Burleigh  with  in¬ 
dignity  and  reject  him  as  a  coward  and  a  mis¬ 
creant  when  opposed  to  her  schemes  of  avarice 
(vol.  i.  p.  389), — is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
she  should  liave  failed  to  fix  the  fickle  affections 
and  light  allegiance  of  a  youth  dazzled  by 
the  splendor  of  his  position  and  corrupted 
by  the  unearned  distinctions  he  enjoyed  ? 

The  story  of  the  ring  said  to  have  been 
sent  by  Lord  Essex  to  the  Queen  through 
the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  is  discussed  at 
some  length  in  this  work.  Captain  Deve- 
reux  inclines  to  accept  it  as  an  liisiorical  fact ; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  popular 
belief  in  its  truth,  and  the  existence  of  the 
various  rings  which  have  been  so  carefully 
preserved  as  the  identical  ring,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  assent  to  its  authenticity  without 
better  proof  than  has  adduced  in  its  support. 
The  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  Clirendon  in 
a  work  entitled  “  Disparity  between  the  Earl 
of  E.'Sex  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,” 
written  by  him,  as  he  slates,  in  his  younger 
days,  .iiid  i.i  which  he  meotions  it  only  to 


discredit  it  as  “a  loose  report  which  hath 
crept  in.”  At  a  later  period  this  same  story 
figures  in  Mr.  Francis  Osborn’s  “Memoirs  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,”  published  in  1658  ;  and 
in  M.  Aubrey  de  Maurier’s  “  Memoirs,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1688,  as  having  been  told  to  Prince 
Maurice  by  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Holland  under  James  I. ;  and  again, 
some  years  later.  Lady  Elizabeth  Spelman 
related  the  same  to  the  E  irl  of  Cork ;  to  him 
she  also  gave  the  MS  memoirs  of  her  great 
grandfather.  Sir  Robert  Carey  (Earl  of  Mon¬ 
mouth)  ;  and  by  him  they  were  published 
in  1769.  There  is  a  slight  variation  in 
the  story  as  told  by  Aubrey  de  Maurier  and 
b}’  Lady  Elizabeth  Spelm  in.  M.  de  Maurier 
states  that  “  Le  Comte  dans  la  premiere  ex- 
tremite,  eut  recours  a  la  femme  de  I’Amiral 
Howard  sa  parente,  et  la  fit  supplier  par  une 
personne  confidente  de  ballier  cette  bague  a 
la  reine  en  main  propre ;  mais  son  mari,  I’un 
des  ennemis  capitaux  du  Comte,  a  qui  elle  le 
dit  imprudemment,  I’ayant  empecli^e  de 
s’acquitter  de  sa  commission,  elle  consentit  a 
sa  mort.” 

Lady  Elizabeth  states  that  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  unwilling  to  trust  any  who  were  about 
him,  “  called  a  boy  whom  he  saw  passing 
beneath  his  window,  and  whose  appearance 
pleased  him,  and  engaged  him  to  carry  the 
ring,  which  he  threw  down  to  him,  to  the 
Lady  Scrope,  a  sister  of  Lady  Nottingham, 
and  a  friend  of  the  Eirl,  who  was  also  in 
attendance  on  the  Queen,  and  to  beg  her  to 
present  it  to  Her  Majesty.  The  boy,  by 
mistake,  took  it  to  Lady  Nottingham,  who 
showed  it  to  her  husband,  in  order  to  take 
his  advice.  The  Eirl  forbade  her  to  carry 
it  to  the  (Jueen,  or  return  any  answer  to  the 
message,  but  desired  her  to  retain  the  ring.” 
The  variation  between  the  two  stories  is  not 
very  material ;  the  principal  facts  are  the 
same  in  each, — that  the  queen  had  given  a 
ring  to  Essex,  which  was  to  serve  him  in 
time  of  need  ;  that  he  employed  the  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Nottingham  to  transmit  it  to  the 
Queen  ;  that  she  consulted  her  husband,  who 
forbade  her  to  do  so ;  and  that  on  her  death¬ 
bed  she  made  a  full  confession  to  the  Queen 
of  all  the  facts,  alleging  her  husband’s  prohi¬ 
bition  as  her  excuse.  The  whole  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  facts,  therefore,  is 
the  mention  of  it  by  Osborn  fifty-five  years 
after  the  death  of  Elizabeth  ;  the  subsequent 
narration  of  it  in  M.  de  Maurier’s  Memoirs  ; 
Lord  Clarendon’s  authority  to  confirm  the 
fact  that  “  such  a  loose  report  had  crept  into 
discourse  and  the  narrative  of  Lady  Eliza- 
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betb  Spelman,  the  great-granddaughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  and  the  great-great 
niece  of  the  Countess  of  Nottingham. 

On. the  other  hand,  there  is  no  cotempo- 
raneous  account  of  the  fact.  A  most  detailed 
account  of  the  Queen’s  last  illness, — of  her 
sighs,  depression  of  spirits,  and  of  her  death¬ 
bed, — were  recorded  by  the  cotemporary 
pen  of  Camden,  in  the  letters  of  M.  de  Beau¬ 
mont,  the  French  Ambassador,  and  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  both  the 
latter  having  been  eye-witnesses  to  what  they 
related. 

Camden  alludes  to  the  Queen’s  melan¬ 
choly,  and  says  that  Essex’s  friends  were  in¬ 
clined  to  attribute  the  change  in  her  spirits 
to  his  loss,  and  also  gives  other  reasons  as 
equally  supposed  to  have  produced  this 
effect.  M.  de  Beaumont  mentions  the  Queen 
having  excused  herself  from  granting  him  an 
audience  on  account  of  the  death  of  the 
Countess  of  Nottingham,  for  wlych  she  had 
wept  extremely,  and  shown  an  uncommon 
concern.* 

The  Earl  of  Monmouth  describes  her 
melancholy  humor,  and  his  fruitless  endea¬ 
vors  to  cheer  her,  but  no  allusions  to  the 
cause  being  in  any  way  connected  with  Essex 
or  Lady  Nottingham ;  but  the  following 
passage  shows,  that  so  far  from  anything 
having  occured  to  disturb  her  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  Lord  Nottingham,  he  was  actually 
sent  for,  as  the  only  person  whose  influence 
would  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  induce  her 
to  obey  her  physicians ; — “  The  Queen  grew 
worse  and  worse,  because  she  would  1^  so, 

'  none  about  her  being  able  to  persuade  her 
to  go  to  bed.  My  Lord  Admiral  was  sent 
for  (who,  by  reason  of  my  sister’s  death,  that 
was  his  wife,  had  absented  himself  some  fort¬ 
night  from  Court)  ;  what  by  fair  means,  what 
by  force,  he  got  her  to  bed.”f 

Now,  whatever  might  be  the  supposed  in¬ 
dignation  of  Elizabeth  against  her  dying 
cousin.  Lady  Nottingham,  it  is  clear  that,  ns 
the  real  offender  was  Lord  Nottingham,  he 
would  naturally  have  more  than  shared  in 
her  displeasure;  and  it  is  very  improbable 
that  a  fortnight  after  the  Queen  had  shaken 
the  helpless  wife  on  her  death-bed,  the  hus¬ 
band,  by  whose  authority  the  offence  was 
committed,  should  have  continued  in  tfhdi- 
minished  favor.  The  relationship  between 
Lady  Elizalieth  Spelman  and  the  Countess 
of  Nottingham  might  give  some  weight  to 
her  as  an  authority  for  this‘4dory,  had  there 


*  Birch's  Queen  Elizsbeffi,  vol.  ii.  p.  606. 
f  Memoirs  of  Earl  of  Monmouth,  p.  140. 


been  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  been 
handed  down  as  a  family  tradition  ;  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case,  for  it 
was  evidently  unknown  to  her  great-grand¬ 
father,  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  the  brother  of 
Lady  Nottingham  and  of  Lady  Scrope.  The 
existence  of  the  ring  would  do  but  little  to 
establish  the  truth  of  the  story,  even  if  but 
one  had  been  preserved  and  cherished  as  the 
identical  ring ;  but  as  there  are  two,  if  not 
three,  which  lay  claim  to  that  distinction, 
they  invalidate  each  others  claims.  One  is 
preserved  at  Hawnes,  in  Bedfordshire,  the 
seat  of  the  Bev.  Lord  John  Thynne ;  another 
is  the  property  of  C.  W.  Warren,  Esq.  ;  and 
we  believe  a  third  is  deposited  for  safety  at 
Messrs.  Drummond’s  Bank.  The  ring  at 
Hawnes  is  said  to  have  descended  in  unbro¬ 
ken  succession  from  Lady  F* ranees  Devereux 
(afterwards  Duchess  of  Somerset)  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  owner : — 

}=WilH«  Et.  of  .i-ro-* 

uJrj-Hnry  EwI  of  WiMkMiar 

I 

FimaM*— Thoau*  Tkyan*,  Ant  Viaeont  WaymoaU 
FralM*— Sir  Robart  Woralajr  of  AppaUareomba 

Fraoraa— Joha  Oactoret,  Earl  OrwTlIIa 

_1 

Loaw—TboaHa,  aacoad  Viaaaaat  WanNath,  wboao  aecoad  ana,  Haary 

Fradenak  Thyaoa,  baraan  hair  to  kia  ancia,  Earl  UraariUa.* 

The  stone  in  this  ring  is  a  sardonyx,  on 
which  is  cut  in  relief  a  head  of  Elizabeth, 
the  execution  of  which  is  of  a  high  order. 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  183.)  That  the  ring  has  de¬ 
scended  from  Lady  Frances  Devereux  affords 
the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  that  it 
was  not  the  ring.  According  to  the  tradition, 
it  had  passed  from  her  father  into  Lady  Not¬ 
tingham’s  hands.  According  to  Lady  Eliza¬ 
beth  Spelman,  Lord  Nottingham  insisted 
upon  her  keeping  it.  In  her  interview  with 
the  Queen,'  the  Countess  might  be  supposed 
to  have  presented  to  her  the  token  she  had 
so  fatally  withheld ;  or  it  might  have  re¬ 
mained  in  her  family,  or  have  been  destroyed; 
but  the  most  improbable  circumstai  ce  would 
have  been  its  restoration  to  the  widow  or 
daughter  of  the  much  injured  Essex  by  the 
offending  Earl  of  Nottingham.  The  Duchess 
of  Somerset  left  a  “  long,  curious,  and  minute 
will,  and  in  it  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
such  ring.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  183.)  If  there  is 
good  evidence  -for  believing  that  the  curious 
ring  at  Hawties  was  ever  in  the  possession  of 

•  VoL  u.  p.  183. 
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the  Eirl  of  Essex,  one  might  be  tempted  to 
suppose  that  it  was  the  likeness  of  the 
Queen  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  letters  as 
his  “fair  angel.” 

It  was  when  setting  out  on  his  expedition 
to  Spain  (1597)  that  be  thus  expresses  his 
passionate  gratitude  to  the  Queen  for  the 

fift  of  her  likeness: — “  Most  dear  Lady, — 
'or  Your  Majesty’s  high  and  precious  favors 
....  but  above  all  other,  for  Your  Majesty 
bestowing  on  me  that  fair  angel  which  you 
sent  to  guard  me ;  for  these,  1  say,  I  neither 
can  write  words  to  express  my  humble 
thankfulness,  nor  perform  service  6t  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  such  duty  as  for  these  1  owe. 
Sandwich,  June  25lh.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  414.) 
And  again :  “  If  1  could  express  my  soul’s 
humble,  inhnite,  and  perfect  thankfulness  for 
so  high  favors  as  Your  Majesty’s  6ve  dear 
tokens,  both  the  watch,  the  thorn,  and,  above 
all,  the  angel  which  you  sent  to  guard  me, 
for  Your  Majesty’s  sweet  letters  indited  by 
the  spirit  of  spirits  ;  if  for  this,  I  say,  I  could 
express  my  thankfulness,  I  would  strain  my 
wits  t«)  perform  it.  Portland  Road,  6th 
July.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  419.) 

At  the  time  of  Essex’s  disgrace,  after  the 
proceedings  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  when 
still  under  restraint  at  EUsex  House,  he 


again  alludes  to  this  precious  gift  from  the 
Queen : — 

“  To  mediate  for  me  to  Your  Majesty,  I  neither 
have  nor  would  have  any ;  but  to  encnorai;e  me 
to  be  an  unfortunate  petitioner  for  myself,  I  have 
a  lady,  a  nymph,  or  an  angel,  who,  when  all  the 
world  frowns  upon  me,  cannot  look  with  other 
than  gracious  eyes,  and  who,  as  she  resembles 
Your  Majesty  mo.'t  of  all  creatures,  so  I  know 
not  by  what  warrant  she  doth  promise  more 
grace  from  Your  Majesty  than  1  without  your 
own  warrant  dare  promise  to  myself.* 

“April  4, 1600.’* 

Had  Essex  possessed  at  this  time  any  ring 
or  token  which,  by  presenting,  could  have 
entitled  him  to  a  restoration  to  favor,  it 
seems  most  improbable  that  he  should  have 
kept  it  back,  and  yet  alluded  to  this  likeness 
of  the  Queen,  whose  gracious  eyes  encour¬ 
aged  him  to  be  a  petitioner  fur  himself. 
The  whole  tone  of  this  letter  is,  in  fact,  al¬ 
most  conclusive  against  the  possibility  of  his 
having  in  his  possession  any  gift  of  hers  en¬ 
dowed  with  such  rights  as  that  of  the  ring 
which  the  Countess  of  Nottingham  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  withheld. 


•  Vol.  ii.  pw 
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Dr.  Aniold  has  somewhere  remarked  that 
histories,  instead  of  being  too  much  prolong¬ 
ed,  are  too  brief  and  superficial.  The  re¬ 
mark  expresses,  we  are  sure,  the  intense  feel- 
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Gi8<s  Fm  D.  of  Gottingen,  a  Presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Translator  of  the  Festal  Let¬ 
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ing  of  many  in  these  times,  to  whom  the 
study  of  the  past  is  a  deep  moral  necessity, 
and  who  long  for  a  history  which  shall  be 
more  thana  meresyllabusof  names,  and  dates, 
and  external  events, — which  shall  connect 
these  with  the  human  hearts  and  intellects 
whence  they  have  received  life.  As  regards 
a  history  of  the  Church,  the  matter  seems  to 
stand  thus.  We  have  something  more  than 
its  grand  outlines  in  the  well-known  works 
of  Mosheim,  Gieseler,  and  Neander :  yet  even 
the  amplest  and  richest  of  these  books  leaves 
behind  it  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  if  it  be 
intelligently  and  earnestly  read.  Our  con¬ 
ceptions  are  painfully  dim,  when  we  are 
eager  to  obtain  a  close  and  familiar  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  every-day  movements  of  the 
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betb  Spelman,  the  great-granddaughter  of 
the  Eirl  of  Monmouth,  and  the  great-great 
niece  of  the  Countess  of  Nottingham. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  there  is  no  cotempo- 
raneous  account  of  the  fact.  A  most  detailed 
account  of  the  Queen’s  last  illness, — of  her 
sighs,  depression  of  spirits,  and  of  her  death¬ 
bed, — were  recorded  by  the  cotemporary 
pen  of  Camden,  in  the  letters  of  M.  de  Beau¬ 
mont,  the  French  Ambassador,  and  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  both  the 
latter  having  been  eye-witnesses  to  what  they 
related. 

Camden  alludes  to  the  Queen’s  melan¬ 
choly,  and  says  that  Essex’s  friends  were  in¬ 
clined  to  attribute  the  change  in  her  spirits 
to  his  loss,  and  also  gives  other  reasons  as 
equally  supposed  to  have  produced  this 
effect.  M.  de  Beaumont  mentions  the  Queen 
having  excused  herself  from  granting  him  an 
audience  on  account  of  the  death  of  the 
Countess  of  Nottingham,  for  wlych  she  had 
wept  extremely,  and  shown  an  uncommon 
concern.* 

The  Earl  of  Monmouth  describes  her 
melancholy  humor,  and  hU  fruitless  endea¬ 
vors  to  cheer  her,  but  no  allusions  to  the 
cause  being  in  any  way  connected  with  Essex 
or  Lady  Nottingham ;  but  the  following 
passage  shows,  that  so  far  from  anything 
having  occured  to  disturb  her  friendly  rela-  1 
lions  with  Lord  Nottingham,  he  was  actually 
sent  for,  as  the  only  person  whose  influence 
would  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  induce  her 
to  obey  her  physicians ; — “  The  Queen  grew 
worse  and  worse,  because  she  would  be  so, 

‘  none  about  her  being  able  to  persuade  her 
to  go  to  bed.  My  Lord  Admiral  was  sent 
for  (who,  by  reason  of  my  sister’s  death,  that 
was  his  wife,  had  absented  himself  some  fort¬ 
night  from  Court)  ;  what  by  fair  means,  what 
by  force,  he  got  her  to  bed.”f 

Now,  whatever  might  be  the  supposed  in¬ 
dignation  of  Elizabeth  against  her  dying 
cousin.  Lady  Nottingham,  it  is  clear  that,  as 
the  real  offender  was  Lord  Nottingham,  he 
would  naturally  have  more  than  sliared  in 
her  displeasure ;  and  it  is  very  improbable 
that  a  fortnight  after  the  Queen  had  shaken 
the  helpless  wife  on  her  death-bed,  the  hus¬ 
band,  by  whose  authority  the  offence  was 
commuted,  should  have  continued  in  uYuli- 
minished  favor.  The  relationship  between 
Lady  Elizalieth  Spelman  and  the  Countess 
of  Nottingham  might  give  some  weight  to 
her  as  an  authority  for  this'c^ry,  had  there 


*  Birch’s  Queen  Elinbeth,  vol.  ii.  p.  606. 
f  Metnuirs  of  Eari  of  Monmonth,  p.  140. 


been  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  been 
handed  down  as  a  family  tradition  ;  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case,  for  it 
was  evidently  unknown  to  her  great-grand¬ 
father,  the  E  irl  of  Monmouth,  the  brother  of 
Lady  Nottingham  and  of  Lady  Scrope.  The 
existence  of  the  ring  would  do  but  little  to 
establish  the  truth  of  the  story,  even  if  but 
one  had  been  preserved  and  cherished  as  the 
identical  ring ;  but  as  there  are  two,  if  not 
three,  which  lay  claim  to  that  distinction, 
they  invalidate  each  others  claims.  One  is 
preserved  at  Hawnes,  in  Bedfordshire,  the 
seat  of  the  Bev.  Lord  John  Thynne ;  another 
is  the  property  of  C.  W.  Warren,  Esq. ;  and 
we  believe  a  third  is  deposited  for  safety  at 
Messrs.  Drummond’s  Bank.  The  ring  at 
Hawnes  is  said  to  have  descended  in  unbro¬ 
ken  succession  from  Lady  Frances  Devereux 
(afterwards  Duchess  of  ^merset)  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  owner : — 

I  Matt— Haary  Earl  af  Wtackaalwr 


KraneM— ThoMM  Thyaoa,  flnt  TiaeMnl  W«]nii««tk 


Erancaa-^Joka  Oafi«r«t»  Carl  OraarilU 

Loalaa^ThaMt.  •aeoad  Viaaaaat  Wanmtli.  whoa*  muomi  tn*.  Haary 
Fra4anak  Tkyaaa,  barata  kwlr  to  kU  aacW,  Kor)  UraarilM.* 

The  stone  in  this  ring  is  a  sardonyx,  on 
which  is  cut  in  relief  a  head  of  Elizabeth, 
the  execution  of  which  is  of  a  high  order. 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  183.)  That  the  ring  has  de¬ 
scended  from  Lady  Frances  Devereux  affords 
I  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  that  it 
was  not  the  ring.  According  to  the  tradition, 
it  had  passed  from  her  father  into  Lady  Not¬ 
tingham’s  hands.  According  to  Lady  Eliza¬ 
beth  Spelman,  Lord  Nottingham  insisted 
upon  her  keeping  it.  In  her  interview  with 
the  Queen,' the  Countess  might  be  supposed 
to  have  presented  to  her  the  token  she  had 
so  fatally  withheld ;  or  it  might  have  re¬ 
mained  in  her  family,  or  have  been  destroyed; 
but  the  most  improbable  circumstar.ce  would 
have  been  its  restoration  to  the  widow  or 
daughter  of  the  much  injured  Essex  by  the 
offending  Earl  of  Nottingham.  The  Duchess 
of  Somerset  left  a  **  long,  curious,  and  minute 
will,  and  in  it  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
such  ring.”  (Vol  ii.  p.  183.)  If  there  is 
good  evidence  Tor  believing  that  the  curious 
ring  at  Hawnes  was  ever  in  the  possession  of 

•  VoL  iL  p.  183. 
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the  Eirl  of  EUaex,  one  might  be  tempted  to 
suppose  that  it  was  the  likeness  of  the 
Queen  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  letters  as 
his  “fair  angel.” 

It  was  when  setting  out  on  his  expedition 
to  Spain  (1507)  that  he  thus  expresses  his 
passionate  gratitude  to  the  Queen  for  the 
gift  of  her  likeness : — “  Most  dear  Lady, — 
For  Your  Majesty’s  high  and  precious  favors 
....  but  above  ail  other,  for  Your  Majesty 
bestowing  on  me  that  fair  angel  which  you 
sent  to  guard  me  ;  for  these,  1  say,  I  neither 
can  write  words  to  express  my  humble 
thankfulness,  nor  perform  service  fit  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  such  duty  as  for  these  1  owe. 
Sandwich,  June  25th.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  414.) 
And  again :  “  If  1  could  express  my  soul’s 
humble,  infinite,  and  perfect  thankfulness  for 
so  high  favors  as  Your  Majesty’s  fire  dear 
tokens,  both  the  watch,  the  thorn,  and,  above 
all,  the  angel  which  you  sent  to  guard  me, 
for  Your  Majesty’s  sweet  letters  indited  by 
the  spirit  of  spirits  ;  if  for  this,  I  say,  I  could 
express  my  thankfulness,  I  would  strain  my 
wits  to  perform  it.  Portland  Road,  6th 
July.”  (Vol.  i.  p  419.^ 

At  the  time  of  Essex  s  disgrace,  after  the 
proceedings  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  when 
still  under  restraint  at  Elssex  House,  he 


again  alludes  to  this  precious  gift  from  the 
Queen : — 

“  To  mediate  for  me  to  Your  Majesty,  I  neither 
have  nor  would  have  any ;  but  to  encnuraite  me 
to  be  an  unfortunate  petitioner  for  myself,  I  have 
a  lady,  a  nympli,  or  an  angel,  who,  when  all  the 
world  frowns  upon  me,  cannot  look  with  other 
than  gracious  eyes,  and  who,  as  she  resembles 
Your  Majesty  mort  of  all  creatures,  so  I  know 
not  by  what  warrant  she  doth  promise  more 
grace  from  Your  Majesty  than  I  wiihout  your 
own  warrant  dare  promise  to  myself.* 

“April  4, 1800.” 

Had  Essex  possessed  at  this  time  any  ring 
or  token  which,  by  presenting,  could  have 
entitled  him  to  a  restoration  to  favor,  it 
seems  most  improbable  that  he  should  have 
kept  it  back,  and  yet  alluded  to  this  likeness 
of  the  Queen,  whose  gracious  eyes  encour¬ 
aged  him  to  be  a  petitioner  fur  himself. 
The  whole  tone  of  this  letter  is,  in  fact,  al¬ 
most  conclusive  against  the  possibility  of  his 
having  in  his  possession  any  gift  of  hers  en¬ 
dowed  with  such  rights  as  that  of  the  ring 
which  the  Countess  of  Nottingham  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  withheld. 


•  Vol.  U.  p.  «4. 
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Dr.  Arnold  has  somewhere  remarked  that 
histories,  instead  of  being  too  much  prolong¬ 
ed,  are  too  brief  and  superficial.  The  re¬ 
mark  expresses,  we  are  sure,  the  intense  feel- 
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ing  of  many  in  these  times,  to  whom  the 
study  of  the  past  is  a  deep  moral  necessity, 
and  who  long  for  a  history  which  shall  be 
more  thana  meresyllabusof  names,  and  dates, 
and  external  events, — which  shall  connect 
these  with  the  human  hearts  and  intellects 
whence  they  have  received  life.  As  regards 
a  history  of  the  Church,  the  matter  seems  to 
stand  thus.  We  have  something  more  than 
its  grand  outlines  in  the  well-known  works 
of  Mosheim,  Gieseler,  and  Neander :  yet  even 
the  amplest  and  richest  of  these  books  leaves 
behind  it  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  if  it  be 
intelligently  and  earnestly  read.  Our  con¬ 
ceptions  are  painfully  dim,  when  we  are 
eager  to  obtain  a  close  and  familiar  know- 
I  ledge  of  the  every-day  movements  of  the 
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Christian  community.  Our  readint;  has  also 
awakened  a  keen  craving  for  information 
more  minute  and  life-like.  We  thus  are 
grateful  fur  supplemental  books, — like  Ne- 
ander’s  Tertullian,  and  Julian  and  Chrysos¬ 
tom,  or,  indeed,  for  any  conributions  which 
may,  in  some  measure,  help  us  to  imagine 
the  actual  Christianity  of  the  past  and  the 
distant — 6lted,  as  the  picture  often  is,  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  sympathies,  and  abate  prejudices. 

One  marked  characteristic  of  recent  re¬ 
search  into  other  forms  of  Christian  life,  is 
the  special  attention  now  given  to  the  vener¬ 
able  but  sadly  decrepit  Christian  communi¬ 
ties  of  the  East,  whose  formularies  exist  in 
languages  cognate  with  the  ancient  Hebrew. 
For  ages  these  have  been  considered,  it  may 
be,  as  objects  of  curiosity  and  mournful  re¬ 
trospect,  but  also  as  remote  from  the  hopes 
and  living  interests  of  modern  Christian  civ¬ 
ilization.  Happily,  this  indifference  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  disappear.  The  works  of  Curzop, 
Layard,  Badger,  Fletcher,  and  many  others, 
have  made  Englishmen  in  some  measure 
familiar  with  the  interesting  communities  on 
the  mountains  and  in  the  vallies  of  Syria 
and  Egypt.  The  generation  which  has  dis¬ 
closed  the  long  buried  monuments  of  Nine¬ 
veh,  and  in  which  the  eyes  of  the  politicians 
of  the  world  are  keenly  directed  to  the  East, 
has  brought  into  high  relief  the  present 
forms  and  feeble  vitality  of  the  Christian  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Ethiopia  and  Syria. 

Among  the  Oriental  Churches,  those  of 
Syria  should  always  hold  a  first  place  in  the 
affections  of  Christendom.  The  New  Test¬ 
ament,  it  is  true,  in  wise  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  coming  ages,  was  given  to  the 
world  in  Greek.  But  we  remember  that 
our  Lord  and  his  disciples  spoke  in  the  dia¬ 
lect  of  Syria;*  that  although  the  Sacred 
penman  wrote  in  Greek,  it  was  in  Syriac 
that  they  heard  their  .Masters’s  utterances, 
and  first  preached  the  coming  of  the  “  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven.”  In  Syria,  too,  Christiani¬ 
ty  obtained  its  earliest  triumphs,  and  the 
disciples  were  called  Christians  first  at  An¬ 
tioch. 

The  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  art- 

*  From  various  caase^  especially  their  captivity 
in  Babylon,  the  Hebrews  loet  their  dialect,  and 
adopted  the  Aramnan  or  Syriac,  thus  becoming,  in 
the  dedine  of  national  greatness,  more  assituilated 
with  the  surrounding  peoples.  It  was  the  language 
of  Syria  therefore,  and  not  a  corruption  of  Hebrew, 
as  is  sometimes  suppoeed,  that  was  vernacular  to  our 
Lord  and  his  aposUes.  The  Hebrew  was  still  the 
sacred  tongue  ;  but  the  language  of  ordinary  life 
was,  provincialisms  except^  that  used  at  Da- 
maaeua,  Antioch,  and  Edesaa. 


icle  offer  an  occasion  for  presenting  some  in¬ 
formation — new  and  curious  even  to  the 
student — concerning  the  life  and  literature 
of  this  section  of  ancient  ChrUtendon.  Syr¬ 
iac  Literature,  in  its  existing  monuments, 
embraces  the  whole  period  from  the  date  of 
the  invaluable  Syriac  version  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  known  as  the  Peschito,  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  age.  It  bursts  upon  us  at  the  earlier 
epoch  in  all  the  effulgence  of  a  sanctified  in¬ 
tellect,  and  then  gradually  declines  to  the 
misty  and  scarcely  animated  productions  of 
modern  ecclesiastics.*  When  the  language 
was  spoken  by  nations  of  great  political  in¬ 
fluence  and  refinement,  and  was  made  to  ex¬ 
press  every  shade  of  thought  and  passion ; 
but  now  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  organ  of  a 
people,  and  only  lives  in  Church  formularies, 
and  occasional  controversial  or  diplomatic 
productions.  A  palois,  in  which  fragments 
of  Syriac  are  discoverable  among  the  over¬ 
laying  Arabic,  may  still  be  found  in  retired 
religious  communities ;  but  with  these  rare 
exceptions,  the  language  has  long  been  a 
dead  one.f  The  era  of  its  triumph  and 
glory  may  be  said  to  have  declined  soon 
after  the  death  of  Ephkaeu,  in  the  year 
372  ;  but  it  continued  to  exert  an  important 
influence,  especially  in  translations,  down  to 
the  time  of  Bar  Hebraeus,  or  Abulpharag,  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 

We  might  devote  an  article  to  the  Syriac 
version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
alone,  of  wijich  the  excellences,  though 
generally  acknowledged,  are  far  too  little 
understood  The  fact  that  Syiiac  is  so 
closely  allied  to  Hebrew,  would  prima  facie, 
confer  importance  on  a  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  the  cognate  tongue,  apart 
from  the  acknowledged  fidelity  of  the  Pes¬ 
chito  translation.  How  much  more  does 
the  fact  that  our  Lord  and  His  apostles 
spoke  in  Syriac,  confer  value  on  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  New  Testament,  made  at  a 
time  when  the  language  was  vernacular  to 

*  Joseph,  a  Syrian  patriarch,  who  died  in  1714, 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Ncstorian  Controversy ,  re¬ 
specting  the  person  of  Christ. 

t  Since  writing  the  previous  sentences,  we  have 
received  from  a  gentleman,  lately  retiiuned  from 
Persia,  a  Number  of  a  Ida^^ine,  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  missionaries  in  Groom  iuh, 
in  that  country.  We  have  been  agreeably  surpris¬ 
ed  to  find,  that  although  there  is  a  great  admixture 
of  words  of  Persian  and  Arabic  origin,  the  Syriac 
is  sufficiently  prominent  to  give  to  the  language  its 
character.  The  work  is  in  quarto,  and  is  entitled, 
“liaysof  Light.”  It  consists  of  missionary  and 
miscellaneous  articles  on  religious  subjects.  We 
rejoice  in  this  happy  symptom . 
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those  who  executed  it?  It  is  not  improba¬ 
ble  that,  in  this  Syriac  version,  we  have,  in 
man?  cases,  the  exact  words  employed  in  their 
public  ministrations  by  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles.  And  yet  this  precious  naonument 
of  ancivnt  piety  and  learning  was  not  known 
in  Europe  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  Ignatius,  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  sent  Muses  of  Merdin  to  obtain  the 
aid  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  in  printing  it. 
Compared  with  the  Greek  original  and  the 
Latin  Vulgate  its  criticism  is  but  recent,  and 
therefore  scanty  and  imperfect.* 

In  order  to  convey  to  our  readers  some 
idea  of  the  remains  of  the  past,  to  which  so 
high  a  value  is  justly  attached,  we  may 
descrilie  briefly  a  Syriac  manuscript,  which 
we  had  lately  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
in  the  British  Museum.  After  glancing  at 
other  objects  in  that  grand  national  reposi¬ 
tory,  we  made  our  way  to  the  manuscript 
department,  where  the  written  lore  of  past 
ages,  which  once  slumbered  in  darkness  and 
was  the  prey  of  worms,  shakes  itself  from 
the  dust,  and  puts  on  the  garb  of  Russia 
binding,  under  the  supervision  of  Sir 
Fredeiick  Madden.  The  resurrection  of 
these  faded  parchments  has,  in  many  cases, 
raised  hunian  thought  from  the  charnel 
house,  and  given  immortality  to  what  was 
long  considered  dead.  This  is  the  temple 
of  their  fame,  in  whose  niches  that  which 
remains  of  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the 
hi>torian,  or  the  divine,  is  now  enshrined. 
This  is  the  palace  of  the  former  great  ones 
of  the  world  of  mind,  where,  in  silent  state, 
each  shall  sit,  probably  until  the  day  of 


doom,  disturbed  only  by  the  curious  student 
or  desultory  visitor.  But  let  us  spend  a 
short  time  with  these  spectres  of  other 
years. 

We  begin  with  the  venerable  relics  which 
have  more  than  their  antiquity  to  recom¬ 
mend  them — the  manuscripts  which  God 
has  made  the  depositories  of  the  documents 

*  No  want  is  more  pressing  in  relation  to  Bibli- 
eal  learning  than  a  good  critical  edition  of  the 
Byriac  Scriptures,  formed  by  the  aid  of  the  numer' 
OU4  ancient  MSS.  which  are  now  known  to  exist. 
We  believe  such  a  task  is  oontemnlated  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Cureton,  and  earnestly  hope  ne  may  be  able  to 
complete  it  To  say  nothing  of  the  stores  of  the 
Vatican,  there  are  materials  in  oar  own  Museam  of 
the  Highest  value  in  relation  to  such  a  recension. 
ManuMiriuts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been 
brought  from  Egypt  at  the  expense  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  sud  are  waiting  for  some  practised  hand  to 
unlock  their  treasures.  Criticism,  on  the  Greek 
side,  has  pretty  nearly  exhausted  its  stores,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  hop^  that  attention  will  now  be 
turned  to  this  rich,  but  scarcely  cultivated  field. 
VOL.  XXX.  NO.  IIL 


on  which  our  faith  as  Christians  is  built. 
This  is  a  Syriac  manuscript  from  the  collect¬ 
ion  of  Rich,  named  after  that  successful  ex¬ 
plorer  of  Oriental  treasures.  To  preserve 
it  from  injury,  it  is  enclosed  in  a  case,  which, 
when  opened,  presents  a  compact  volume 
of  the  size  which  we  moderns  call  royal 
octavo,  and  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
thickness.  It  is  bound  in  Russia,  its  contents 
being  lettered  on  the  back.  This  is  a  copy 
or  the  version  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Syriac,  which  we  have  already  mentioned; 
it  is  described  in  the  catalogue  as  exceeding¬ 
ly  old,  the  inscription  of  its  transcriber  fixing 
its  completion  in  the  year  of  the  Greeks 
1079,  or  A.D.  768,  making  its  present  age 
nearly  eleven  centuries.  A  man  may  well 
feel  awed  when  opening  a  production  written 
by  hands  so  long  since  shrouded  in  the  tomb, 
in  regions  far  away,  and  relating  to  topics 
so  sublime.  The  material  is  the  finest  vellum, 
more  or  less  discolored  by  age  ;  indeed, 
much  more  so  than  some  of  the  Nitrian 
manuscripts  a  century  or  two  earlier.  The 
writing  is  in  double  columns,  and  like  most 
ancient  documents,  is  exceedingly  correct, 
clerical  errors  being  comparatively  rare. 
The  ink  is  very  thick  in  consistence,  more 
like  a  pigment,  making  the  letters  stand  out 
somewhat  in  relief ;  and,  except  where  damp 
has  injured  it,  the  writing  is  quite  intelli¬ 
gible,  as  though  written  but  yesterday.  The 
titles  of  the  separate  books,  and  the  headings 
of  the  ecclesiastical  divisions,  are  written  in 
red  and  green  ink,  of  so  good  a  color  that 
they  give  the  page  a  gay  appearance.  The 
beginning  of  the  volume,  as  far  as  the  third 


chapter  of  Matthew,  is  lost ;  but  the  deficiency 
has  been  supplied,  in  a  larger  character,  by 
a  more  modern  writer.  A  note  informs  us 
that  the  work  was  finished  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago  by  a  certain  Sabar  Jesu, 
in  the  monastery  of  Beth  Cocensi. 

O  Sabar  Jesu!  we  mentally  exclaimed, 
on  whose  handiwork  we  are  now  looking, 
who  wert  thou?  what  was  thy  history? 
what  drove  thee  from  the  world  to  the 
company  of  monks,  and  what  was  the  extent 
of  thy  literary  labors  ?  This  age  knows 
nothing  of  thee  but  thy  name,  thus  inscribed 
by  thyself  in  red  letters  at  the  close  of  thy 
great  undertaking.  Thy  course  was  silent 
and  contemplative,  for  a  work  like  this  could 
only  be  wrought  in  the  solitary  .  cell,  and 
with  concentrated  attention.  We  will  not 
say,  On  thy  soul  may  Ood  have  mercy,  as  thy 
fellow-scribes  so  often  write  at  the  close  of 
their  tasks;  but  we  will  hope  that,  while 
giving  to  after  ages  this  monument  of 
SO 
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Christian  truth,  thou  didst  feed  upon  it  in 
thine  own  spirit !  Sabar  Jesu,  thou  wast 
different  in  tliy  language,  thy  dress,  and  thy 
habits,  from  the  men  of  this  generation,  but 
thou  wast  a  Christian,  and  didst,  we  hope, 
drink  of  the  same  living  waters  as  supply 
our  wants,  and  we  therefore  gladly  call  thee 
brother.  We  trust  thou  art  now  at  rest,  and 
wilt  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days  ! 

Edessa  appears  to  have  been  renowned 
for  its  literature  very  early  in  the  Christian 
era.  Tradition  ascribes  its  conversion  to 
Thomas  the  Apostle.  There  are  reasons  for 
thinking  that  these  translations  of  the  Bible 
were  made  there ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
place  was  celebrated  for  its  schools  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Asseman  states,*  that  “  in  the  city  of 
Edessa  there  was  a  school  of  the  J^ersian 
nation,  established  by  some  one  unknown, 
in  which  Christian  youths  were  taught  sacred 
literature.”  Indubitable  proofs  are  furnish¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Burgess,  of  a  very  early  literary 
vitality  in  this  celebrated  city.  Here  Barde- 
sanes  flourished  in  the  second  century,  and 
here  Ephraem  preached  and  wrote  in  the 
fourth.  Much  curious  information  respect¬ 
ing  Bardesanes,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
Syriac  Hymnology,  is  found  in  the  scarce 
tract  named  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  He 
was  a  Gnostic  Christian,  who,  by  the  charms 
of  oratory,  and  by  musical  adaptations  to 
hymns  and  other  metrical  compositions, 
bewitched  the  people  with  his  heresies.  His 
works  have  perished,  except  some  fragments 
found  in  the  writings  of  Ephraem ;  but, 
from  the  testimony  borne  by  ancient  writers, 
he  must  have  been  a  man  of  rare  genius,  able 
greatly  to  influence  the  public  mind. 

It  was  in  opposition  to  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  memory  and  the  writings  of  Barde¬ 
sanes,  that  Ephraem,  the  Deacon  of  Eldessa, 
as  the  “  champion  of  Christ,  put  on  his  arms, 
and  proclaimed  war  against  the  forces  of  his 
enemies.”  Thus  originated  a  noble  mon¬ 
ument  of  Christian  literature,  in  the  form  of 
a  set  of  polemical  homilies,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  in  the  original  Syriac.  They 
are  entitled,  in  the  Roman  edition,  Sermones 
PoUmiei  adversut  Haereset.  They  contain 
an  account  of  the  heresies  which  disturbed 
the  Eastern  Church  in  the  first  four  centu¬ 
ries,  more  copious,  perhaps,  than  is  extant  in 
any  other  record. 

It  thus  appears  that  from  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  Pesebito  versions  to 
Ephraem,  the  Syriac  language  was  employed 
as  an  important  instrument  for  affecting  the 


*  Bibliotktcm  OrienUdiat*,  tom.  iv.  p.  69. 
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public  mind.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many 
works  of  genius  appeared  in  the  long  in- 
tt'rval,  as  well  as  those  of  Bardesanes.  But 
we  must  look  to  Ei'hkaem  as  the  great 
master  of  Syriac  literature,  for  in  his  time 
the  language  was  in  its  complete  manhood. 
How  much  he  wrote  it  is  impossible  to  say  ; 
but  his  surviving  compositions  are  volumi¬ 
nous,  and  have  yet  for  the  most  part,  to 
be  introduced  to  the  public.  It  is  doubted 
by  some  whether  he  understood  Greek :  it  is 
certain  that  he  did  not  write  in  it ;  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  his  works  extant  in  that  language 
are  only  translations.  Yet  it  is  by  these 
versions  that  he  is  generally  estimated  as  an 
author,  his  genuine  Syriac  writings  having 
been  neglected,  in  the  too  prevalent  ignorance 
of  that  language.  Great  facility  is  given 
for  the  study  of  them  by  the  magnificent 
edition  published  at  Rome  by  the  Assemans 
in  the  early  part  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  In  six  large  folios,  nearly 
all  the  confessed  works  of  this  celebrated 
Father  of  the  Church  have  been  collected, 
and  edited  with  a  critical  sagacity  and  elab¬ 
orate  care  which  must  ever  confer  honor 
on  the  editors.  Three  volumes  contain  the 
Greek  translations,  and  three  the  Syriac 
originals — the  latter  being  in  nearly  all  cases 
pr^uctions  different  from  the  former.  Of 
these  three  volumes,  about  one  and  a-half  are 
occupied  with  a  Commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament,  which  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  has  yet  received.  The  other  volume 
and  a-half  contain  hymns  and  homilies  on 
every  variety  of  topic  concerning  Christian 
life  and  doctrine.* 

The  Syriac  writers  after  Ephraem  are  very 
numerous,  but  none  possess  his  genius.  Tliey 
are  all  referred  to,  with  notices  of  their  lives 
and  characteristic  catalogues  of  their  known 
writings,  in  that  marvellous  production  of 
learned  industry,  the  Bibliotheca  Orienialit 
of  J.  S.  Asseman.  This  work,  like  the  edition 
of  Ephraem  just  referred  to,  we  owe  to  the 
patronage  of  the  Popes,  and  the  treasures  of 
the  Vatican — would  that  two  such  potent 
instruments  were  always  as  usefully  em¬ 
ployed  ! — both  turned  to  account  by  the 
master  minds  of  the  Assemans  and  their  co¬ 
adjutors.  It  may  be  confidently  said  that 
this  work  contains  literary  wealth  not  likely 
to  be  soon  exhausted  ;  and  that  Syriac  Lite¬ 
rature  is  more  indebted  to  it  than  to  any 
work  besides,  the  editions  of  the  Holy  Surip- 


*  It  is  from  this  portion  of  Ephrsem’s  writings 
that  Dr.  Bargets  has  selected  the  pieefs  translated 
in  his  Tolnme.  He  has  accompanied  the  transla¬ 
tions  with  some  valt4ible  notes. 
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lures  excepted.  As  a  catalogue,  it  indi¬ 
cates  where  materials  for  illustrating  the 
Syrian  Church,  its  language  and  literature, 
are  to  be  found  ;  but  it  does  far  more  than 
this.  It  gives  lengthened  extracts  from  the 
writers  enumerated  ;  to  such  an  extent,  in¬ 
deed,  that  Syriac  lexicography  would  be 
marvellously  enriched  if  these  stores  alone 
were  properly  examined  and  applied.  There 
is  only  one  deduction  to  make  from  the 
praises  we  are  able  to  bestow  on  both  these 
works — the  edition  of  Ephraem  and  the 
Bibliotheca — they  are  necessarily  very  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  consequently  not  always  avail¬ 
able  to  those  who  might  make  good  use  of 
them. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  Syriac 
Literature  is  very  extensive  in  its  existing 
monuments,  and  that  it  supplies  abundant 
materials  for  a  laborious  scholarship  yet  to 
work  upon.  But  we  must  now  turn  to  an 
aspect  of  it  singularly  interesting  and  re¬ 
markable,  as  exhibited  to  us  in  the  volume  of 
Dr.  Burgess.  We  quote  his  words  : — 

“  When  the  student  comes  in  contact  with  the 
Syrian  Church  Literature,  either  in  manuscript 
or  printed  books,  he  is  attracted  by  tbe  singular 
fact,  that  much  of  it  is  in  a  metrical  form.  We 
lay  stress  on  the  word  riudmt,  because  a  super¬ 
ficial  investigation  will  leave  the  phenomenon 
unnoticed,  as  has  indeed  happened  to  men  of 
learning.  Both  in  manuscripts  and  printed 
books  the  metrical  verses  of  this  literature  are  | 
generally  written  as  prose,  only  a  point  indicating 
the  close  of  a  rythm,  and  that  not  always ;  so 
that  such  works  may  be  consulted  occasionally, 
«8  books  of  reference,  without  their  artihcial  con¬ 
struction  being  perceived.  But  apart  from  all 
marks  of  distinction,  as  soon  as  these  composi¬ 
tions  are  read  and  studied  in  their  individual 
completeness,  their  rythmical  character  becomes 
evident,  sometimes  from  the  poetical  style  of  what 
is  thus  circumscribed  by  these  prosodical  meas¬ 
ures,  but  always  from  the  moulding  and  fashion¬ 
ing  which  the  language  has  to  undergo  before  it 
will  yield  up  its  freedom  to  the  fetters  of  verse. 
This  then  is  the  sphere  of  our  present  undertak¬ 
ing,  and  it  will  be  our  duty  to  trace  up  this  met¬ 
rical  literature  to  its  origin  as  far  as  historical  | 
light  will  guide  us :  lo  say  something  on  the  laws 
by  which  its  composition  appears  to  be  regulated ; 
to  glance  at  its  existing  monuments ;  and  then, 
more  especially,  to  treat  of  the  works  of  Ephraem, 
the  great  master  of  this  literature,  a  few  of  wltose 
compositions  are  now  brought  before  the  English 
public.” — Pp.  xxii.,  xxiii. 

Now,  when  it  is  known  that  all  tbe  extant 
writings  of  Ephraem  in  Syriac,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  his  Commentary  on  tbe  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  are  composed  in  this  metrical  form, 


and  that  in  the  Roman  edition  they  occupy 
a  folio  volume  and  a  half,  it  may  excite  sur¬ 
prise  that  this  extraordinary  feature  should 
not  have  had  more  attention,  and  engaged 
scholars  in  the  dilligent  study  of  it.*  If  this 
vast  amount  of  composition  had  consisted 
merely  of  hymns,  its  neglect  would  have 
been  less  surprising;  but  it  includes  every 
description  of  subject,  from  discourses  of 
great  length  to  the  short  hymn  properly  so 
designated.  We  have  here  polemical  treatises 
on  doctrine,  religious  poems,  meditations, 
and  prayers. 

It  would  be  considered  an  extraordinary 
circumstance  in  the  case  of  any  Greek  or 
Latin  author,  whose  works  are  printed,  that 
the  metrical  form  of  his  wriltings  should  not 
be  recognized  ;  and  yet  this  is  what  has 
happened  to  Ephraem.  It  is  a  fact  which 
speaks  loudly  of  the  little  attention  given 
to  Syriac  learning.  Nor  is  this  a  matter 
of  mere  literary  curiosity.  It  concerns  the 
whole  Christian  and  ministerial  life  of  these 
communities  of  Syria  and  their  pastors,  and 
reveals  views  of  early  Christianity  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  curious.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  existing  documents,  all  Ephraem' $ 
pulpit  effort*  were  metrical,  and  his  hearers 
were  instructed  from  time  to  time  with  com¬ 
positions  of  rare  ‘felicity  of  invention  and 
strength  of  argument,  clothed  in  a  form 
I  highly,  poetic. 

The  metrical  writings  of  Ephraem  have, 
for  the  most  part,  far  more  than  the  exter¬ 
nal  and  adventitious  form  of  poetical  com¬ 
position  ;  they  are  essentially  poetic  in 
their  conception  and  execution.  We  can¬ 
not  now  present  proof  of  this ;  but  our 
readers  may  judge  for  themselves,  by  the 
few  pieces  which  Dr.  Burgess  has  translated. 
We  cannot  compare  him  with  any  of  his 
predecessors,  from  the  want  of  any  of  their 
remains,  but  he  is  favorably  contrasted 
with  those  who  come  after  him.  For  the 
greater  part,  tbe  latter  are  circumscribed  by 
the  few  topics  especially  related  to  them  as 
Churchmen,  and  can  lay  no  claim  to  general 
hterary  knowledge  and  genius.  But  Epbra- 
em,  while  confining  himself  very  much  to 
Biblical  thoughts,  is  copious  in  his  fancy, 
and  has  a  considerable  creative  imaginaUon. 

Tbe  external  form  of  Ephraem’s  versifi¬ 
cation  is  varied,  but  in  all  cases  tbe  rhythm 
is  reckoned  by  syllables — not  by  feet,  as  is 

I  *  The  editors  of  the  Syriso  works  of  Ephrseas  are 

I'  not  to  blame  for  thiiv  for  they  have  in  their  prefMss 
pointed  ont  all  the  metrical  pieces^  and  expatiated 
on  their  nanal  varioas  merita. 
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generally  the  case  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
verse.  The  Syriac  metres  are  six  in  num¬ 
ber,  consisting  respectively  of  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  and  twelve,  syllables.  Each  of 
these  is  found  in  strophes  or  stanzas  of  va¬ 
rious  lengths,  from  three  or  four  to  twenty 
or  thirty  verses.  Many  pieces  are  com¬ 
posed  of  different  verses.  Ephraem  appears 
to  have  exercised  much  ingenuity,  in  giving 
the  charm  of  variety  to  his  compositions  in 
accommodation  to  the  popular  taste  of 
Edessa.  Sometimes  his  pieces  have  rhymes, 
but  these  are  of  rare  occurrence ;  some¬ 
times  they  have  similar  endings  in  the 
lines  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  while  the 
great  number  of  forms  and  metres  in  our 
modern  hymn-books  is  a  ground  of  objec¬ 
tion  with  some  persons  on  the  score  of 
taste,  the  hymns  of  the  Syrians  of  the  fourth 
century,  go  far  beyond  them  in  their  ca¬ 
pricious  and  fanciful  arrangements.  If,  as 
is  to  be  presumed,  these  were  all  accom¬ 
modations  to  musical  times,  we  have  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  a  Christian  service,  endeavour¬ 
ing  by  every  possible  variety  to  keep  up 
the  attention  and  life  of  the  worshipers. 

But  there  is  another  notable  feature  of 
these  compositions,  which  is  thus  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Burgess  : — 

“  Historical  evidence  is  quite  conclusive  as  to 
the  popularly  of  the  practice  of  aUernale  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  early  Syrian  Church,  and  as  to  the 
important  use  made  of  it  both  by  Bardesanes 
and  Ephraem,  as  an  instrument  for  moulding 
and  fashioning  the  public  mind.  And  its  in¬ 
fluence  is  founded  in  nature,  exciting  as  it  does 
an  interest  in  a  public  service,  and  keeping 
alive  an  enthusiasm  in  more  private  musical 
performances.  •  .  .  There  arc  at  least  two 

distinct  forms  of  this  practice  manifest  in  the 
works  of  Ephraem.  The  first  has  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  dialogue,  or  rather  of  the  amoebsic 
poems  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil ;  when  two  per¬ 
sons,  or  more,  carry  on  a  conversation  on  a  to¬ 
pic  formitig  the  subject  of  the  composition. 

.  .  .  But  the  second  form  of  the  respon¬ 
sive  chant  is  more  common ;  it  consists  of  a  cho¬ 
rus  at  the  end  of  each  strophe,  formed  either  by 
a  repetition  of  a  portion  of  the  poem,  by  a  pray¬ 
er,  or  by  a  doxology.” — P.  liv. 

When  we  ask  the  very  natural  question, — 
Who  invented  these  metres,  or  first  intro¬ 
duced  metrical  compositions  into  Christian 
worship  ?  we  get  no  reply,  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  being  involved  in  ob^urity,  in  the  first 
and  second  centuries.  Tradition  assigns 
the  invention  to  Bardesanes.  Harmonius, 
the  son  of  Bardesanes,  is  said  to  have  been 
educated  in  Greece,  and  afterwards  to  have 
improved  upon  ly*  father’s  discovery,  by 
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the  introduction  of  Greek  metres.  We  in¬ 
cline  to  think  that  the  Syrians  very  early 
introduced  into  their  language  the  metrical 
forms  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  literature ; 
but  whether  the  Church  originated  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  metrical  writing,  or  adopted  it  and 
improved  upon  it,  is  probably  still  an  open 
question. 

In  the  liturgies  and  service  books  of  the 
Syrian  Christians  many  hymns,  are  inter¬ 
spersed,  and  it  is  from  these  shorter  pieces 
that  the  current  opinion  respecting  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  metrical  writings  has  been 
formed.  Certainly,  if  Ephraem  had  only 
written  these  shorter  pieces,  they  would 
have  been  worthy  of  attention ;  but  the 
value  of  the  metrical  literature  is  greatly 
enchanced  by  its  being  the  vehicle  of  dis¬ 
courses  on  controversies,  and  doctrines,  as  well 
as  matters  of  Christian  practice.  A  set  of 
homilies,  thirteen  in  number,  on  the  Nativi¬ 
ty,  occupy  forty  folio  columns  of  Syriac, 
and  may  be  properly  considered  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  work,  although  thus  divided  for 
convenience. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  expect  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Literature  we  have  been  describ¬ 
ing,  and  we  select  the  first  hymn  from  the 
volumn  before  us.  It  is  in  Tetrasyllabic 
metre  in  the  Syriac,  and  consequently  terse 
and  compressed  in  its  composition. 

os  THE  DEATH  OF  A  CHILD. 

“  Oh  my  Son,  tenderly  beloved  ! 

Whom  grace  fashioned 
In  his  mother’s  womb. 

And  divine  goodness  completely  formed. 

He  appeared  in  the  world 
Sufiering  like  a  flower ; 

And  Death  put  forth  a  heat 
More  fierce  than  the  sun. 

And  scattered  its  leaves 
And  withered  it,  that  it  ceased  to  be. 

I  fear  to  weep  for  thee. 

Because  I  am  instruct^ 

That  the  Son  of  the  King  hath  removed  thee 
To  His  bright  habitation. 

“Nature  in  its  fondness 
Disposes  me  to  tears, 

Because,  my  son,  of  thy  departure. 

But  when  I  remember  the  bright  abode 
To  which  they  have  led  thee, 

I  fear  lest  1  should  defile 
The  dwelling-place  of  the  King 
By  weeping,  which  is  adverse  to  it ; 

And  lest  I  should  be  blamed 
For  coming  to  the  region  of  bliss 
With  tears  which  bemng  to  sadness  ; 

I  will  therefore  rejoice. 

Approaching  with  my  unmixed  oiTering. 
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“The  sound  of  thy  sweet  notes 
Once  moved  me  and  caught  mine  ear, 

And  caused  me  much  to  wonder ; 

Again  my  memory  listens  to  it. 

And  is  effected  by  the  tones 
And  harmonies  of  thy  tenderness. 

But  when  my  spirit  groans  aloud 
On  account  of  these  things, 

•My  judgment  recalls  me. 

And  listens  with  admiration 

To  the  voices  of  those  who  live  on  high ; 

To  the  song  of  the  spiritual  ones 
Who  cry  aloud,  Hosannah  ! 

At  thy  marriage  festival.” 

To  appreciate  the  genius  of  this  Syrian 
divine  it  is  necessary  to  compare  his  hymns 
with  those  of  the  early  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches.  This  may  be  conveniently  done, 
as  far  as  the  latter  are  concerned,  by  con¬ 
sulting  Daniel’s  Thesaurus  Hymnologieus* 
A  great  difference  will,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  be  at  once  perceptible  in  the  freedom 
and  general  literary  expansiveness  of 
Ephraem,  contrasted  with  the  narrow  and 
mere  doctrinal  productions  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  hymn  writers.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  hymns  are  mostly  only  adapted  for 
ecclesiastical  use,  while  a  great  number  of 
Ephraem’s  pieces  have  an  interest  as  exten¬ 
sive  as  human  nature.  This  characteristic 
is  doubtless  attributable  in  part  to  bis  free¬ 
dom  from  the  fetters  of  religious  conven¬ 
tionalism  and  theological  polemic.  It  is 
true  the  controversies  respecting  heresies 
had  distracted  the  Church  before  this  time, 
but  they  had  not  resulted  in  the  hard  stereo- 
typing  of  the  mind  in  the  prescribed  formu¬ 
las  which  soon  afterwards  took  the  place  of 
a  free  exposition  of  Scripture,  and  obstructed 
the  development  of  religious  life. 

This  remark  suggests  some  examination  of 
the  relation  of  the  early  religious  life  and  lit¬ 
erature  of  Syria  to  the  forms  of  Christianity 
which  now  prevail  in  that  country.  If  our 
readers  wish  to  pursue  the  sad  comparison 
at  greater  length  than  our  space  will  now 
permit,  we  refer  them  to  the  volume  of  Dr. 
Burgess  and  the  Bardesanes  of  llahn  for  the 
former  period  ;  and  for  the  modern  Church¬ 
es,  to  the  other  works  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  By  these  aids  very  different 
are  the  pictures  we  get  of  the  working  of 
Christianity  in  nearly  the  same  places — but 
at  eras  separated  by  fifteen  centuries.  How, 
comes  it  that  in  the  one  epoch  there  is  little 
ardent,  impassioned,  and  practical ;  in  the 
other,  only  a  slight  movement  in  the  debil- 


*  In  three  volumeiL  Halle  A  Leipaic,  1841-1840. 


itated  members,  and  a  hectic  flush  upon  the 
brow  ? 

In  ancient  times,  there  were  doubtless 
fixed  ritual  arrangements  by  which  the  Syr¬ 
iac  Churches  were  governed,  but,  whatever 
they  were,  they  were  not  so  cumbrous  or 
stringent  as  to  destroy  the  freedom  and  para¬ 
lyze  the  action  of  the  religious  life.  The 
ecclesiastical  system  then  existing  allowed 
a  latitude  in  the  conception  of  new  methods 
of  Christian  operation  and  in  carrying  these 
into  action.  While  moving  within  the  or¬ 
bit  of  a  Church  system,  Ephraem  was  not 
rigidly  confined  to  any  linear  course  in  it, 
but  could  move  right  and  left  us  bis  con¬ 
science  might  guide  him,  or  as  the  profit  of 
the  people  might  seem  to  demand.  The 
public  service  of  that  age  seems  to  have  ad¬ 
mitted  a  variety  of  form ;  its  boundary 
lines  were  sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  of 
novelties  in  the  external  accompaniments  of 
worship.  For  example,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  death,  Ephraem  was  wont  to  compose  a 
piece  appropriate  to  each  special  instance, 
and  which,  as  the  case  might  demand,  la¬ 
mented  the  premature  decay  of  the  flower 
of  infancy  and  youth,  the  mysterious  re¬ 
moval  of  the  head  of  a  household,  or  the  de¬ 
scent  into  the  tomb  of  ripe  old  age,  each 
instance  suggesting  fitting  Biblical  topics 
and  consolations,  ^e  great  variety  of  this 
class  of  his  writings  shows  us  that  every 
opportunity  was  embraced  of  turning  the 
sorrows  of  the  bereaved  to  the  best' account 
— his  Syriac  pieces  on  death,  as  far  as  pub¬ 
lished,  amounting  to  eighty-five.  Great 
public  events  were  in  a  similar  wa^  sugges¬ 
tive  of  materials  for  public  worship.  Sev¬ 
eral  homilies  exist,  written  in  the  times  of 
pestilence,  from  which  Syria  suffered  so 
much.  And  this  freedom  to  adopt  new 
modes  of  teaching  was  not  confined  to  oc¬ 
casional  services,  it  evidently  pervaded  the 
ordinary  performance  of  divine  worship. 
Putting  all  these  signs  and  motives  of  vig¬ 
orous  life  together,  we  are  at  no  less  for  a 
reason  why,in  the  fourth  century ;  the  Church 
at  Edessa  flourished. 

But,  as  time  rolled  on,  system  and  me¬ 
chanical  routine  gradually  took  the  place  of 
spontaneous  movement ;  age  by  age  cus¬ 
tom  became  stronger  in  its  influence,  and 
at  length  assumed  the  office  of  a  supreme 
arbiter  in  the  Church.  Some  centuries  after 
Ephraem,  his  successors  were  satisfied  with 
his  thoughts,  and  ceased  to  put  forth  their 
own.  Imperceptibly,  yet  surely,  like  the 
gathering  frosts  of  winter,  conventionalisms 
and  church  laws  bound  all  free  aspirations 
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intbeir  icy  chains,  until  the  Syrian  Churches 
became  what  they  now  are.  The  times 
changed,  but  men  did  not  change  their 
modes  of  action  with  them.  The  language 
of  Ephraem  ceased  to  be  a  living  one,  and 
yet  continued  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the 
hymns  and  liturgies  of  the  church.  No 
active  spirit  appeared,  to  accomodate  the 
utterances  of  Divine  truth,  to  new  and  diffe¬ 
rent  circumstances ;  and  even  if  genius  bad 
conceived  the  design,  it  was  immediately 
repressed  by  the  doctrine,  that  what  was 
new  could  not  be  sanctioned  because  it  was 
irregular.  When  we  read  the  works  written 
by  modern  travellers  who  have  visited  these 
Churches,  we  learn  that  they  now  pride 
themselves  on  their  orthodoxy  and  zeal  for 
ecclesiastical  forms  and  traditions,  or  main¬ 
tain  the  direct  succession  of  their  ministers 
from  the  apostles.  A  sorry  substitute  for 
tbe  want  of  apostolic  life  and  doctrine  ? 

It  seems  that  no  restoration  of  earnest 
Christianity  can  be  expected  among  these 
ancient  Syriac  Churches,  until  the  barrier  of 
conventionalism  is  thrown  down,  and  their 
religious  teachers  labor  among  them  as 
Ephraem  did  at  Edessa,  adapting  their  teach¬ 
ings  and  operations  to  existing  wants  and 
circumstances.  Various  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  the 
West  to  vivify  their  brethren  in  the  East, 
but  it  is  plain  that  too  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  their  antiquities,  and  too  little 
to  their  practical  religious  wants.  If  it  is 
true  that  a  superstitious  attachment  to  that 
which  is  old,  has  led  to  the  low  state  of 
these  communities,  it  must  be  desirable  to 
correct  rather  than  cherish  that  feeling,  and 
to  move  stagnant  thought  by  opening  up 
new  channels.  In  this  wayithe  American 
missionaries  among  the  Nestorians  in  Persia, 
referred  to  by  Mr  Badger,  have  acted,  and 
apparently  with  signal  success.  The  Bible 
is  translated  into  their  modern  tongue  ;  mo¬ 
dern  religious  books  are  distribute<l ;  schools 
established,  and  the  gospel  preached  in 
the  living  language  of  tbe  people.  Mr. 
Badger’s  work,  we  may  add,  is  deeply  inte- 
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resting  throughout ;  but  he  is,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  much  too  hard  on  the  American  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  disposed  too  little  to  value 
their  labors,  because  they  are  not  Episco¬ 
palians.  We  presume  the  lively  volume  of 
Mr.  Curzon  has  been  seen  by  most  of  our 
readers.  It  contains  valuable  information 
concerning  the  Eastern  forms  of  Christianity, 
and  humorously,  yet  affectingly,  describes 
the  living  death  of  the  Syrian  and  other 
monasteries  in  these  regions. 

We  conclude  with  an  expression  of  hope, 
that  the  field  to  which  we  have  introduced 
our  readers,  may  soon  be  occupied  by  dili¬ 
gent  laborers.  Dr.  Burgess,  in  particular 
has  devoted  himself,  apparently  amid  many 
difficulties,  to  a  department  of  literature  in 
which  he  has  few  companions.  He  is  an 
enthusiastic  Syriac  scholar.  His  book  is  a 
real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  life  and  literature  of  the  East  in 
the  fourth  century  ;  presented  too  in  a  man¬ 
ner  well  fitted  even  for  popular  reading.  In 
these  hymns  and  metrical  homilies  of  the 
Edessan  teacher — many  of  them  fit  utte¬ 
rances  of  the  tenderest  and  liveliest  emo¬ 
tions  of  a  Christian, — we  see  vividly  how 
Christianity,  after  its  three  centuries  of  tre¬ 
mendous  struggle,  had  conquered  its  way  to 
the  world’s  heart,  and  became  the  moving 
principle  of  their  life  to  thousands  in  the 
regions  of  Syria.  We  are  grieved  to  think, 
with  Dr.  Burgess,  that  there  are  some  good 
people  among  us  who  look  with  suspicion, 
at  least,  on  literary  labors  like  his, — fitted 
as  these  labors  are  to  remove  exclusive¬ 
ness  by  an  incursion  among  past  and  dis¬ 
tant  forms  of  religious  thought  and  worship. 
Surely  those  who  tremble  at  the  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  an  Ephraem  or  a  Chrysostom,  can¬ 
not  be  easy  among  tbe  more  daring  foes  of 
these  irreverent  days.  In  truth,  every  his¬ 
toric  light  struck  out  between  the  time  we 
live  in  and  the  time  of  the  humiliation  of 
the  Son  of  God,  throws  some  part  of  its  ra¬ 
diance  on  the  great  objects  presented  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  may  help  us  to  grasp 
these  more  firmly  as  historic  facts. 
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To  win  golden  opinions  (we  speak  not  of 
fees)  from  all  sorts  of  men,  in  and  out  of 
Westminster  Hail,  as  Mr  Serjeant  and  Mr. 
Justice,  is  good.  To  win  renown  in  litera* 
ture — such  renown  as  comes  not  of  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbal — is — well,  out 
with  it ! — better.  To  win  the  loving  esteem 
of  ail  one’s  associates,  as  a  man  with  heart 
large  enough  for  them  all,  is  best.  This 
go^,  better,  best,  hath  Sir  Thomas  Noon 
Taifourd.  His  it  is  to  enjoy  at  once  the 
three  degrees  of  comparison — the  positive 
forensic,  the  comparative  literary,  and  the 
superlative  humane.  A  case  in  Rule  of  Three 
with  a  splendid  quotient.  To  “  take  a  rule” 
of  that  sort,  is  not  allowed  to  many.  But 
Sir  Thomas  has  it  all  his  own  way — “  rule 
absolute.”  And  probably,  were  his  good 
wishes  for  his  brethren  as  efficacious  as  they 
are  cordial  and  general,  there  would  be  hard¬ 
ly  au  instance  of  “  rule  refused.”  But  there 
is  no  surplusage  of  instances  of  combined 
literary  and  forensic  success.  To  him  who 
would  be  at  once  a  great  lawyer  and  a  great 
poet,  and  would  bind  up  together  in  his  book 
of  life  the  studies  of  Blackstone  and  the 
dreams  of  Coleridge, — to  him  Expierience, 
harsh  monitor,  whispers,  or  if  need  be 
screams.  Divide  and  conquer.  Eminence  in 
both  departments  is  of  the  rarest.  Scott  re¬ 
tained  his  clerkship  at  the  Court  of  Session, 
but  who  ever  heard  of  the  Wisard  of  the 
North  as  a  law  authority  ?  Jeffrey  is  one  of 
the  select  inner  circle  to  which  Taifourd  be¬ 
longs.  Wilson  and  Lockhart — “  oh  no,  we 
never  mention  them”  in  wig  and  gown.  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  and  Professor  Aytoun,  Mr. 
Procter  and  Serjeant  Kinglake,  Lords  Broug¬ 
ham  and  Campbell,  Mr.  Ten  Thousand-a- 
Year  Warren  and  a  few  others,  are  not  all 
unexceptionable  exceptions  to  prove  the  rule. 
And  yet  there  has  ever  been,  more  or  less, 
a  hankering  after  the  Muses  and  the  Maga- 
jines  on  the  part  of  Messieurs  of  the  long 
yobe.*  Very  natural,  loo,  if  only  by  a  law 


*  For  example  (though  one  swallow  proves  not 
summer,)  the  French  lawyers  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  A  bic^rapher  of  Etienne  PasquieJ,  after 


of  reaction ;  but  very  hazardous,  notwith¬ 
standing  ;  and  alarmingly  symptomatic  of  a 
fall  between  two  stools.  One  thing  at  a 
time  the  ambiguously  ambitious  avocat  may 
do  triumphantly  ;  but  to  drive  Pegasus  up 
and  down  an  act  of  parliament,  whatever 
may  de  done  with  a  coach-and-six,  is  no 
every-day  sight,  no  anybody’s  feat.  Lord 
Eldon,  when  plain  Jack  Scott,  keeping  his 
terms  at  Oxford,  obtained  the  prise  of  Eng¬ 
lish  composition,  “  On  the  Advantages  and 
Disadvantages  of  Foreign  Travel and  it 
has  been  remarked,  we  believe  by  Mr.  Justice 
Taifourd  himself,*  that  since  the  subject  of 
this  essay  was  far  removed  from  John’s  New¬ 
castle  experience,  and  alien  from  his  studies, 
and  must  therefore  have  owed  its  success 
either  to  the  ingenuity  of  its  suggestions,  or 
to  the  graces  of  its  style ;  and  that  as,  in 
after-life  the  prize  essayist  was  never  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  felicity  of  expression  or  fer¬ 
tility  of  illustration,  and  acquired  a  style  not 
only  destitute  of  ornament,  but  unwieldy  and 
ponderous;  this  youthful  success  suggests 
the  question,  “  Whether  in  devoting  all  his 
powers  to  the  study  of  the  law,  he  crushed 
the  faculty  of  graceful  composition  with  so 
violent  an  effort,  that  Nature,  in  revenge, 
made  his  ear  dull  to  the  music  of  language, 
and  involved,  though  she  did  not  darken,  his 
wisest  words  ?”  Happily  no  such  quart 
affests  the  career  of  the  author  of  “  Ion.” 
He,  indeed,  is  not  Lord  High  Chancellor ; 
which  makes  a  difference.  But  neither  did 
the  great  Eldon  write  a  triumphant  tragedy ; 
and  that  again  makes  a  difference  in  the 
Puisne  Judge’s  favor.  Fancy  Lord  El¬ 
don  editing  the  Reliques  of  Elia,  or  meas¬ 
uring  Macready  for  blank  verse  ;  and  if  that 
is  not  extravagant  enough,  then  fancy  your- 


relatine  his  dihut  m  avocat  at  the  barreau  de  Paria 
proceeds  to  say ;  “  Et  en  meme  temps,  pour  occuper 
sea  loisirs,  il  se  livrs  s  Is  po^sie  s  U  oompositiou 
lit^rsire,  earaclire  qui  diitinffui  a*  generation 
(T avoeati,  et  Pssquier  entre  les  autree.” 

*  U nleas  we  err  in  attributing  to  his  pen  the 
very  pleasant  notice  of  the  Lives  of  Lord  Elduu 
and  Lord  Stowell,  in  the  Quarterlg  Review  for 
December,  1844. 
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self  reading  the  one,  or  squeezing  into  the 
pit  to  see  the  other. 

Sir  Thomas  was  not  far  gone  in  his  teens 
when  he  woo’d  and  won  publicity,  it  is  said, 
by  a  “  poem”  on  the  liberation  of  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Burdett  from  durance  vile.  While  still  a 
schoolboy  at  Reading,  he  published  a  volume 
of  “  poems,”  including  a  sacred  drama  on 
the  ”  Offering  of  Isaac”  (inspired  by  that 
admiration  of  Mistress  Hannah  More,  of 
which  lingering  traces  survive,  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  “  Ion,”)  “  An  Indian  Tale,”  and  some 
verses  about  the  Education  of  the  Poor, 
suggested  by  a  visit  to  Heading  of  Joseph 
Lancaster.  School-days  over,  he  came  to 
London,  and  fagged  under  the  famous  Chitty, 
in  whose  Criminal  Law  he  aided  and  abetted. 
Then  we  6nd  him  fertile  in  the  production  of 
pamphlets,  on  toleration,  on  penal  institut¬ 
ions,  &C.,  and  taking  a  gallant  stand  on  the 
side  of  Wordsworth,  at  a  time  (1815)  when 
to  do  80  was  to  be  in  a  scouted  and  flouted 
minority.  Anon  he  is  on  the  list  of  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
day — to  the  Retrospective  Review,  the  En- 
eyclopoedia  Metropoiitana,  and  the  London 
Magazine.  This  kind  of  work  he  engaged 
in  for  love  and  money.  Himself  is  our  au¬ 
thority  for  making  lucre  a  part  of  his  motive  : 
for  when  old  Godwin  toddled  into  the  young 
advocate’s  chambers,  the  very  morning  after 
an  introduction  at  Charles  Lamb’s,  and  then 
and  there  carelessly  observed  that  he  had 
a  little  bill  for  150/.  falling  due  on  the  mor¬ 
row,  which  he  had  forgotten  till  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  desired  the  loan  of  the  necessary 
amount  for  a  few  weeks,” — the  flattered  and 
regretful  Tafourd  **  was  obliged,  with  much 
confusion,”  he  tells  us,  “to  assure  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitor  how  glad  I  should  have 
been  to  serve  him,  but  that  I  was  only  just 
starting  as  a  special  pleader,  was  obliged  to 
write  for  magazines  to  help  me  on,  and  had 
not  such  a  sum  in  the  world.”*  The  articles 
contributed  to  the  Encyclopaedia  are  the 
most  notable  of  his  labors  at  this  period,  and 
well  deserved  their  recent  republication  in  a 
compact,  collected  form.f  Foremost  among 
these  is  his  history  of  Greek  Literature. 
Here  he  contrives  to  press  a  large  amount  of 
information  into  very  narrow  limits — as  they 
seem,  at  least,  when  compared  with  those 
deflned  for  himself  on  the  same  classical 
ground,  by  Colonel  Mure.  We  are  told  all 
that  is  known,  and  of  course  a  trifle  more. 


*  Final  Memorials  of  Charlea  Lamb, 
f  In  the  aeries  of  reprints  by  Measra.  Griffin,  in 
erown  octavo,  oommenoed  in  1849. 


about  such  early  birds  as  Linus — be  he  sin¬ 
gular,  dual,  or  plurimal — and  Orpheus,  who 
brought  Wisdom  into  Greece,  and  married 
her  to  immortal  verse,  and  by  his  music  sub¬ 
dued  V Inferno  itself,  “creating  a  soul  under 
the  ribs  of  death” — and  Musmus,  priest  of 
the  mysteries  of  Orpheus,  and  perhaps  his 
son.  Homer  is  amply  discussed — large  place 
being  given  to  what  Hartley  Coleridge  calls 
the  Wolfish  and  Heinous  point  of  view,  and 
due  stress  laid  on  the  good  old  conservative 
creed,  which  believes  in  the  strict  individu¬ 
ality  of  the  bard.  To  divide,  the  slanchly 
orthodox  feel,  is  to  destroy : — “  that  fame 
which  has  so  long  resisted  time,  change,  and 
mortal  accident,  would  crumble  into  ruins — 
an  immense  blank  would  be  left  to  the  im¬ 
agination,  an  aching  void  in  the  heart — the 
greatest  light,  save  one,  shining  from  the 
depth  of  time,  would  be  extinguished,  and  a 
glory  pass  away  from  the  earth.”  Homer, 
therefore,  is  assumed  to  be,  not  a  cla.ss,  but  a 
man;  not  an  abstract,  impersonal  Un-Self 
and  Co.,  but  our  familiar  childhood  honored 
Homer’s  own  Self ;  the  man  we  came  to 
know  in  connexion  with  Donnegan’s  ob-olete 
lexicon,  and  Pope’s  sonorous  verse ;  the  well- 
known  blind  old  man  of  Scio’s  rocky  isle — 
who  was  bom  in  one  of  the  seven  states 
hexametrically  immortalised. 

Smyrna,  Rhodus,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Chios, 
Argos,  Athens, 

and  not  in  all  seven  at  once,  not  in  seventy 
times  seven,  as  the  German  theory  would  im¬ 
ply. — Hesiod  is  designated  the  most  unequal 
of  poets;  sometimes  daringly  and  ardently 
imaginative,  at  other  times  insufferably  low, 
creeping,  tame,  and  prosaic ;  in  bis  didactic 
poetry,  rising  occasionally  into  a  high  and 

{ihilosophical  strain  of  thought,  but  common- 
y  giving  mere  trite  maxims  of  prudence, 
and  the  most  common-place  worldly  cunning ; 
without  any  of  Homer’s  refined  gallantry,  arid, 
indeed,  something  very  like  a  misogynist  and 
a  croaker. — The  three  great  tragic  poets  of 
Greece  are  ably  portrayed,  though  without, 
perhaps ,  any  very  original  criticism  or  sub¬ 
tle  discrimination :  the  “  intrepid  and  fiery” 
.^schylus,  on  whose  soul  mighty  imagina¬ 
tions  trooped  so  fast,  that,  in  the  heat  of  his 
inspiration,  he  stopped  not  to  accurately  de¬ 
fine  or  clearly  develop  them — like  his  own 
Prometheus,  stealing  fire  from  heaven  to  in¬ 
spire  and  vivify  his  characters — however 
mighty  his  theme,  always  bringing  to  it  a 
kiodr^  emotion,  but  never  losing  hU  state¬ 
liness  in  his  passion,  never  denuding  his  ter¬ 
rors  of  an  unearthly  grandeur  and  awe. 
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Sophocles :  always  perfect  master  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  subject ;  conscious  of  the  pre¬ 
cise  measure  of  his  own  capacities;  main¬ 
taining  undisturbed,  his  majestic  course,  in 
calm  and  beautiful  progression ;  in  every¬ 
thing  lucid  and  clear,  never  forgetting  the 
harmony  and  proportion  of  the  whole,  in  the 
variety  and  complexity  of  the  parts — his 
philosophy  musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute — 
his  wisdom  made  visible  in  the  form  of  beauty. 
Euripides :  appealing  less  to  the  imagination 
than  to  the  sensibilities  and  the  understand¬ 
ing — loving  to  triumph  by  involving  us  in 
metaphysical  subtleties,  or  by  disolving  us  in 
tears,  and  scarcely  ever  laboring  to  attain 
the  great  object  of  the  other  tragedians,  a 
representation  of  serene  beauty; — a  mind 
more  penetrating  and  refined  than  exhalted ; 
holding  up  to  nature  a  mirror  rather  micro¬ 
scopic  than  ennobling  ;  intent  on  depicting 
situations  the  most  cheerless  and  externally 
desolate,  so  that  “Electra  appears  tottering 
not  only  beneath  the  weight  of  affliction,  but 
of  a  hugh  pitcher  of  water;  and  Menelaus 
mourns  at  once  the  mangled  honor  of  his 
wife  and  the  tattered  condition  of  his  gar¬ 
ments.”  To  the  same  Kncyclopadin,  Sir 
Thomas  contributed  the  notices  of  the  Lyric 
Poets  of  Greece,  of  Thucydides,  sections  of 
the  history  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  the  Ancients,  Ac. 

He  stood  well,  too,  on  the  once  brilliant 
staff  of  the  London  Magazint,  that  bright- 
starred,  thickly-starred,  ill-starred  rival  of 
Old  Ebony.  Remembering  how  noble  an 
army  of  coadjutors  it  once  maintained,  we 
may  well  concur  in  Hood’s  saying,  that  per¬ 
haps  no  ex-periodical  might  so  appropriately 
be  apostrophised  with  the  Irish  funeral  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘‘Arrah,  honey,  why  did  you  die?” 
“  Had  you  not,”  he  continues  (and  as  poor 
John  Scott’s  successor  he  speaks  feelingly), 
"  an  editor,  and  elegant  prose  writers,  and 
beautiful  poets,  and  broths  of  boys  for  criti¬ 
cism  and  classics,  and  wits  and  humorists, — 
Elia,  Cary,  Procter,  Cunningham,  Bowring, 
Barton,  llazlitt,  Elton,  Hartley,  Coleridge, 
Talfourd,  Soane,  Horace  Smith,  Reynolds, 
Poole,  Clare,  and  Thomas  Benyon,  with  a 
power  besides?  Hadn’t  you  Lions’  Heads 
with  Traditional  Tales?  Hadn’t  you  an 
Opium-eater,  and  a  Dwarf,  and  a  Giant,  and 
a  learned  Lamb,  and  a  Green  Man  ?  Arrah, 
why  did  you  die  ?”*  To  that  longer-lived 


*  HootTn  Owa(184A).  The  patbetie  H'Ajr  in  this 
inquest  touching  the  *  dear  deceased”  seems  to  find 
its  answer  in  the  mismanagement  of  new  proprie¬ 
tory  and  the  falling  off  of  old  contributors.  Thus 


Magazine  which  the  reader  now  holds  in  his 
hand,  was  Mr.  Talfourd  also  a  steady  con¬ 
tributor  ;  and  he  has  amusingly  recorded  his 
sense  of  the  utter  unfitness  of  the  then 
Editor  (Campbell)  for  his  office — alleging 
that  he  regarded  a  magazine  as  if  it  were  a 
long  affidavit,  or  a  short  answer  in  Chancery, 
in  which  the  absolute  truth  of  every  senti¬ 
ment  and  the  propriety  of  every  jest  were 
verified  by  the  editor’s  oath  or  solemn 
affirmation ;  that  he  stopped  the  press  for  a 
week  at  a  comma,  balanced  contending  epi¬ 
thets  for  a  fortnight,  and  at  last  grew  rash  in 
his  despair,  and  tossed  the  nearest,  and  often 
the  worst  article,  “  unwhipp’d  of  justice,”  to 
the  impatient  printer.  Both  the  great  Quar¬ 
terlies,  we  believe,  may  also  claim  the  name 
of  Talfourd  on  their  respective  lists  of  criti¬ 
cal  allies. 

But  though  periodical  literature  had  pro¬ 
vided  his  labors  with  a  “  local  habitation,”  a 
“name”  of  prominent  import  and  illumina¬ 
ted  letters  was  first  secured  to  him  by  the 
production  of  “  Ion.”  The  play  was  pri¬ 
vately  printed  in  1834,  and  reviewed  in  the 
Quarterly ;  its  performance  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  in  1836  was  one  of  the  memorabilia  of 
the  modern  stage.  Miss  Mitford  has  told  us 
of  one  brilliant  gathering  congregated  to 
watch  the  fortunes  of  the  tragedy  on  its 
opening  night;  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has 
pictured  the  dazzling  coup  d' ail  of  the 
theatre,  where,  “ever  and  aye,  hands,  stung 
with  tear-thrilled  eyes,  snapping  the  silence,* 
burst  in  crashing  thunders  ” — and  where  the 

we  read  in  a  letter  of  lamb's  to  Wordsworth 
(1822):  “Our  chief  reputed  aseistanU  have  for¬ 
saken  us.  The  Opium-eater  crossed  us  once  with  a 
dazzling  path,  and  hath  as  suddenly  left  us  dark¬ 
ling: — and  again,  to  Bernard  Barton  (1823):  The 
London,  1  fear,  (alls  off  1  linger  among  iu  creak¬ 
ing  rafters,  like  the  last  rat ;  it  will  topple  down  if 
they  don't  get  some  buttreeeesi  They  have  pulled 
down  three ;  Hazlitt,  Procter,  and  their  beet  stay, 
kin<l  light  hearted  Wainwright,  their  Janus.”  (Of 
the  last-mentioned  [Janos  Weathercock],  Justice 
Talfourd  disclosed  a  lamentable  history  in  the 
Final  MemorialK)  Thomas  Hood  thus  sketchea 
the  catastrophe  of  the  declining  Magazine  :  “  Worst 
of  all,  a  new  editor  tried  to  pot  the  Belles  Letters  in* 
Utilitarian  envelopes;  whereupon  the  circulation 
of  the  Miscellany,  like  that  of  poor  Le  Fevre.  got 
slower,  slower,  slower, — and  slowerstill, — and  then 
stopped  for  ever!  It  was  a  sorry  scattering  of  those 
old  LondonersI  Some  went  out  of  the  country, 
one  (Clare)  went  into  it  Lamb  retreated  to  C!o1e- 
brook.  Mr.  Cary  presented  himself  to  the  British 
Museum.  Reynolds  and  Barry  took  to  engrossing 
when  they  should  pen  a  stanza;  and  Thomas  Ben- 
yon  gave  up  literature.” 

*  All  this,  by  the  way,  is  rather  difficult  to  con¬ 
strue,  Mr.  Hunt 
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proud,  glad-hearted  dramatist  might,  amid 
thick-clustered  intellectual  bevies, 

- see  his  high  compeers, 

Wordsworth  and  Landor — see  the  piled  array, 
The  many-visaged  heart,  looking  one  way. 

Come  to  drink  beauteous  truth  at  eyes  and  ears. 

Of  “  Ion  ”  we  may  say,  as  its  author  has 
said  of  the  “  Ion  ”  of  Euripides,  that  the 
simplicity  and  reverence  inherent  in  the  mind 
of  its  hero  are  no  less  distinct  and  lovely  than 
the  picture  of  the  scenery  with  which  he  is 
surrounded.  His  feelings  of  humble  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  power  which  has  protected  him — 
his  virtue  unspotted  from  the  world — and 
his  cleaving  to  the  .sacred  seclusion  which 
has  enwrapped  him  from  childhood,  are 
beautifully  drawn.  The  picture  seems  sky- 
tinctured,  of  an  etherial  purity  of  coloring.* 
Ion's 

- life  hath  flowed 

From  its  mysterious  urn  a  sacred  stream. 

In  whose  calm  depth  the  beautiful  and  pure 
Alone  are  mirror’d. 

Love  is  the  germ  of  his  mild  nature,  and 
hitherto  the  love  of  others  hath  made  his 
life  one  cloudless  holiday.  But  a  curse 
smites  the  city — pestilence  stalks  there  by 
noonday,  and  its  arrows  fly  by  night,  and 
there  is  not  a  house  in  which  there’s  not  one 
dead — 

’ew  f  0  Wupqjopof 

2'x>)4/af  iXjfluvEi,  Xoifitog  i'/iitfrag,  woXjv.J 

And  with  this  crisis  in  the  history  of  Argos 
opens  a  criais  in  the  nature  of  Ion — his  soul 
responding  mysteriously  to  the  public  afflic¬ 
tion,  and  conscious  of  strange  connexion  with 
it  :•  his  bearing  becomes  altered ;  his  smile, 
gracious  as  ever,  wears  unwonted  sorrow  in 
its  sweetness ;  “  his  form  appears  dilated  ; 
in  those  eyes  where  pleasure  danced,  a 
thoughtful  sadness  dwells ;  stern  purpose 
knits  the  forehead,  which  till  now  knew  not 
the  passing  wrinkle  of  a  care.”  All  this  is 
touchingly  and  tenderly  brought  out;  and 
indeed  the  whole  tragedy  is  touching  and 
lender.  Beautiful  passages,  feelingly  thought¬ 
ful,  and  in  a  dulcet  strain  of  rhythmical  ex¬ 
pression,  enrich  its  scenes.  But  that  it  has 
massive  power,  as  some  allege,  or  that  it  is 
an  outburst  of  ardent  genius,  or  that  it  is 
true,  first  and  last,  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Greek  drama,  and  is  indeed  the  one  solitary 
and  peerless  specimen  in  modem  times  of 


*  Tragic  Poets  of  Greece, 
f  CEdip.  Tyr.  27-8. 


that  wondrous  composition — when  we  hear 
this  sort  of  thing  dogmatically  reiterated,  we 
are  stolidly  infidel.  The  very  atmosphere  of 
Attica,  is  it  ? — we  cannot  “  swallow  ”  it, 
then.  Byron  tells  us  how  John  Keats 

— —  without  Greek 

Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late, 

Much  as  they  might  have  bwn  supposed  to  speak. 

The  author  of  “  Ion,”  with  Greek,  has  made 
his  Argives  talk  as  the  real  “  old  folks  ”  may 
be  supposed  not  to  have  talked.  Medon  and 
Agenor,  loti  and  Irus,  are  a  whit  too  good  to 
be  true,  and  a  little  too  metrical,  smooth,  and 
polished,  to  be  vigorously  effective.  We 
will  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  with  a  recent 
writer  (famous  in  the  Anti-Church  and  State 
circuit,  and  not  unknown  on  the  “  floor  of 
The  House  ”)  that  ancient  civilization  not 
only  exhibits  little  benevolence,  and  wants 
tenderness,  but  also  shows  none  of  the 
healthier  moral  sensibilities — that  ‘‘it  is  not 
humane — nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  the 
most  intimate  converse  with  it  through  the 
medium  of  its  literature  tends  to  elicit  or  to 
cultivate  our  more  generous  sympathies;”* 
but  we  may  pretty  safely  ignore  in  the  ven¬ 
erable  Argive  heathens  the  benevolence,  ten¬ 
derness,  healthy  moral  sensibilities,  humani¬ 
ties,  and  generous  sympathies,  which  their 
histrionic  doubles  on  the  boards  of  Covent 
Garden  displayed  so  winsomely.  Evidently 
they  have  had  the  schoolmaster  abroad  and 
the  missionary  among  them.  They  have  been 
handsomely  evangelized,  and  gone  through 
the  cirriculum  of  a  polite  education.  Ion 
especially  is  good  and  wise  enough  to  deserve 
benefit  of  clergy,  whatever  parricidal  or 
suicidal  freak  he  may  indulge  in.  He  has 
plainly  read  the  Bible  and  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  and  moulds  his  manners  and 
eloquence  accordingly.  But,  after  all,  it 
goes  against  the  grain  to  affect  levity  in 
speaking  of  one  so  finely  and  delicately 
wrought  as  this  royal  orphan  of  the  temple, 
some  of  whose  words  so  penetrate  the  soul. 
Witness  his  logic  on  the  immortality  of  man : 

Cle.  O  unkind ! 

And  shall  we  never  see  each  other  7 
Jon  (t^er  a  pause).  Yes! 

I  have  ask’d  that  dreadful  question  of  the 
hills 

That  look  eternal ;  of  the  flowing  streams 
That  lucid  flow  for  ever ;  of  the  stars, 

Amid  whose  fields  of  azure  my  raised  spirit 
.  Hath  trod  in  glory  ;  all  were  dumb ;  but  now 

*  Bases  of  Belief  By  Edward  Miall,  M.P.  P. 
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While  I  thus  gaze  upon  thy  living  face, 

I  feel  the  love  that  kindles  through  its  beauty 
Can  never  wholly  perish;  we  sl^l  meet 
Again,  Clenianthe ! 

Witness,  too,  his  description  of  love  tri¬ 
umphing  over  death  in  the  plague-blighted 
homes  of  Argos,  and  his  appeal  from  AJras- 
tua  the  ruthless  tyrant  to  Adraslua  the 
sportive  child,  and  his  compact  with  his  old 
playmate  Phocion,  when  the  latter  would 
ante-date  the  coming  sacrifice.  The  frame¬ 
work  of  the  tragedy  is  not,  perhaps,  very 
artfully  constructed,  nor  the  exigencies  of 
stage  effect  carefully  studied,  nor  the  subor¬ 
dinate  actors  individualized  in  any  memora¬ 
ble  degree :  but,  on  the  whole,  “  Ion  ”  is 
surely  a  fine  play,  and  a  moving — a  thing  of 
beauty,  and  therefore  a  joy  forever.  Or  if 
“  for  ever  ”  will  not  stand  as  a  logical  sequent 
to  such  an  aesthetic  and  Keatsian  antece¬ 
dent — if  literary  immortality  be  too  infinite 
a  conclusion  to  deduce  from  such  a  premise — 
let  us  at  least  give  the  will,  which  is  penes 
nos,  for  the  deed,  which  is  not ;  and  take  up 
our  parahole,  and  say,  in  easternly  devout¬ 
ness,  O  Ion,  live  for  ever  1  and  may  thy 
shadow  never  be  less  ! 

“  The  Athenian  Captive  ”  is  thought  by 
some,  in  the  face  of  that  stubborn  thing, 
fact,  to  be  a  better  play  than  “  Ion.”  It  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  inferior  in  poetry  and 
style.  Passages  and  lines  there  are,  how¬ 
ever,  of  strength  and  beauty — more  than 
most  barristers  could  find  brains  and  time  to 
insert  in  the  product  of  a  Christmas  vaca¬ 
tion.  The  description  of  Ismeue’a  de&i\\ 
recalls  that  of  Lody  Randolph  in  Home’s 
now  unacted  drama;  the  lines  that  tell  how 
the  frenzied  queen,  at  the  cave’s  mouth, 

Tofls’d  her  arms 

Wildly  abroad ;  then  drew  them  to  her  breast. 
As  if  she  clasped  a  vision’d  infant  there — 

add  reflex  energy  and  pathos  to  her  own  fine 
utterance. 

Listen !  I  was  pluck’d 

From  the  small  pressure  of  an  only  babe . — 

and  her  destiny  is  wrought  out  with  highly 
impressive  art,  “  as  fits  a  matron  of  heroic 
line” — her  majestic  form  lost  finally  in 
clouds  and  mystery,  departed  like  (Edipus, 
where  none  may  follow  or  inquire.  Thoas 
declaims  with  glowing  rhetoric,  and  plays 
the  high-soul’d  warrior  almost  grandly — 
cleaving  in  captivity  to  “  the  loveliness,  the 
might,  the  hope  of  Athens  ” — one  that  is 
**  foe  to  Corintii — not  a  traitor,  nor  one  to 


league  with  treason  ” — whose  bearing  and 
speech  under  the  pressure  of  thraldom  are 
shaped,  “  with  a  difierence,”  after  those  of 
the  Miltonic  Agonistes.  Glencoe  ”  is  more 
peremptorily  repudiated,  as  a  Highland 
tragedy,  by  North  Britishers,  than  the 
"  Athenian  Captive  ”  and  “  Ion,”  as  Greek 
tragedies,  by  Helleniziug  Southrons.  Lord 
Jeffrey  permitted  it  to  be  inscribed  to  him, 
but  his  countrymen  protest  against  the  stage' 
massacre,  as  “  murder  most  foul  and  most 
unnatural,”  committed  on  their  unapproach¬ 
able  territory  ;  so  perilous  is  it  to  meddle 
with  the  national  property  of  a  people  char¬ 
acterized,  according  to  Elia,  by  such  “  Im¬ 
perfect  Sympathies  ”  with  the  rationale  of 
homage  ab  extra.  Thus,  one  Edinburgh 
critic — Professor  Aytoun,  was  it  not  ? — was 
spokesman  for  a  phalanx  of  others,  all  armed 
to  the  teeth,  when  he  declared  that  a  more 
lamentable  failure  than  this  attempt  to  found 
a  tragedy  on  the  woful  massacre  of  Glen¬ 
coe — “a  grosser  jumble  of  nonsense  about 
ancestry  and  chieftainship  ” — was  never  per¬ 
petrated.  As  though  even  in  Glencoe’s 
ashes  lived  their  wonted  fires, — nemo  me 
impun'e  lacesset  being  practically  synonymous 
with  noli  me  langere — for  “  off  at  a  tangent  ” 
of  the  tenderest  quality  flies  the  genus  irri- 
tabile,  and  “  take  that,  you  pock-pudding  !” 
(illustrated  by  the  administration  of  a  “  con¬ 
ker  ”)  is  the  reward  of  any  such  “  ordeal  by 
touch.”  We  fear  that  had  this  particular 
tragedy  been  a  stage  triumph,  it  would  have 
been  “  damned  ”  with  something  else  than 
"  faint  praise,”  across  the  Tweed.  But  even 
sturdy  Cis-Tweedites  are  constrained  to  own 
that  “  Glencoe  ”  is  flat  and  feeble,  and  that 
no  mountain  breeze  freshens  it,  no  mountain 
catar.ict  chants  a  wild  obligato  to  the  stern 
theme,  no  swelling  pibroch  utters  its  wail,  no 
heather-legged  son  of  somebody  shows  us 
where  we  are,  to  the  oblivion  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  Londener  in  his  study,  inspired  by 
Macready  as  model  of  Celtic  heroism,  and 
content  with  the  stage  of  the  Little  Theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  as  a  tolerable  approxima¬ 
tion  to  the  romantic  fastness  of  the  Mac¬ 
donalds. 

Thus,  by  public  judgment,  both  from  the 
closet  and  from  the  playhouse,  Sir  Thomas 
Talfourd’s  second  dramatic  venture  was  pro¬ 
nounced  a  decline  from  the  first,  and  still 
more  decidedly  the  third  from  the  second. 
He  is  said  to  have  now  “  on  the  stocks  ” 
another  tragedy,  which  we  hope  to  greet  as 
an  emphatic  reaction  from  this  scale  of 
descents.  May  it  take  precedence  as  unques¬ 
tioned  of  the  existing  trilogy,  as  Mr.  Justice 
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on  the  bench  does  of  Mr.  Serjeant  at  the  I 
bar.  ^ 

In  his  “Vacation  Rambles”  we  find  the 
hearty  glee  of  a  fagged  counsel  at  escaping 
from  work,  not  indeed  to  take  his  ease  at  his 
inn,  but  to  bustle  about  guililess  of  horse¬ 
hair  coronal  and  defiant  of  common  law — 
steaming  from  Havre  to  Rouen,  whizzing 
along  the  St.  Germain  Railway,  playing  the 
gourmand  at  Meurice’s,  and  the  critic  at 
the  Parisian  theatres  and  the  galleries  of  the 
Louvre,  pilgrimizing  to  Geneva  and  the 
Alps — Mont  Blanc  reminding  him,  as  ke  saw 
it,  of  “  nothing  so  much  in  nature  or  art  as 
a  gigantic  twelfth-cake,  which  a  scapegrace 
of  Titan’s  ‘enormous  brood,’  or  ‘younger 
Saturn,’  had  cut  out  and  slashed  with  wild 
irregulaiity.”  His  frank  expression  of  so 
unsentimental  a  thought,  is  one  characteris¬ 
tic  of  this  book  of  rambles ;  another  is,  tlie 
zest  with  which  he  so  frequently  records  his 
appreciation  of  creature  comforts — such  as 
the  “  we  sat  down  to  an  excellent  breakfast,” 
on  “a  large  cold  roast  fowl,'  broiled  ham, 
eggs,  excellent  coffee,  and  a  bottle  of  good 
Rhenish,”  followed  “about  two  o’clock  ”  by 
an  “  admirably  dressed  little  dinner,”  made 
up  of  “a  thin  beefsteak,  thoroughly  broiled 
(or  fried,  as  the  case  might  be),  with  a  sauce 
of  parsley  and  butter,  and  a  cold  crearo- 
chicken-salad,  «kc.,  «kc.,”  “  accompanied  by 
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a  bottle  of  Asmanshauser  wine.”  Even  in 
the  family  bivouac  at  the  Grands  Mulcts,  we 
are  conducted  through  the  details  of  the 
dinner,  joyously  protracted  “  till  it  merged 
in  supper  ” — though  the  Head  of  the  Fam¬ 
ily  feelingly  says,  “  I  regret  to  confess  that 
I  could  not  eat  much  myself ;  but  1  looked 
with  a  pleasure  akin  to  that  with  which  the 
French  king  watched  the  breakfast  of  Quen¬ 
tin  Durward,  on  the  activity  of  my  younger 
friends  ” — who  with  Homeric  intensity  tore 
asunder  the  devoted  chickens,  and  left  the 
bones  there,  to  be  matter  of  speculation  to 
aspiring  geologists  and  scientific  associations 
in  future  ages. 

The  “  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,” 
and  the  “  Final  Memorials,”  are  household 
treasures.  Exception  may  be  taken  to  occa¬ 
sional  passages — but  the  net  result  is  de¬ 
lightful,  as  every  memorial  of  Elia  must  be — 
that  “cordial  old  man,”  whose  lot  it  was  to 

— ^leave  behind  him,  freed  from  griefs  and  years. 
Far  worthier  things  than  tears  * 

The  love  of  friends  without  a  single  foe : 
Unequalled  lot  below ! 


•  Addressed  by  Mr.  I.Andor  to  “The  SUter  of 
Elis’* — whom,  moumiog,  he  would  fain  comfort 
with  the  reminder — “yet  awhile!  again ehall  Elia’s 
smile  refresh  thy  heart,  where  heart  can  ache  no 
more. 


NEO-PLATONISM  — HYPATIA.* 

From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  KINGSLEY. 


Sir  Thomas  Brow.ve  compares  heresies  to 
the  river  Arethusa,  which  loses  its  current, 
and  passes  under  ground  in  one  place,  to  re¬ 
appear  in  another.  He  talks,  in  his  quaint 
fashion,  of  a  certain  metempsychosis  of  ideas, 
according  to  which  the  soul  of  one  man  appears 
to  pass  into  another,  and  opinions  find,  after 
sundry  revolutions,  “  men  and  minds  like 
those  that  first  begat  them.”  No  philosopher 
has  yet  arisen  fully  to  follow  out  the  hint  of 

*  Hypatia ;  or.  New  Foes  with  an  old  face.  By 
GHAU.B  Kimqsuct,  Jon.  2  vols.  J.  W.  Parker, 
and  Son. 


that  fanciful  old  physician  to  whose  egotistic 
yet  genial  soliloquizing  we  still  hearken  in  the 
pages  of  the  Religio  Medici.  A  synic  might 
perhaps,  regard  Adelung’s  History  of  Hu¬ 
man  Folly  as  already  occupying  nearly  all 
the  ground  embraced  by  such  a  study.  Has 
not  Shakspeare  said — 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, 
That  all  with  one  consent  praise  new-born  gauds, 
Though  they  be  framed  and  fashioned  of  things 
past  ? 

True, — as  Shakspeare  always  is —  yet  what 
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a  fascinatin$;r  theme  does  the  very  rebuke 
disclose.  Such  an  inquiry  into  the  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  antiquity  has  been  thus 
attired  in  the  show  of  novelty, — into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  mysterious  interpenetration  of 
old  and  new, — into  the  laws,  if  laws  there 
be,  according  to  which  dead  thoughts  are 
periodically  raised  to  life,  and  the  past  is 
summoned  to  play  its  part  under  the  freshly- 
painted  mask  of  the  present,  might  well  task 
the  largest  powers,  would  be  replete  with 
interest  and  instruction.  It  is  interesting,  in 
the  fairy  land  of  fiction,  to  watch  the  transit 
of  the  classic  into  the  romantic  fable, — to  see 
Jason  and  Medea  reappear  as  venturous 
knight  and  sage  princess, — to  find  the  Fates 
transformed  into  duennas  keeping  watch  over 
Proserpine,  and  to  recognize  Cerberus  in 
that  hideous  giant  horrible  and  high,  who 
guards  tlie  melancholy  castle  of  King  Pluto. 
It  is  yet  more  so,  in  the  high  provinces  of 
thought,  to  trace  the  transmigration  of  error 
or  of  truth  into  forms  familiar  to  a  later  age, 
and  to  observe  the  resumption,  as  in  a  new 
element,  of  conflicts  apparently  decided  long 
since.  What  tradition  long  reported  con¬ 
cerning  that  terrible  engagement  between 
the  utmost  strength  of  the  Roman  and  the 
Hun,  philasophy  exhibits  as  true  respecting 
the  more  subtile  struggles  of  human  opinion. 
It  was  said  that,  on  the  night  after  the  bat¬ 
tle, — above  the  vast  plains  of  Chilons, 
stretching  with  their  heaps  of  dead  miles 
away  into  the  darkness  on  either  hand — the 
ghosts  of  the  slain  warriors  arose,  and,  mar¬ 
shalled,  in  the  upper  air,  renewed,  with  un¬ 
earthly  arms  and  hate,  the  strife  which  death 
had  interrupted.  Thus  has  the  antagonism 
of  rival  modes  of  thought  perpetuated  its 
contest,  while  the  early  champions  or  pro¬ 
pounders  of  either  principle  are  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  death  below,  "  Xon  enim  hominum 
inUritu  sentmtia  quoque  occidunt." 

A  comparative  survey  of  the  modifications 
of  opinion  such  as  we  propose,  would  fur¬ 
nish  many  a  valuable  lesson.  It  would  illus¬ 
trate,  in  its  course,  that  substantial  identity 
of  human  nature  which  makes  one  kindred 
of  all  times  and  countries.  It  would  point 
out  those  common  wants  and  common  ho|>es 
which,  under  every  superficial  dilference,  are 
the  foundations  of  man’s  nature,  somewhat 
as  science  finds  *the  inorganic  crust  of  the 
earth  unaltered  by  varieties  of  clime,  and 
trap  and  basalt,  porphyry  and  granite,  every¬ 
where  the  same,  whether  crested  by  the 
branching  palm,  or  mantled  shaggily  by 
stunted  firs.  It  would  separate  between 
the  original  and  the  stolen  property  of  mo¬ 


dem  speculation,  and  bring  about  such  a 
general  gaol-delivery  of  plagiarisms  as  might 
well  remind  us  of  those  grotesque  mediaeval 
pictures  of  the  last  judgment,  in  which 
the  fishes  appear  bearing  in  their  mouths 
the  heads,  arms,  and  legs  of  the  drowned 
men  they  have  devoured.  It  would  show 
how  often  the  prophetic  words  of  the  con¬ 
fessors  and  the  martyrs  of  reform  in  religion 
or  in  science — which  seemed  to  be  shed 
like  an  untimely  product  on  the  earth — 
to  be  scattered  by  winds,  and  trodden  into 
mire  by  the  hoof  of  beasts,  have  been  in  re¬ 
ality  conserved,  and  made  to  utter  their  voice 
in  another  form  to  another  generation,  even 
as  the  withered  leaves  in  the  fabled  island  of 
the  Hebrides  were  said  to  be  changed  into 
singing-birds  as  soon  as  they  had  fallen  to 
the  ground.  Such  an  inquiry  would  occupy 
a  space  in  the  kingdom  of  mind  as  compre¬ 
hensive  as  that  of  physical  geography  in  the 
kingdom  of  nature.  It  would  be  the  meta¬ 
physical  “  Cosmos”  of  the  mysterious  micro¬ 
cosm — man.  As  the  botanist  can  trace  the 
course  of  certain  races  of  the  human  family 
by  the  presence  of  particular  plants,  which 
are  only  found  where  they  have  trodden,  so 
would  our  investigator  pursue  the  history  of 
a  certain  order  of  mind  by  those  modifica¬ 
tions  of  mental  product,  and  those  practical 
and  moral  fruits  which  uniformly  spring  up 
in  its  train.  As  the  zoologist  has  always  de¬ 
rived,  from  the  examination  of  monstrous 
and  aberrant  forms,  material  to  extend  his 
knowledge  of  the  regularly- developed  organ¬ 
ism,  so  the  mis-shapen  creations  of  mental 
extravagance  or  disease  would  throw  light 
for  the  philosopher  on  the  sources  of  man’s 
danger,  on  the  true  power  and  province  of 
man’s  mind.  As  the  votary  of  science  learns 
to  distinguish  between  the  physiological  and 
the  morphological  import  of  the  organs  of  a 
plant,  when  he  finds  the  same  vital  function 
which  belongs  to  the  leaf  in  one  species,  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  stem  in  another, — so  would  it 
be  with  our  inquirer,  if  possessed  of  a  saga¬ 
city  equal  to  his  undertaking.  He  would 
find  the  intellectual  life  of  successive  periods 
fostered,  now  by  one  class  of  men,  and  now 
by  another, — that  no  order  or  institution  can 
be  declared  the  necessary  organ  hy  which 
society  shall  breathe  or  feed, — and  liiat  he 
must  often  look  for  the  vitality  of  an  age, 
not  in  the  professed  centre  of  its  culture,  but 
in  some  portion  of  its  growth  which,  to  a  su¬ 
perficial  eye,  would  appear  only  an  unsightly 
excrescence,  or  an  unimportant  appendage. 
He  would  learn,  too,  to  anticipate,  from  the 
revival  of  old  errors,  the  revival  of  old  re- 
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actions  appropriately  modi6ed,  and  would 
contemplate  with  wonder  that  beneficent  pro¬ 
vision  by  which  the  most  baneful  opinions 
appear,  almost  invariably,  accompanied  by 
their  antidotes — the  excess  of  the  evil  pro¬ 
voking  a  healthful  antagonism,  so  that  the 
poison  and  the  medicine  grow  side  hy  side, 
as  the  healing  trumpet-tree  is  said  always  to 
raise  its  purple  blossoms  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  deadly  manchineel. 

From  the  somewhat  enigmatical  title  of  Mr. 
Kingsley’s  tale,  we  had  looked  for  a  contri¬ 
bution,  which  we  felt  sure  would  be  of  value, 
in  the  direction  now  indicated.  It  appeared 
to  be  his  purpose  to  indicate  the  substantial 
identity  of  the  past  and  the  present  strife 
waged  between  that  wisdom  of  this  world  ac¬ 
counted  foolishness  by  God,  and  that  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  cross  so  often  accounted  foolish¬ 
ness  by  man.  The  past  conflict  he  has  de¬ 
picted  fully,  and  with  admirable  skill.  But 
Its  parallel  with  the  present  antagonism  of 
similar  parties  is  but  generally  hinted  at  in  a 
summary  remark  or  two  on  his  last  page. 

This  reticence  may  have  proceeded  from 
aesthetic  or  from  prudential  considerations. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  with  his  bitter  worldly 
heart  and  oily  sanctimonious  phrase,  with  his 
capacity  for  business  and  for  hatred,  alike 
enormous,  is  a  shadow  among  shadows.  But 
the  bishop  of  Exeter,  into  whose  body  the 
soul  of  Cyril  has  unquestionably  transmigrat¬ 
ed,  is  a  living  reality  in  lawn.  It  might  not 
be  pleasant  to  approach  too  nearly  that  eccle¬ 
siastical  mud  volcano,  which,  always  growl¬ 
ing  and  simmering,  may  explode  in  an  instant 
with  such  terrific  force  its  bespattering  bap- 
'  tism  of  abuse.  Again,  Mr.  Newman,  like 
Porphyry,  aspires  to  be  a  religious  man  with¬ 
out  being  a  Christian,  and  in  behalf  of  an 
ambitious  and  unintelligible  religious  senti¬ 
ment  assails  the  Old  Testament  and  miscon¬ 
ceives  the  New.  Like  lamblichus,  too,  many 
of  our  sceptical  spiritualists  are  credulous 
votaries  of  the  theurgic  pretensions  of  our 
time.  They  find  the  gospels  incredible,  but 
they  have  surrendered  to  the  Pough  Keepsie 
Seer.  Their  reason  rises  in  disdain  against 
the  claims  of  an  apostle,  but  falls  prostrate 
before  an  American  rapping.  Their  faith  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  refused  to 
credit  the  report  of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
but  could  believe  in  the  Cock-lane  ghost. 
These  spiritual  manifestations  of  our  own  day 
are  the  counterpart  of  those  pretended  marvels 
which  deluded  the  Alexandrian  adepts  who 
were  too  wise  to  receive  the  faith  of  the  Na- 
zarene-  If  Mr.  Kingsley  had  pursued  his 
parallel,  therefore,  be  would  have  bad  work 


enough  upon  his  hands.  The  two  foes  he 
had  so  faithfully  portrayed  would  have  united 
against  him.  The  bigots  would  have  assailed 
khim  on  the  one  side,  and  the  infidels  on  the 
other.  In  the  hands  of  adversaries  so  em¬ 
bittered,  his  reputation  could  scarcely  have 
escaped  the  fate  of  his  heroine  Hypatia. 

But  no  one  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Kingsley’s  writings  will  readily  believe 
that  he  has  in  any  undue  measure  the  fear 
of  man  before  his  eyes.  He  is  more  likely 
to  have  paused  where  he  has  done,  from  de¬ 
ference  to  what  he  deemed  the  dictate  of 
taste,  than  from  any  cautious  heed  to  the 
'  presentiments  of  timidity.  He  considers, 
probably,  the  history  he  has  revived  as  a 
parable,  which,  like  all  parables  good  for 
anything,  carries  its  main  lesson  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  He  would  urge,  with  some  tr^th,  in 
his  justification,  that  the  moral  of  a  story 
should  be  suggested  rather  than  obtruded, — 
that  a  romance  is  not  the  place  for  a  homily, 
— that  the  painter  is  only  indirectly  the 
preacher, — that  those  who  have  ears  to  hear 
will  hear  with  advantage,  and  those  who  have 
not  will  never  be  prosed  into  wisdom.  Still 
we  think  that  some  farther  application  of  the 
results  brought  out  by  this  study  of  the  past 
should  have  been  attempted.  A  concluding 
chapter^  embracing  some  such  thoughtful 
and  suggestive  summary,  and  indicating  the 
real  analogies  and  distinctions  between  the 
old  conflict  and  the  new,  would  greatly  have 
I  enhanced  the  value  of  the  book. 

In  point  of  style,  Mr.  Kingsley  differs  wide¬ 
ly  from  Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Trench,  with 
whom,  in  matters  of  opinion,  he  appears  to 
possess  much  in  common.  Mr.  Maurice  is 
easy  and  natural ;  his  flowing  language  car¬ 
ries  the  reader  with  him  right  pleasantly,  and 
there  is  a  pellucid  simplicity  about  the  sen¬ 
tences  severally  which  is  not  a  little  charming. 
But  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  marred  by  a 
want  of  definiteness.  Much  is  suggested, 
little  is  established.  An  ingenious  succession 
of  side-lights  are  thrown  upon  the  subject, 
but  in  some  way  they  perplex  each  other. 
We  miss  that  vigorous  and  telling  summary 
of  results,  without  which  we  may  be  dazzled  or 
amused,  but  are  left  uninstructed  after  all  as 
to  the  contemplated  conclusion  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Trench,  again,  is  less  defective  in  this 
respect,  though  acccustomed  sometimes  to  in¬ 
vest  his  theme  with  an  unnecessary  abstrac¬ 
tion,  and  apt  to  handle  it  in  a  large  aerial 
manner,  imposing  enough,  but  unsatisfactory 
to  such  as  desire  to  see  eloquent,  philosophical 
generalizations  always  well  supported  by  the 
I  evidence  and  detail  of  facts.  The  style  of 
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Mr.  Trench,  where  his  subject  allows  him  full 
scope,  is  stately,  rich,  and  full — a  kind  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  antique, — now  breathing  out  some 
pensive  imagination — 

“  To  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes,  and  soft  recorder,” 

and  now  again  rising  into  grandeur,  colored 
by  the  many  slanting  hues  of  his  cathedral 
window — Fancy.  It  is  characterized  more 
by  beauty  than  by  power,  yet  it  posesses  so 
much  of  the  former  as  never  to  be  wholly  des¬ 
titute  of  the  latter.  Its  appeal  is  that  of 
taste  and  learning  to  a  circle  comparitively 
limited. 

Mr.  Kingsley,  on  the  other  hand,  addresses 
a  larger  auditory  in  another  tone.  His  vehe¬ 
ment  and  daring  nature  has  marked  out  a 
course  for  itself.  He  is  thought  to  have  been 
even  too  oblivious,  at  times,  of  the  smooth- 
shaven  proprieties — of  the  starched  and 
white-neckclothed  nicety  of  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
ventionalism.  In  fact,  he  would  seem,  at  one 
time,  to  have  taken  the  Carlyle  fever,  and  to 
have  bad  it  very  badly  indeed.  But  the  sick- 
nbss  did  not  with  him  as  with  poor  Sterling,  de¬ 
velop  into  a  life-long  disorder.  Mr.  Kingsley 
got  over  his  Carlyle-period  as  other  strong 
minds  have  survived  their  Werter  and  Byron 
periods — their  era  of  affectation  and  sentiment¬ 
ality — that  time  of  life  wherein,  as  of  old, — 

**  Y'onng  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 
Only  for  wanlpness.” — 

So  Mr.  Kingsley  recovered,  and  now  exhibits 
a  mental  constitution  whose  vitals  the  disease 
has  left  untouched.  In  all  he  has  written,  the 
freshness  and  vigor  of  an  independent  and  pow¬ 
erful  mind  are  apparent.  Even  where  we  think 
him  wrung  we  cannot  but  respect  bis  motive, 
and  honor  his  conscientiousness  and  courage. 
The  excellences  of  his  style  are  bis  own,  its 
faults  those  of  the  school  in  which  he  appears 
first  to  have  studied.  There  is  observable  in 
many  parts  of  his  writings  a  strain  and  vio¬ 
lence  hardly  compatible  with  the  highest  order 
of  power — a  certain  self-conscious  and  spas¬ 
modic  effort  which  cannot  dare  to  be  calm 
and  natural,  which  fears  repose  as  though  it 
were  dullness  and  death  inevitable.  He  loves 
abrupt  transitions,  dashes,  intervening  chains 
of  dots,  and  has  used,  but  too  freely,  stage 
property  of  this  sort,  for  the  purpose  of  effect. 
But  his  sins  in  this  respect  are  venial  compar¬ 
ed  with  those  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  Already  he  is 
outgrowing  such  faults;  and  Hypatia,  while 
thoroughly  characterestic  of  the  author  of 
Yeast,  and  Alton  Locke,  manifests  a  patient, 
thoughtful  comprehensiveness,  to  which 


neither  of  those  very  clever  books  can  lay 
claim.  The  vices  to  which,  under  such  influ¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Kingsley  was  most  exposed — those 
of  exaggeration  and  one-sidedness,  he  appears 
now  to  have  almost  completely  escaped.  It 
may  not  be  flattering  to  Mr  Carlyle,  but  we 
believe  it  to  be  true,  that  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  best  minds,  whose  early 
youth  his  writings  have  powerfully  influenced, 
will  look  back  on  the  period  of  such  subjec¬ 
tion  as  the  most  miserably  moibid  season  of 
their  life.  On  awaking  from  such  delir¬ 
ium  to  the  sane  and  healthful  realities  of 
manful  toil,  they  will  discover  the  hollowness 
of  that  sneering,  scowling,  wailing,  declama¬ 
tory,  egotistical,  and  bombastic  misanthrophy, 
which,  in  the  eye  of  their  unripe  judgment, 
wore  the  air  of  a  philosophy  so  profound. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Kingsley  to  bear  in 
mind  what,  so  circumstanced,  he  refrains  from 
doing,  as  well  as  what  he  does.  He  does  not 
imagine  that,  to  speak  to  the  universal  heart, 
he  has  only  to  “  thou”  the  reader,  lo  apostro¬ 
phize  him  as  “brother,”  or  loudly  to  cry,  “  O, 
man !”  He  does  not  believe  that  a  short- 
winded  Emersonian  sentence  is  great  of  neces¬ 
sity  with  oracular  majesty.  He  does  not 
regard  it  as  indicative  of  vast  superiority,*  to 
call  his  fellow-laborers  in  the  historic  field  or 
his  fellow-men,  anywhere,  dry-as-dust,  pud¬ 
ding-heads,  imbecile,  choughs,  beetles,  apes, 
and  ostriches.  He  does  not  reckon  a  certain 
vituperative  volubility  among  the  supernatural 
priviliges  of  the  inspired  priesthood  of  letters, 
He  does  not  believe  that  either  originality  or 
depth  can  be  secured  by  the  virtue  inherent 
in  capital  letters.  He  does  not  serve  up  pages 
liberally  besprinkled  with  Silencies,  Eterni¬ 
ties,  and  Apysses,  as  a  condiment  attractive 
to  the  jaded  appetite,  which  loathes  every¬ 
thing  natural.  He  does  not  fill  with  the  com¬ 
monest  verity  some  monstrous  and  unwieldy 
sentence,  till  it  seems  a  discovery  of  appalling 
import,  while  the  whole  may  be  compared 
to  a  giant  in  a  midsummer  pageant,  “  march¬ 
ing,”  as  saith  an  old  writer,  **  as  though  it  were 
alive,  and  ‘  armed  at  all  f>oints,’  but  within 
stufled  full  of  browne  paper  and  ‘  tow,'  which 
the  shrewd  boyes,  under  peeping,  do  guileful¬ 
ly,  discover,  and  tume  to  a  greate  de^i^ion.” 

The  strength  so  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley’s  writings  is  power  of  that  kind  which  re* 
suits  from  the  consecration  of  great  gifts  to  a 
great  purpose.  His  convictions  are  strong, 
his  aim  is  worthy.  He  is  not  one  of  the 
many  clever  men  of  our  time  whose  acuteness 
and  whose  talents  are  rendered  almost  futile 
by  a  lack  of  earnest  conviction.  Now  Mr. 
Kingsley  does  believe  strongly;  as  Austin 
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Caxton  would  say — he  never  forgets  “the 
saffron-bag.”  What  he  believes  he  must 
speak,  and  what  he  says  he  must  make  men 
hear.  He  is  not  to  be  precluded  by  his  pro¬ 
fession  from  the  use  of  any  legitimate  means 
which  shall  secure  attention  to  his  message. 

If  men  will  not  hear  his  truth  in  essays,  ser¬ 
mons,  big  books,  they  shall  receive  it  in  the 
drama,  the  tale,  the  historical  romance.  In 
addition  to  this  intensity  and  concentrative- 
ness,  this  faculty  of  gathering  up  in  a  present 
purpose  all  the  energy  he  possesses,  Mr. 
Kingsley  is  endowed,  in  no  small  measure, 
with  that  gift  of  language  which  communi¬ 
cates  to  other  minds  the  creations  and  the 
feelings  that  people  his  own.  There  are  onlv 
certain  words  which  will  do  this.  The  facul¬ 
ty  which  detects  and  rightly  places  them 
makes  a  man  a  painter  with  the  pen.  Such 
terms  and  epithets  are  the  vincula  between 
the  unseen  world  of  an  author’s  mind  and 
the  actual  world  constituted  by  his  public. 
They  are  the  magic  formulae,  the  ruins  and 
spell- words  by  which  marvels  are  wrought  in 
the  poet’s  “heaven  of  invention.”  In  his 
slightest  touches  Mr.  Kingsley  displays  the 
artist.  He  discerns  at  a  glance  those  features 
of  an  object  which  must  be  brought  out  to 
realize  the  whole  to  the  eye. 

This  power  of  selection  as  to  what  shall  be 
described,  and  this  choice  of  what  is  perhaps 
the  one  only  epithet  in  the  language  which 
could  vividly  and  accurately  indicate  it,  is  the 
secret  of  that  life  and  force  which  distinguish 
his  delineations.  Thus  there  is  so  much  chilly 
verisimilitude  about  his  description  of  the 
^  hunting  held  on  a  foggy  morning,  with  which 
“  Yeast’’  opens,  as  to  make  a  susceptible  read¬ 
er  quite  damp  and  uncomfortable.  It  is 
like  Constabm  s  picture  of  rain,  which  made 
Fuseli  open  his  umbrella.  In  like  manner,  to 
read  of  those  Goths  in  sunny,  dusty,  broiling 
Alexandria,  singingof  northern  snows,  is  verily 
like  the  refreshment  of  an  ice  in  the  dog-days. 
And  so  throughout,  those  who  will  give 
themselves  up  fairly  to  the  enjoyment  of  Mr. 
Kingsley’s  pages  may  be  carried  within  an 
hour  to  the  remotest  extremes  of  climate, 
physical  or  moral  ;  they  may  travel  from 
Hyperborean  frosts  to  burning  Abyssinia — 
from  mental  territories  of  ice-bound  skeptic  to 
the  dangerous  heats  of  brain-sick  fanatacism. 

Bu|,  apart  from  this  descriptive  faculty, 
there  is  another  attribute  to  which  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley  owes  no  small  proportion  of  his  deserved 
8ucce^s;  this  quality  is  sympathy.  Without 
this  insight  of  the  heart  an  acute  and  com¬ 
prehensive  mind  may  accomplish  nos  a  little 
as  a  philosopher,  but,  as  an  artist,  must  be 


powerless.  It  is  much  to  be  able  to  enter¬ 
tain  two  ideas  at  the  same  time — at  least, 
such  capacity  would  seem  to  be  more  rare 
among  us  than  could  be  wished,  judging 
from  the  desperate  haste  with  which  we  see 
men  daily  rushing  from  extreme  to  extreme, 
and  stultifying  themselves  by  arguing  from 
abuse  against  use.  But  higher  yet  is  his  en¬ 
dowment  who  possesses  a  heart  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  open  to  all  mankind — who  can  enter  into 
the  hopes  and  fears,  the  sorrows  and  the 
temptation  of  minds  the  most  opposite.  We 
admire  the  calmness  which  can  so  deliberately 
estimate  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
either  side  in  the  battle  between  truth  and 
error.  We  pay  our  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
graphic  skill  which  realizes,  with  equal  truth, 
the  religious  stillness  of  the  desert,  and  the 
tumultous  horror  of  the  amphitheatre — which 
exhibits,  with  such  ease  and  clearness,  almost 
as  it  were  in  passing,  that  strange  compound, 
yclept  Alexandrian  philosophy,  and  can  com¬ 
press  into  a  sentence  the  system  of  Lucretius, 
till  we  seem  to  see  the  forlorn  world  as  he 
saw  it — an  aimless  and  everlasting  gravjta- 
tion  of  innumerable  atoms.  But  most  of  all 
do  we  love  that  true  hearted  kindliness,  the 
tenderness  of  the  strong,  which  gently  and  re¬ 
verently  lifts  the  veil  from  the  dark  and  mourn¬ 
ful  sanctuary  of  hearts  that  have  found  no 
God — that  tremble  bewildered  between  their 
devotion  and  their  doubt — that  seek,  but  seek 
amiss,  or  that  are  seen  in  one  place  denying 
the  use  of  search,  and  in  another  discovering 
a  deity  only  to  be  crushed  with  terror.  It  is 
from  the  heart  alone  that  any  writer  could 
have  limned  those  changing  features  of  the 
soul  that  we  behold  working,  now  in  aspira¬ 
tion,  and  now  in  despair,  in  the  history  of 
Hypatia,  of  Aben  Ezra,  and  Pelagia.  The 
same  sympathizing  spirit  can  detect  traits  of 
nature  not  wholly  alien  ;  yet  from  the  fellow- 
feeling  of  fellow -sinners,  in  Cyril,  in  Eudse- 
mon,  in  Miriam, — in  the  scheming  prelate,  in 
the  frivilous,  and  selBsh  sciolist,  in  the  fierce 
and  abandoned  procuress.  Even  in  the  case 
of  Peter  the  Reader,  cowardly,  mean,  and 
blood-thirsty  as  the  man  is,  a  retrospetive 
word  or  two  shows  us  that  he  too  had  his 
affections  once,  was  not  thus  evil  always,  and 
had  been  open  to  the  touch  of  pity.  Thus  the 
geologist  may  point  to  the  watermarks  on 
the  fragment  of  hardened  rock  revealing  a 
primaeval  history,  and  recalling  the  time  w  hen 
it  was  a  bright  and  yielding  sand,  traversed 
by  the  silver  ripples  of  some  pool,  or  frith, 
that  shone  and  murmured  amid  the  soltudes 
of  the  unpeopled  world.  i 

Hypatia  exhibits,  as  a  work  of  art,  a  mani- 
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fest  advance  on  the  former  productions  of  Mr. 
Kingsley.  The  same  power  in  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  character,  the  same  passion  and  pathos, 
intermingled  now  with  humor  and  now  with 
sarcasm,  which  characterized  his  earlier  writ¬ 
ings,  are  equally  manifest  in  the  present  story, 
with  a  result  more  satisfactory,  a  truer  unity 
of  design,  more  judgment,  and  apparently 
more  careful  thought  in  the  management  of 
incident  and  dialogue.  As  a  whole,  the  work 
is  more  successful  in  a  province  confessedly 
more  difficult. 

Mr.  Kingsley  never  gives  such  scope  to  his 
indignation  as  when  speaking  of  that  worst 
,  thing — the  corruption  of  the  best.  His  se¬ 
verest  lash  is  reserved  for  the  smiling  malig¬ 
nity  and  the  sleek  villanies  of  Pharisees  and 
zealots.  He  is  at  home  in  detecting  and 
holding  up  to  abhorrence  the  secret  Atheism 
that  lurks  in  the  heart  of  all  intolerance,  the 
iniquity  of  that  unbelief  which  sins  in  the 
name  of  holiness  and  attempts  the  work  of 
Ood  with  the  tools  of  the  devil.  He  is  the 
sworn  enemy  of  all  those  pretences  under 
which  men  would  part  off  the  religious  from 
the  civil  world,  and  override  the  sanctions  of 
morality  for  the  promotion  of  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  interest.  But,  unlike  many  loud-voiced 
denouncers  of  “  wind-bags,”  “  red-tape  isms,” 
and  shams,”  he  tells  us  what  he  loves,  quite 
as  plainly  as  what  he  hates,  what  he  believes 
as  clearly  as  what  he  disbelieves.  He  does 
not  with  incessant  bark  assail  every  effort  phi¬ 
lanthropy  actually  makes,  and  after  snapping 
at  the  legs  of  every  messenger  of  mercy, 
withdraw  into  his  tub — the  cynic  prophet  of 
negation.  He  has  something  positive  to  an¬ 
nounce  and  to  commend.  He  does  not  see  in 
the  mass  of  mankind  a  flat  and  dreary  deluge 
of  common- place — an  aggregate  of  transitory 
waves  lifted  up  into  a  momentary  being, 
raised  for  a  transitory  glance  at  sun  and  moon, 
and  then  subsiding  into  unfathonable  night. 
He  believes  in  a  gospel  which  the  poor  hear 
gladly.  Through  all  the  gathered  clouds  of 
error,  amidst  the  countless  misbegotten  phan¬ 
toms  of  darkness  that  blot  her  glory,  he  be¬ 
holds  in  history  the  Church  of  Christ — the 
Jerusalem  which  is  from  above,  and  is  happy 
in  the  sight  of  the  gleaming  gold  and  sapphire, 
darting  ever  and  anon  a  ray  through  the  va¬ 
pors  from  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  While 
bringing  out  in  unsparing  relief  the  ill-omened 
features  of  that  corruption  which,  in  the  6fth 
century,  had  already  maimed  and  dehled  the 
church,  he  does  not  fail  to  indicate  aright  the 
secret  of  her  real  power.  One  great  lesson 
is  plainly  taught  by  his  book.  Christianity 
— in  spite  of  its  doctrinal  disputes,  so  subtile 
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and  so  envenomed,  on  questions  utterly  in¬ 
soluble, — in  spite  of  those  wrangling,  perse¬ 
cuting  factions,  whose  inveterate  hatred  em¬ 
broiled  East  and  West,  Roman  and  Barbarian, 
Greek  and  Goth,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  tottering  empire, — in  spite  of 
the  trumpery  of  miracle- mongering,  ecstasies, 
and  exorcisms, — of  the  fanaticism  and  the 
stupor,  the  fury  and  the  filth,  of  oriental 
monasticism — Christianity  had,  in  bis  view, 
nevertheless,  an  answer  for  the  deepest  crav¬ 
ings  of  man’s  heart,  which  philosophic  cul¬ 
ture  could  not  in  its  dreams  surmise,  and  was 
busy  with  a  benevolence,  and  glorious  with  a 
self-devotion,  that  attested  daily  a  celestial 
origin — a  divine  commission. 

Hypatia  is  no  one-sided  apology  for  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  it  is  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
thinkings  and  doings  of  men  called  Christians 
at  Alexandria,  in  their  conflict  with  the  van¬ 
ishing  theories  and  the  too  substantial  evils 
of  the  dying  giant  heathendom.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  opposition  they  encountered  was  com¬ 
paratively  feeble ;  the  moral,  gigantic.  Pagan 
philosophy  had  made,  now  and  then,  an  effort 
to  stay,  with  the  arms  of  rhetoric  and  dialec¬ 
tics,  the  vices  of  the  time.  But  the  weapons 
belonged  to  one  element,  and  the  adversaries 
aimed  at  to  another.  The  immorality  which 
peopled  the  atmosphere  of  old  Hellas  mocked 
the  efforts  of  the  sages,  and  seemed  to  say 
from  the  high  place  of  the  powers  of  the  air — 

“  the  elements 

Of  whom  your  swords  are  tempered,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,or  with  bemock’d  at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle  that’s  in  my  plume.” 

Then  came  Christianity, — winning  her  first 
purifying  successes  in  a  world  noisome  with 
the  accumulated  and  legitimized  impurity  of 
many  ages, — appealing  to  the  heart,  to  sanc¬ 
tions,  to  motives,  to  hopes,  drawn  from  the 
highest,  and  tending  thither.  But  the  strug¬ 
gle  soiled  ere  long  her  garments ;  the  spirit 
of  the  world  she  had  overcome  entered  into 
her,  and  the  arts  of  the  conquered  became 
the  lesson  of  the  conqueror. 

Accordingly  we  find  the  Alexandrian 
church,  in  the  fifth  century,  already  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  questionable  practices  of  that 
secularity  she  professed  to  sway  and  aspired 
to  reform.  The  sectarianism,  the  ignorance, 
the  pride,  the  clerical  place- hunting,  the 
bigotry,  the  sanctimonious  pretence  of  fash¬ 
ion  or  of  coarseness,  the  unholy  passions 
baptized  by  Christian  names, — all,  in  short, 
that  which  makes  up  in  our  own  day  the 
common  stock  objection  of  the  irreligious  to 
II 
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Christianity,  was  as  odi  ously  apparent  then 
as  now.  Not  small  will  be  the  service  of 
Mr.  King»ley’s  story  if  it  awakens  in  some 
wavering  minds  the  inquiry — “  Has  not 
Christianity  now  believers  like  Augustine, 
Marjoricus,  and  Victoria,  as  well  as  its  Cyrils 
and  its  Peters;  and  its  message  to  the  weary 
skeptical  Elaphaels  of  the  nineteenth  century 
even  as  to  him  of  the  6fih  ?” 

The  opening  chapter  of  the  tale  introduces 
us  to  the  dwelling-place  of  a  colony  of  monks 
among  the  ancient  ruins  and  the  burning 
sand  hills  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  about 
three  hundred  miles  above  Alexandria.  A 
young  monk,  named  Philammon,  seized  with 
the  desire  of  viewing  for  himself  the  great 
world  without,  obtains  from  his  anxious  su¬ 
periors  permission  to  depart,  and  on  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  night  glides  down  the  river  in  his  little 
skiff  towards  the  famous  metropolis.  Once 
arrived  there,  each  day  amazes  with  a  new 
wonder  the  innocence  of  the  youthful  an¬ 
chorite.  He  views  with  admiration  the  state, 
the  discipline,  the  numbers,  of  the  Christian 
world  at  Alexandria.  With  all  the  zeal  of 
novelty,  he  gives  himself  to  his  share  in  the 
benevolent  labors  of  his  monastic  brethren. 
But  he  learns,  to  his  astonishment,  that 
Christianity  is  not  the  only  power  at  work. 
The  state  is  not  Christian,  though  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  the  emperor  professes  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  Strange  speculations,  lofty  and 
fascinating,  maintain  their  place,  denounced 
as  hellish  by  his  brother  monks,  but  having, 
in  the  very  mystery  and  prohibition,  a  potent 
charm  for  a  mind  longing  after  knowledge, 
and  strong  in  an  untried  fmth.  Hypatia,  a 
woman,  young,  beautiful,  and  wise,  fills  her 
lecture-hall  day  after  day  with  the  fashion, 
the  talent,  and  the  wealth  of  the  city,  as  she 
expounds  this  lofty  and  time- honored  phi¬ 
losophy.  He  thirsts  for  the  opportunity  of 
some  great  achievement :  might  not  he,  Phi¬ 
lammon,  hear  and  judge,  rise  up  and  refute, 
and  bring  the  wanderer  home  into  the  fold  of 
Christ  ?  The  attempt  is  made.  Philammon 
is  treated  by  Hypatia  with  forbearance  ;  by 
the  coarse  jealousy  of  his  brethren  he  is 
heaped  with  wrong  and  insult.  He  takes 
refuge,  from  a  church  so  much  worse  than 
he  had  thought  it,  with  a  philosophy  so  much 
better,  and  becomes  the  pupil  of  Hypatia. 
But,  in  the  sequel,  he  discovers  that  what  is 
refined  in  heathendom,  cannot  be  practically 
separated  from  what  is  brutal  and  licen¬ 
tious, — that  philosophy,  even  in  the  person 
of  its  best  and  holiest  representative,  is  pow¬ 
erless  to  purify  and  slow  to  pity,  and  the 


prodigal  retnms  repentant  to  his  forsaken 
home. 

Such  is  the  mere  thread  work  of  a  story, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  author  contrives 
to  bring  his  readers  in  contact  with  most  of 
the  motley  phases  of  life  that  made  up  the 
sum  of  Alexandrian  existence,  and  to  afford 
them  the  advantage  Philammon  enjoyed,  of 
hearing  for  themselves  both  sides.  The  ad¬ 
vancing  action  presents  to  view  Orestes,  the 
prefect — an  indolent  debauchee,  a  fair  type 
of  many  a  provincial  ruler  in  those  days  of 
feebleness  and  expediency ;  Hypatia,  the 
priestess  of  philosophy,  mourning  over  thg 
extinct  “  Promethean  heat,”  for  ever  depart¬ 
ed  from  the  shrines  at  which  she  worships  ; 
the  giant  Ooths,  stalking  terribly  among  the 
donkey-riding  Alexandrians,  drinking,  loung¬ 
ing,  singing  of  Asgard  and  the  northern  he¬ 
roes,  and  ready  to  sell  their  doughty  sword- 
strokes  to  any  cause  not  compromising  their 
rude  ideas  of  honor — finely  contrasting,  in 
their  savage  dignity,  with  the  mass  of  that 
pauper  populace,  so  cowardly  and  cunning, 
and,  at  times,  so  turbulent  and  fierce,  hun¬ 
gering  after  shows  and  largesses,  after  bread 
without  work,  and  blood  without  danger ; 
the  monks,  swarming  everywhere,  blindly 
rancorous,  and  blindly  beneficent,  disciplined 
like  an  army  by  the  stern  and  methodical 
Cyril,  every  now  and  then  raising  a  riot, 
hunting  down  a  heretic,  and  persecuting  the 
Jews,  yet  constantly  employed  in  nursing 
the  sick,  succoring  the  distressed,  and  toiling 
in  benign  attendance  on  those  social  mala¬ 
dies  which  imperial  misgovernment  produced, 
perpetuated,  and  left  the  church  to  cure  as 
best  she  might. 

Synesius  is  a  specimen  of  a  remarkable 
class  of  men  not  unfrequently  met  with  dur¬ 
ing  the  transition  peri(xl  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  opinions  he  represents  are  familiar  in 
their  outlines  to  every  student  of  the  times, 
but  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  have  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  so  fresh  and  graphic  a  por¬ 
traiture  of  the  daily  habits  and  mode  of  life 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  individuals  of 
the  species.  Synesius  is  a  kind  of  Christian 
Orpheus — a  writer  of  mystical  hymns  that 
read  like  a  rhapsodical  strain  from  Apuleius 
intermingled  with  echoes  from  the  psalter. 
He  accepts  a  Christian  episcopate,  but  he 
cannot  repudiate  the  lessons  of  Pappus,  and 
of  Uieron.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
in  its  literal  acceptation,  is  too  carnal  for  his 
ethereal  Platonism.  He  cannot  surrender 
the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  or  admit  the 
destruction  of  the  world.  He  holds  fast  the 
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do^ma  of  emanation,  invokes  the  Father  as 
Plato’s  primordial  Unity,  and  the  Son  as  the 
Platonic  Demiurge.  He  aspires  to  heaven 
as  the  region  of  the  ideal — the  native  realm 
of  Intelligible  Archetypes.  He  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  philosophise  at  home,  while  he  an¬ 
nounces  the  popular  religion  out  of  doors. 
The  inconsistency  he  reconciles  to  his  con¬ 
science  by  reflecting  that  the  eye  of  the 
vulgar  is  weakly,  that  too  much  light  might 
produce  the  etfect  of  falsehOiKl,  that  an 
element  of  fable  is  indispensable  in  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  multitude.  The  old  aristo¬ 
cratic  inlellectualism  of  the  heathen  world 
reigns  in  him  to  the  last ;  but  a  kind  heart 
often  gets  the  better  of  philosophic  pride, 
and  he  has  much  more  of  the  Christian  in 
him  than  the  name. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  historical 
Synesius  in  the  controvei-sy  between  philoso¬ 
phy  and  faith,  and  the  Synesius  of  Mr. 
Kingsley’s  fiction  is  a  truthful  and  vigorous 
conception  of  the  character  as  exhibited  in 
those  remains  which  time  has  preserved  to 
us. 

The  best  surviving  remnants  of  Roman 
civilization  were  the  class  of  educated  coun¬ 
try  gentlemen.  They  are  found  in  the  fifth 
century  throughout  the  western  empire  re¬ 
siding  on  their  cstiites,  the  petty  lords  of  the 
neighborhood,  men  of  large  property  and 
cultivated  ta.'ite.  They  have  fine  libraries, 
houses  beautifully  furnished,  often  a  private 
theatre  where  some  rhetorician  performs  his 
comedy  before  the  patron,  himself  a  writer 
of  odes  and  epigrams,  and  perhaps  no  in- 
diS^erent  composer  of  music.  Their  time  is 
given  to  the  chase,  to  elegant  banquets,  to 
literary  conversaziones.  Looking  with  dis¬ 
dain  as  philosophers  on  the  degeneracy 
around  them,  and  with  indifference  as  men  of 
wealth  on  the  ordinary  objects  of  ambition, 
they  take  little  part  in  public  affairs,  indif¬ 
ferent  on  religious  matters,  they  make  no 
effort  to  revive  the  old  faith,  or  to  oppose  the 
new.  Give  them  their  books,  and  their 
hounds,  their  generous  wines,  and  their  little 
circle  of  dilettanti,  a  pleasant  friend  to  rattle 
the  dice  with  them,  or  a  lively  party  at  ten¬ 
nis,  and  they  are  happy.  They  will  chat  the 
morning  through  under  the  vines  without 
touching  once  on  a  theme  of  moment  to 
church  or  state,  to  gods  or  men.  The  news 
of  battle  and  revolt,  of  lust  provinces,  and 
changing  empire,  they  will  vote  a  bore,  and 
forget  it  presently,  as,  with  a  jest,  or  a  yawn 
they  return  to  a  new  drama,  or  the  last  im¬ 
promptu,  to  a  critical  conjecture,  or  a  dis¬ 
puted  etymology. 


Meanwhile  the  earnest  business  of  life 
goes  on  without  these  trifling  egotists,  and 
power  is  daily  passing  into  other  bands. 
Men  find  the  Christian  bishop  everything 
which  such  luxurious  idlers  are  not.  They 
dete>t  business  ;  he  toils  in  a  whirl  of  it, 
from  morning  to  night.  They  stand  aloof 
from  the  per>ple ;  he  lives  among  them,  visits, 
preaches,  catechizes,  settles  disputes,  has  an 
ear  for  every  applicant,  finds  time  for  every 
duty.  While  they  are  given  up  to  self¬ 
enjoyment,  he  is  the  admiration  of  the  coun¬ 
try  round  for  his  austerity  and  active  self- 
denial.  While  they  are  occupied  by  fits  and 
starts  with  the  curious  indolence  of  a  rhetori¬ 
cal  philosophy,  be  is  proclaiming  a  living 
truth  to  the  multitude.  He  teaches  the 
wakeful  earnest  husbandry  of  life,  while  they 
are  dreaming  it  away  with  questions  which, 
to  the  working  many,  are  not  worth  a  straw. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that,  in  process  of 
time,  these  two  characters  would  frequently 
unite  in  the  same  person.  The  more  thought¬ 
ful,  active,  or  benevolent  among  the  members 
of  this  imperial  squirearchy  would  discern, 
ere  long,  that  through  the  church  alone 
could  they  take  any  effective  part  in  the  real 
work  of  their  day.  Some  embracing  more, 
and  others  less  of  the  popular  Christian  doc¬ 
trine,  they  entered  the  episcopal  or  priestly 
office,  and  exercised  an  influence  they  could 
never  otherwise  have  acquired.  While  thus 
far  identifying  themselves  with  the  new  order 
of  things,  they  did  not,  however,  relinquish 
all  their  old  tastes  and  pleasures.  The  man 
of  the  world  and  the  man  of  wit,  the  devotee 
of  pagan  philosophy  and  the  wooer  of  the 
classic  mu.se,  were  still  apparent  beneath  the 
robes  of  the  bishop.  Such  was  Synesius  in 
Gyrene,  Sidonius  Apollinaris  in  Gaul,  and 
many  more. 

But  leaving  these  occupants  of  the  frontier 
line,  let  us  visit  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and 
endeavor  to  realize  the  character  and  purpose 
of  the  last  antagonist  arrayed  by  antiquity 
against  the  youthful  faith  of  the  Cross. 

First  of  all,  as  to  what  Neo  Platonism  • 
really  was,  and  then  as  to  the  cause  of  its 
feebleness  and  utter  failure  when  tested  in 
conflict,  even  with  the  Christianity  of  the 
fifth  century.  Let  us  hear  a  part  of  the 
lecture  Mr.  Kingsley  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Hypatia.  She  has  read  aloud,  from  the 
Iliad,  the  well  known  parting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache,  and  then  gives  the  following 
spiritualized  exposition  of  the  passage,  treat¬ 
ing  it,  in  the  style  of  her  school,  not  as  a  tale 
of  human  passion,  but  as  a  philosophical 
allegory.  “  Such,”  she  says,  “  is  the  myth.” 
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“  Do  you  fancy  that  in  it  Flomer  meant  to  hand 
down  to  the  admiration  of  apes  such  earthly 
commonplaces  as  a  mother's  brute  affection,  and 
the  terrors  of  an  infant  ?  Surely  the  deeper  in¬ 
sight  of  the  philosopher  may  be  allowed,  without 
the  reproach  of  fancifulness,  to  see  in  it  the  adum¬ 
bration  of  some  deeper  mystery. 

“  The  elect  soul,  for  instance — is  not  its  name 
Astyanax,  king  of  the  city;  by  the  fact  of  its 
ethereal  parentage,  the  leader  and  lord  of  all 
around  it,  though  it  knows  it  not  7  A  child  as 
vet,  it  lies  upon  the  fragrant  bosom  of  its  mother, 
\ature,  the  nurse  and  yet  the  enemy  of  man. 
Andromache,  as  the  poet  well  names  her,  because 
she  fights  with  that  being,  when  grown  to  man's 
estate,  whom  as  a  child  she  nourished.  Fair  is 
she,  yet  unwise  ;  pampering  us,  after  the  fashion 
of  mothers,  with  weak  indulgences ;  fearing  to 
send  us  forth  into  the  great  realities  of  specula¬ 
tion,  there  to  forget  her  in  the  pursuit  of  glory  ; 
she  would  have  us  while  away  our  prime  within 
the  harem,  and  play  for  ever  round  her  knees. 
And  has  not  the  elect  soul  a  father,  too,  whom  it 
knows  not  ?  Hector,  he  who  is  without — uncon- 
iined,  unconditioned  by  Nature,  yet  its  husband  7 — 
the  all-pervading  plastic  soul,  informing,  organiz¬ 
ing.  whom  men  call  Zeus  the  lawgiver,  .^ther, 
the  fire,  Osiris  the  lifegiver ;  whom  here  the  poet 
has  set  forth  as  the  defender  of  the  mystic  city, 
the  defender  of  harmony,  and  order,  and  beauty, 
throughout  the  utiiver.-e  7  Apart  sits  his  great 
father — Priam,  the  first  of  existences,  father  of 
many  sons,  the  Absolute  Reason ;  unseen,  tre¬ 
mendous,  immovable,  in  distant  glory  ;  yet  him¬ 
self  amenable  to  that  abysmal  unity  which  Homer 
calls  F'ate,  the  source  of  all  which  is,  yet  in  Itself 
Nothing,  without  predicate,  unnameable. 

“  From  It  and  for  It,  the  universal  Soul  thrills 
through  the  whole  creation,  doing  the  beliests  of 
that  Reasoh  from  which  it  overflowed,  unwilling¬ 
ly,  into  the  storm  and  crowd  of  material  appear¬ 
ances;  warring  with  the  brute  forces  of  gniss 
'  matter,  crushing  all  which  is  foul  and  dissonant 
to  itself,  and  clasping  to  its  bosom  the  beautiful, 
and  all  wherein  it  discovers  its  own  reflex  ;  im¬ 
pressing  on  it  its  signature,  reproducing  from  it 
!u  own  likeness,  whether  star,  or  demon,  or  soul 
of  the  elect ; — and  yet,  as  the  poet  hints  in  an¬ 
thropomorphic  language,  haunted  all  the  while  by 
a  sadness — weight  down  amid  all  its  labors  by 
the  sense  of  a  fate — by  the  thought  of  that  Firrt 
One  from  whom  the  8onl  is  originally  descended ; 
from  whom  it,  and  its  Father,  the  Reason  before 
.  it,  parted  tliemselves  when  they  dared  to  think 
and  act,  and  assert  their  own  free  will. 

**  And  in  the  meanwhile,  alas!  Hector,  the 
father,  fights  around,  while  his  children  sleep  and 
feed  ;  and  he  is  away  in  the  wars,  and  they  know 
him  not — know  not  that  they,  the  individuals,  are 
but  parts  of  him,  the  universal.  And  yet  at  mo¬ 
ments— oh  !  thrice  blessed  they  whose  celestial 
parentage  has  made  such  moments  part  of  their 
appoint^  destiny — at  momenta  flashes  on  the  hu¬ 
man  child  the  intuition  of  the  unutterable  secret. 
In  the  spangled  glory  of  the  summer  night — in 
the  roar  of  the  Nile-flood,  sweeping  down  fertility 
in  every  wave — in  the  awful  depths  of  the  temple 


shrine — in  the  wild  melodies  of  old  Orphic  singers, 
or  before  the  images  of  those  gods,  of  w'hose  per¬ 
fect  beauty  the  divine  thensophists  of  (Jreece 
caught  a  fleeting  shadow,  and  with  the  sudden 
miglit  of  artistic  ecstacy  smote  it,  as  by  an  en¬ 
chanter’s  wand,  into  an  eternal  sleep  of  snowy 
stone — in  these  there  flashes  on  the  inner  eye,  a 
vision  beautiful  and  terrible,  of  a  force,  an  energy, 
a  soul,  an  idea,  one  and  yet  million-fold,  rushing 
through  all  created  things,  like  the  wind  across  a 
lyre,  thrilling  the  strings  into  celestial  harmotiy — 
one  life-blood  through  the  million  veins  of  the 
universe,  from  one  great  unseen  heart,  whose 
thunderous  pulses  the  mind  hears  far  away,  beat¬ 
ing  for  ever  in  the  abysmal  solitude,  beyond  the 
heavens  and  the  galaxies,  beyond  the  spaces  and 
the  times,  themselves  but  veins  and  runnels  from 
its  all-teeming  sea. 

“  Happy,  thrice  happy  they  who  once  have 
dared,  even  though  breathless,  blinded  with  tears 
of  awful  joy,  struck  down  upon  their  knees  in 
utter  helplessness,  as  they  feel  themselves  but 
dead  leaves  in  the  wind  which  sweeps  the  uni¬ 
verse — happy  they  who  have  dared  to  gaze,  if 
but  for  an  instant,  on  the  terror  of  that  glorious 
pageant;  who  have  not,  like  the  young  Astyanax, 
clung  shrieking  to  the  breast  of  mother  nature, 
scarwl  by  the  heaven-wide  flash  of  Hector’s  arms 
and  the  glitter  of  his  rainbow-crest !  Happy, 
thrice  happy  !  even  though  their  eyeballs,  blasiM 
by  excess  of  light,  wither  to  ashes  in  their  sockets! 
Were  it  not  a  noble  end  to  have  seen  Zeus,  and 
die  like  Semele,  burnt  up  by  his  glory  7  Happy, 
thrice  happy !  though  their  miiid  reel  fnnn  the 
divine  intoxication,  and  the  hogs  of  Circe  call 
them  henceforth  madmen  and  enthusiasts.  En¬ 
thusiasts  they  are;  for  Deity  is  in  them, and  tliey 
in  It.  For  the  time,  this  burden  of  individuality 
vanislies,  and  recognizing  themselves  as  portions 
of  the  Universal  Soul,  they  rise  upward,  through 
and  beyond  that  Reason  from  whence  the  soul 
pr.iceedn,  to  the  fount  of  all — the  ineffable  and 
Supreme  One — ar.d  seeing  It,  they  become  by 
that  act,  portions  of  Its  essence.  They  speak  no 
more,  but  It  speaks  in  them,  and  their  whole  be¬ 
ing,  transmuted  by  that  glorious  sunlight  into 
wliose  rays  they  have  dared,  like  the  eagle,  to 
gaze  without  shrinking,  becomes  an  harmonious 
vehicle  for  the  words  of  Deity,  and  passive  itself, 
utters  the  secrets  of  the  immortal  gods.  What 
wonder  if  to  the  brute  mas.s  they  seem  like 

dreams  7  Be  it  so .  Smile  if  you  will. 

But  ask  me  not  to  teach  you  things  unspeakable, 
above  all  sciences,  which  the  woH-battle  of  dia¬ 
lectic,  the  discursive  struggles  of  reason  can  never 
reach,  but  which  must  be  seen  only,  and  when 
seen,  confessed  to  be  unspeakable.  Hence,  thou 
disputer  of  the  Academy ! — hence,  thou  sneering 
Cynic  ! — hence,  thou  sense-worshiping  8toic, 
who  fanciest  that  the  soul  is  to  derive  her  know¬ 
ledge  from  those  material  appearances  which  she 
herself  creates!  ....  hence — ;  and  yet,  no; 
stay  and  sneer,  if  you  will.  It  is  but  a  little  time 
— a  few  days  longer  in  this  prison-house  of  our 
degradation,  and  each  thing  shall  return  to  its 
own  fountain ;  tbe  blood-drop  to  the  abysmal 
heart,  and  the  water  to  the  river,  and  the  river  to 
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the  shining  sea ;  and  the  dew  drop  which  fell 
from  heaven  shall  rise  to  heaven  again,  shaking 
off  the  dust-grains  which  weighed  it  down,  thawed 
from  the  earth-frost  which  clmined  it  here  to  herb 
and  sward,  upward  and  upward  ever  through  stars 
and  suns,  through  gods,  and  through  the  parents 
of  the  gods,  purer  and  purer  through  successive 
lives,  till  it  enters  The  Nothing,  which  is  The 
All,  and  find  its  home  at  last.” — V’’ol.  i.  pp.  185 — 
189. 

The  foregoing  extract  is  a  fair  exposition 
of  the  prominent  characteristics  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  more  spiritual  section  of  the  New- 
Platonist  school.  The  reader  will  have 
marked  its  subtile  pantheism,  its  soaring 
mysticUm,  its  strained  and  fanciful  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  worshiped  creations  of  the 
past.  Like  SwedenborgianUm,  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  furnished  a  certain  kind  of  intellectual 
ingenuity  with  constant  employment.  This 
chase  r4fter  hidden  meanings  is  as  illimitable 
as  it  is  worthless. 

The  idea  which  presided  at  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria  was  the  establishment  of  a  great 
Hellenic  empire  which  should  unite  opposing 
races.  Greece  and  Egypt  were  to  be  renewed 
together  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  The  wis¬ 
dom  of  Ptolemy  Soter  and  of  Pbiladelphus 
labored  to  teach  the  pride  of  the  Greek  and 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Egyptian  their  first  les¬ 
son  in  toleration.  But  it  is  not  to  the  Museum 
of  Alexandria,  with  all  its  munificentwndow- 
ments,  that  philosophy  owed  those  last 
glories  which  illumined,  but  could  not  avert 
her  fall.  Plotinus  taught  at  Rome,  Proclus 
at  Athens.  The  apartments  of  the  Royal 
Institute  were  tenanted,  for  the  most  part, 
by  men  like  Theon, — mathematicians,  critics, 
and  literati,  who  spent  their  days  in  laborious 
trifling, — who  could  collect  and  methodize, 
minutely  commentate,  or  feebly  copy,  but 
who  could  originate  little  or  nothing. — who 
were  alike  indiflferent  and  unequal  to  the 
mighty  questions  on  which  hung  the  ijsue  of 
the  conflict  between  Greek  conservatism  and 
and  the  new  religion.  Such  men  chained 
philo>ophy  to  the  past  and  starved  it — they 
offered  up  the  present  as  a  funeral  victim  at 
the  obsequies  of  antiijuity,  and  science,  in 
their  hands,  perished,  like  the  camel  which 
the  ancient  Arabs  tied  to  the  tomb  of  a  dead 
hero  and  left  to  linger  and  expire  on  the 
desert  sand. 

Fur  full  five  centuries,  from  the  days  of 
Philo  to  the  days  of  Proclus,  Alexandrian 
philosophy,  half  rationalist,  half  mystical, 
endea\ored  to  reconcile  the  East  and  the 
West  by  one  never-failing  expedient— allegor¬ 
ical  interpretation.  The  book  of  Genesis 
was  to  Philo  what  the  Iliad  was  to  Hypatia. 


In  his  treatise,  De  Confusione  Linguarum, 
Philo  declares  that  the  sky  the  Babel-builders 
sought  to  reach  with  the  top  of  their  tower, 
is  the  mind,  in  which  dwell  the  “  divine 
Powers.”  Their  futile  attempts,  he  says, 
represents  the  presumption  of  those  who 
place  sense  above  intelligence,  and  think  to 
storm  the  Intelligible  World  by  the  engine 
of  the  sensuous.  Waller  said  that  the  troopers 
of  the  parliament  ought  to  be  both  faithful 
men  and  good  riders, — the  first,  lest  they 
should  run  away  with  their  horses, — the  sec¬ 
ond,  lest  their  horses  should  run  away  with 
them.  Philo  fulfilled  the  former  condition 
in  his  advocacy  gf  what  he  deemed  the  truth. 
No  disputatious  Greek  could  cavil  at  the 
books  of  Moses  without  finding  himself  foiled 
at  his  own  dialectic  weapons  by  the  learned 
Jew.  In  the  latter,  he  fails,  and  the  wings 
of  his  hippogryph.  Allegory,  bear  him  far 
away  into  the  dimmest  realms  of  Phantasy. 

Plato  pronounces  Love  the  child  of  Poverty 
and  Plenty — the  Alexandrian  philosophy  was 
the  offspring  of  Reverence  and  Ambition.  It 
combined  an  adoring  homage  to  the  departed 
genius  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  with  a  passion¬ 
ate  credulous  craving  after  a  supernatural 
elevation.  Its  literary  tastes  and  religious 
wants  were  alike  imperative  and  irreconcila¬ 
ble.  In  obedience  to  the  former  it  disdained 
Christianity  ;  impelled  by  the  latter,  it  tra¬ 
vestied  Plato.  But  for  that  proud  servility 
which  fettered  it  to  a  glorious  past,  it  might 
have  recognized  in  Christianity  the  only  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  its  higher  longings.  Rejecting 
that,  it  could  only  establish  a  philosophic 
church  on  the  foundation  of  Plato’s  school, 
and  forsaking  while  it  professed  to  expound 
him,  embrace  the  hallucinations  of  intuition 
and  of  ecstasy,  till  it  finally  vanishes  at  Athens 
amid  the  incense  and  the  hocu.H-pocus  of 
theurgic  incantation.  Neo-Platonism  begins 
with  theosophy ;  that  is,  a  philosophy,  the 
imagined  gift  of  special  revelation,  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  inner  light.  But  soon,  finding 
this  too  abstract  and  unsatisfactory,  impatient 
of  its  limitations,  it  seeks  after  a  sign  and  be¬ 
comes  theurgic.  As  it  degenerates,  it  presses 
more  audaciously  forward  through  the  veil 
of  the  unseen.  It  must  see  visions,  dream 
dreams,  work  spells,  and  call  down  deities 
demi-gods, and  demons,  from  their  dwellings 
in  the  upper  air.  The  Alexandrians  were  ec¬ 
lectics,  because  such  reverence  taught  them 
to  look  back  ;  mystics,  because  such  ambition 
urged  them  to  look  up.  They  restore  phi¬ 
losophy,  after  all  its  weary  wanderings,  to  the 
place  of  its  birth ;  and,  in  its  second  child¬ 
hood,  it  is  cradled  in  the  arms  of  those  old 
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poetic  fuths  of  the  past,  from  which,  in  the 
pride  of  its  youth,  it  broke  away, 

The  mental  history  of  the  founder  best  il¬ 
lustrates  the  origin  of  the  school.  Plotinus, 
in  A.  D.  233,  commences  the  study  of  philos¬ 
ophy  in  Alexandria,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight.  His  mental  powers  are  of  the  concen- 
tralive  rather  than  the  comprehensive  order. 
Impatient  of  negation  he  has  commenced  an 
earnest  search  after  some  truth  which,  how¬ 
ever  abstract,  shall  yet  be  positive.  He 
pores  over  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  and  the 
Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  day  and  night.  To 
promote  the  growth  of  his  “  soul-wings,”  as 
Plato  counsels,  he  practices  austerities  his 
master  never  would  have  sanctioned.  lie 
attempts  to  live,  what  he  learns  to  call,  the 
“  angelic  life,”  the  “  life  of  the  disembodied 
in  the  body.”  He  reads  with  admiration  the 
life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  by  Philostratus, 
which  has  recently  appeared.  He  can  pro¬ 
bably  credit  most  of  the  marvels  recorded  of 
that  strange  thaumaturgist  who,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  had  appeared — a  revived  Pythag¬ 
oras,  to  dazzle  nation  after  nation  through 
which  he  passed,  with  prophecy  and  miracle 
— who  had  travelled  to  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges,  and  brought  back  the  supernatural 
powers  of  Magi  and  Gymnosophists,  and  who 
was  said  to  have  displayed  to  the  world  once 
more  the  various  knowledge,  the  majestic 
sanctity,  and  the  superhuman  attributes,  of 
the  sage  of  Crotona.  This  portraiture  of  a 
philosophical  hierophant — a  union  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  priest  in  an  inspired  hero, 
tires  the  imagination  of  Plotinus.  In  the 
New-Pythagoreanism  of  which  Apollonius 
'  was  a  representative,  Orientalism  and  Platon¬ 
ism  were  alike  embraced.  Perhaps  the 
thought  occurs  thus  early  to  Plotinus — could 
I  travel  eastward  I  might  drink  myself  at 
those  fountain-heads  of  tradition,  whence 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  drew  so  much  of  their 
wisdom.  Certain  it  is,  that  with  this  purpose 
he  accompanied,  several  years  subsequently, 
the  disastrous  expedition  of  Gordian  against 
the  Parthians,  and  narrowly  escaped  with 
life. 

At  Alexandria,  Plotinus  doubtless  hears 
from  Orientals  there  some  fragments  of  the 
ancient  eastern  theosophy— doctrines  con¬ 
cerning  the  principle  of  evil,  the  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  divine  essence,  and  creation 
by  intermediate  agencies,  none  of  which  he 
finds  in  his  Plato.  He  cannot  be  altogetliQr 
a  stranger  to  the  lofty  theism  which  Philo 
marred,  while  he  attempted  to  refine,  by  the 
help  of  his  “  Attic  Moses.”  He  observes  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  philosophy  to  fall 


back  upon  the  sanctions  of  religion,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  religions  of  the  day  to  mingle 
in  a  Deism  or  a  Pantheism,  which  might 
claim  the  sanctions  of  philosophy.  The  signs 
of  a  growing  toleration  or  indifferentism  meet 
him  on  every  side.  Rome  has  long  been  a 
Pantheon  for  all  nations,  and  gods  and  pro¬ 
vinces  together  have  found  in  the  capitol  at 
once  ther  Olympus  and  their  metropolis.  He 
cannot  walk  the  streets  of  Alexandria  without 
perceiving  that  the  very  architecture  tells  of 
an  alliance  between  the  religious  art  of  Egypt 
and  of  Greece.  All,  except  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians,  join  in  the  worship  of  Serapis.  Was 
not  the  very  substance  of  which  the  statue 
of  that  God  was  made,  an  amalgam  ? — fit 
symbol  of  the  syncretism  which  paid  him 
homage.  Once  Serapis  had  guarded  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  now  he  is  the  patron 
of  Alexandria,  and  in  him  the  attributes  of 
Zeus  aud  of  Osiris,  pf  Apis  and  of  Plato,  are 
adored  alike  by  East  and  West.  Men  are 
learning  to  overlook  the  external  differences 
of  name  and  ritual,  and  to  reduce  all  religions 
to  one  general  sentiment  of  worship.  For 
now  more  than  fifty  years,  every  educated 
man  has  laughed,  with  Lucian’s  satire  in  his 
hand,  at  the  gods  of  the  popular  superstition. 
A  century  before  Lucian, Plutarch  had  shown 
that  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  barbarians 
were  not  irreconcilable  with  the  philosophy 
in  which  he  gloried  as  a  Greek.  Plutarch 
had  been  followed  by  Apuleius,  a  practical 
eclectic,  a  learner  in  every  school,  an  initiate 
in  every  temple,  at  once  skeptical  and  credu¬ 
lous,  a  sophist  and  a  devotee. 

Plotinus  looks  around  him,  and  inquires 
what  philosophy  is  doing  in  the  midst  of  influ¬ 
ences  such  as  these.  Peripateticism  exists 
but  in  slumber,  under  the  dry  scholarship  of 
Adrastus  and  Alexander  of  Aphrodisium, 
the  commentators  of  the  last  century.  The 
New  Academy  and  the  Stoics  attract  youth 
still,  bht  they  are  neither  of  them  a  philoso¬ 
phy  so  much  as  a  system  of  ethics.  Specu¬ 
lation  has  given  place  to  morals.  Philosophy 
is  taken  up  as  a  branch  of  literature,  as  an 
elegant  recreation,  as  a  theme  for  oratorical 
display.  Plotinus  is  persuiuled  that  philoso¬ 
phy  should  be  worship — speculation,  a 
search  after  God — no  amusement,  but  a 
prayer.  Skepticism  is  strong  in  proportion 
to  the  defect  or  weakness  of  everything 
positive  around  it.  The  influence  of  .^Enesi- 
demus  who,  two  centuries  ago,  proclaimed 
universal  doubt,  is  still  felt  in  Alexandria. 
But  his  skepticism  would  break  up  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  morality.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
Plotinus  sees  those  who  are  true  to  specula- 
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tion  surrendering  ethics,  and  those  who  hold 
to  morality  abandoning  speculation. 

In  his  perplexity,  a  mend  takes  him  to  hear 
Ammonius  Saccas.  He  6nds  him  a  powerful, 
broad-shouldered  man,  as  he  might  naturally 
be,  who  not  long  before  was  to  be  seen  any 
day  n  the  sultry  streets  of  Alexandria,  a 
porter,  wiping  his  brow  under  his  burden. 
Ammoniui  is  speaking  of  the  reconciliation 
that  might  be  effected  between  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  This  electicism  it  is  which  has 
given  him  fame.  At  another  time  it  might 
have  brought  on  him  only  derision,  now 
there  is  an  age  ready  to  give  the  attempt  an 
enthusiastic  welcome. 

Let  us  venture,  as  Mr.  Kingsley  has  done 
with  Hypatia,  to  make  him  speak  for  him¬ 
self,  and  imagine,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the 
probable  tenor  of  bis  lecture. 

“  What,”  he  cries,  kindling  with  his 
theme,  “  did  Plato  leave  behind  him,  what 
Aristotle,  when  Greece  and  philosophy  had 
waned  together  ?  The  first,  a  chattering 
crew  of  sophists :  the  second,  the  lifeless 
dogmatism  of  the  sensationalist.  The  self- 
styled  followers  of  Plato  were  not  brave 
enough  either  to  believe  or  to  deny.  The 
successors  of  the  Stagyrite  did  little  more 
than  reiterate  their  denial  of  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  ideas.  Between  them  morality 
was  sinking  fast.  Then  an  effort  was  made 
for  its  revival.  The  attempt  at  least  was 
good.  It  sprang  out  of  a  just  sense  of  a 
deep  defect.  Without  morality  what  is  phi¬ 
losophy  worth  ?  But  these  ethics  must  rest 
on  speculation  for  their  basis.  The  Epicu¬ 
reans  and  the  Stoics,  I  say,  came  forward  to 
supply  that  moral  want.  Each  said,  we  will 
be  practical,  intelligible,  utilitarian.  One 
school,  with  its  hard  lesson  of  fate  and  self- 
denial  ;  the  other,  with  its  easier  doctrine  of 
pleasure,  more  or  less  refined,  were  rivals  in 
their  profession  of  ability  to  teach  men  how 
to  live.  In  each  there  was  a  certain  truth, 
but  1  will  honor  neither  with  the  name  of 
a  philosophy.  They  have  confined  them¬ 
selves  to  mere  ethical  application — they  are 
willing,  both  of  them,  to  let  first  principles 
lie  unstirred.  Can  skepticism  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  this  1  While  they  wrangle, 
both  are  disbelieved.  But,  sirs,  can  we  abide 
in  skepticism? — it  is  death.  You  ask  me, 
what  1  recommend  ?  I  say,  travel  back 
across  the  piist.  Out  of  the  whole  of  that 
by-gone  and  yet  undying  world  of  thought 
construct  a  system  greater  than  any  of  the 
sundered  parts.  Repudiate  these  partial 
scholars  in  the  name  of  their  masters. 
Leave  them  to  their  disputes,  pass  over  their 


systems,  already  tottering  for  lack  of  a  foun¬ 
dation,  and  be  it  yours  to  show  how  their 
teachers  join  hands  far  above  them.  In  such 
a  spirit  of  reverent  enthusiasm  you  may 
attain  a  higher  unity,  you  mount  in  specula¬ 
tion,  and  from  that  height  ordain  all  noble 
actions  for  your  lower  life.  So  you  become 
untrue  neither  to  experience  nor  to  reason, 
and  the  genius  of  eclecticism  will  combine, 
yea,  shall  I  say  it,  will  surpass  while  it  em¬ 
braces,  ail  the  ancient  triumphs  of  philoso¬ 
phy!” 

Such  was  the  teaching  which  attracted 
Longinus,  Herennius,  and  Origen  (not  the 
father).  It  makes  an  epoch  in  the  life  of 
Plotinus.  He  desires  now  no  other  instruc¬ 
tor,  and  is  preparing  to  become  himself  a 
leader  in  the  pathway  Ammonius  has  pointed 
out.  He  is  convinced  that  Platonism,  exalt¬ 
ed  into  an  enthusiastic  illuminism,  and 
gathering  about  itself  all  the  scattered  truth 
upon  the  field  of  history  ;  Platonism,  mys¬ 
tical  and  catholic,  can  alone  preserve  men 
from  the  abyss  of  skepticism.  One  of  the 
old  trikdilious  of  Finland  relates  how  a 
mother  once  found  her  son  torn  into  a  thou¬ 
sand  fragments  at  the  bottom  of  the  River 
of  Death.  She  gathered  the  scattered  mem¬ 
bers  to  her  bosom,  and  rocking  to  and  fro, 
sang  a  magic  song,  which  made  him  whole 
again,  and  restored  the  departed  life.  Such 
a  spell  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  sought 
to  work — thus  to  recover  and  re-unite  the 
relics  of  antique  truth  dispersed  and  drowned 
by  lime. 

Plotinus  occupied  himself  only  with  the 
most  abstract  questions  concerning  knowledge 
and  being.  Detail  and  method — all  the 
stitching  and  clipping  of  eclecticism,  he  be¬ 
queathed  as  the  handicraft  of  his  successors. 
His  fundamental  principle  is  the  old  petitio 
principii  of  idealism.  Truth,  according  to 
him,  is  not  the  agreement  of  our  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  an  external  object  with  the  object 
itself — it  is  rather  the  agreement  of  the 
mind  with  itself.  The  objects  we  contem¬ 
plate  and  that  which  contemplates,  are  iden¬ 
tical  for  the  philosopher.  Both  are  thought ; 
only  like  can  know  like ;  all  truth  is  within 
us.  By  reducing  the  soul  to  its  most  ab¬ 
stract  simplicity,  we  subtilize  it  so  that  it 
expands  into  the  infinite.  In  such  a  state 
we  transcend  our  finite  selves,  and  are  one 
with  the  infinite  ;  this  is  the  privileged  con¬ 
dition  of  ecstasy.  These  blissful  intervals, 
but  too  evanescent  and  too  rare,  were  re¬ 
garded  as  the  reward  of  philosophic  asceti¬ 
cism — the  seasons  of  refreshing,  which  were 
to  make  amends  for  all  the  stoical  austerities 
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of  the  steep  ascent  towards  the  abstraction 
of  the  primal  unity. 

Thus  the  Neo  Platonists  became  ascetics 
and  enthusiasts;  Plato  was  neither.  Where 
Plato  acknowledges  the  services  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  philosophers — the  imperfect  utterances 
of  the  world’s  first  thoughts, — Neo- Platon¬ 
ism  (in  its  later  period,  at  least)  undertakes 
to  detect,  not  the  similarity  merely,  but  the 
identity  between  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and 
even  to  exhibit  the  Platonism  of  Orpheus, 
and  of  Hermes.  Where  Plato  is  hesitant  or 
obscure,  Neo-Platonism  inserts  a  meaning  of 
its  own,  and  is  confident  that  such,  and  no 
other,  was  the  master’s  mind.  Where  Plato 
indulges  in  a  fancy,  or  hazards  a  bold  asser¬ 
tion,  Neo-Platonism,  ignoring  the  doubts 
Plato  may  himself  express  elsewhere,  spins 
it  out  into  a  theory,  or  bows  to  it  as  an  infal¬ 
lible  revelation.  Where  Plato  has  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Reminiscence,  Neo-Platonism  has 
the  doctrine  of  Ecstasy.  In  the  Reminis¬ 
cence  of  Plato,  the  ideas  the  mind  perceives 
are  without  it.  Here  there  is  no  mysticism, 
only  the  mistake  incidental  to  metaphysicians 
generally  of  giving  an  actual  existence  to 
mere  mental  abstractions.  In  Ecstasy,  the 
ideas  perceived  are  within  the  mind.  The 
mystic,  according  to  Plotinus,  contemplates 
the  divine  perfections  in  himself ;  and,  in  the 
ecstatic  state,  individuality  (which  is  so  much 
imperfection),  memory,  time,  space,  phenom¬ 
enal  contradictions  and  logical  distinctions  all 
vanish.  It  is  not  until  the  rapture  is  past, 
and  the  mind,  held  in  this  strange  solution, 
is,  as  it  were,  precipitated  on  reality,  that 
.  memory  is  again  employed.  Plotinus  would 
say  that  Reminiscence  could  impart  only  infe¬ 
rior  knowledge,  because  it  implies  separation 
between  the  subject  and  the  object.  Ec¬ 
stasy  is  superior — is  absolute,  being  the 
realization  of  their  identity.  True  to  this 
doctime  of  absorption,  the  pantheism  of 
Plotinus  t  aches  him  to  maintain  alike,  with 
the  Oriental  m’  Stic  at  one  extreme  of  lime, 
and  with  the  Hegelian  at  the  other,  that  our 
individual  existence  is  but  phenomenal  and 
transitory.  Plotinus,  accordingly,  does  not 
banish  reason,  he  only  subordinates  it  to 
ecstasy  where  the  Absolute  is  in  question. 
It  is  not  till  the  last  that  he  calls  in  super¬ 
natural  aid.  The  wizard  king  builds  his 
tower  of  speculation  by  the  hands  of  human 
workmen  till  he  reaches  the  top  story,  and 
then  summons  his  genii  to  fashion  the  battle¬ 
ments  of  adamant,  and  crown  them  with 
starry  fire. 

Plotinus,  wrapt  in  his  proud  abstraction, 
cared  nothing  for  fame.  An  elect  company 
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of  disciples  made  fur  a  time  his  world  ;  ere 
long,  his  dungeon-body  would  be  laid  in  the 
dust,  and  the  divine  spark  within  him  set 
free,  and  lost  in  the  Universal  Soul.  Por¬ 
phyry  entered  his  school  fresh  from  the 
study  of  Aristotle.  At  first  the  audacious 
opponent  of  his  master,  he  soon  became  the 
most  devoted  of  his  scholars.  With  a  tem¬ 
perament  more  active  and  practical  than  that 
of  Plotinus,  with  more  various  ability  and 
far  more  facility  in  method  and  adaptation, 
with  an  erudition  equal  to  his  fidelity,  blame¬ 
less  in  his  life,  pre-eminent  in  the  loftiness 
and  purity  of  his  ethics,  he  was  well  fitted  to 
do  all  that  could  be  dune  towards  securing 
for  the  doctrines  he  had  espoused  that  repu¬ 
tation  and  that  wider  influence  to  which 
Plotinus  was  so  indifferent.  His  aim  was 
twofold.  He  engaged  in  a  conflict  hand  to 
hand  with  two  antagonists  at  once,  by  both 
of  whom  he  was  eventually  vanquished.  He 
commenced  an  assault  on  Christianity  with¬ 
out,  and  he  endeavored  to  check  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  s'lperstitious  practice  within  the 
pale  of  paganism.  His  doctrine  concerning 
ecstasy  is  less  extravagant  than  that  of  Plo¬ 
tinus.  The  ecstatic  state  does  not  involve 
with  him  the  loss  of  conscious  personality. 
He  calls  it  a  dream,  in  which  the  soul,  dead 
to  the  world,  rises  to  an  activity  that  par¬ 
takes  of  the  divine.  It  is  an  elevation  above 
human  reason,  human  action,  human  liberty, 
yet  no  temporary  annihilation,  but  rather  an 
ennobling  restoration  or  transformation  of 
the  individual  nature.  In  his  well-known 
letter  to  Anebon,  he  proposes  a  series  of 
questions  which  indicate  that  thorough  skep¬ 
ticism  concerning  the  pretensions  of  theurgy 
which  so  much  scandalized  lamblichus.  The 
treatise  of  the  latter,  De  Mytteriis,  is  an 
elaborate  reply,  under  the  name  of  Abam- 
mon,  to  that  epistle. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
theosophic  or  spiritualist  section  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists.  lamblichus  is  the  leader  and 
representative  of  the  wonder-working  and 
theurgic  branch  of  the  school.  With  this 
party  a  strange  mixture  of  charlatanry  and 
asceticism  takes  the  place  of  those  lofty  but 
unsatisfying  abstractions  which  absorbed 
Plotinus.  They  are,  in  some  sort,  the  lineal 
descendants  of  those  ayCprai  of  whom  Plato 
speaks — itinerant  venders  of  expiations  and 
of  charms — the  Grecian  prototypes  of  Chau¬ 
cer’s  Pardonere.  Yet  nothing  can  exceed 
the  power  to  which  they  lay  claim.  If  you 
believe  lamblichus,  the  theurgist  is  the  vehi¬ 
cle  and  instrument  of  Deity,  all  the  subor¬ 
dinate  potencies  and  dominions  of  the  upper 
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world  are  at  his  beck,  for  it  is  not  a  man  but 
a  God  who  mutters  the  words  of  might,  and 
chants  the  prayer  which  shakes  celestial 
thrones  and  makes  the  heavens  bow.  When 
the  afflatus  is  upon  him,  6ery  appearances 
are  seen,  sweetest  melodies  tremble  through 
the  air,  heavy  with  incense,  or  deep  discor- 
daiU  sounds  betray  some  terrible  presence 
tamed  by  the  master’s  art.  There  are  four 
great  orders  of  spiritual  existence  peopling 
the  unseen  world — gods,  demons  or  heroes, 
demi-guds,  and  souls.  The  adept  knows  at 
once  to  which  class  the  glorious  shape  which 
confronts  him  may  belong — for  they  appear 
always  with  the  insignia  of  their  office,  or  in 
a  form  consonant  with  the  rank  they  hold  in 
the  hierarchy  of  spiritual  natures.  The  ap¬ 
pearances  of  gods  are  uniform  (fiovoEidij,) 
those  of  demons  various  in  their  hue 
(coixtXa).  Often  when  a  god  reveals  him¬ 
self,  he  hides  sun  and  moon,  and  appears,  as 
he  descends,  too  vast  for  earth.  Each  order 
has  gifts  of  its  own  to  bestow  on  those  who 
summon  them.  The  gods  confer  health  of 
body,  power  and  purity  of  mind :  the  prin¬ 
cipalities  which  govern  the  sublunary  ele¬ 
ments  impart  temporal  advantages.  At  the 
same  time  there  exist  evil  demons — anti¬ 
gods,  who  are  hostile  to  the  aspirant,  who 
afflict,  if  they  can,  both  body  and  mind,  and 
hinder  our  escape  from  the  world  of  appear¬ 
ance  and  of  sense. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  a  more  rehned  and  intellectual 
mysticism  gives  way  to  a  more  gross,  and 
theosophy  is  superseded  by  theurgy,  in  Neo- 
Platonism,  Gnosticism,  and  Romanism  alike. 
At  6rst,  ecstasy  is  an  indescribable  state — 
any  form  or  voice  would  mar  and  materialize 
it— the  vague  boundlessness  of  this  exalta¬ 
tion,  of  that  expanse  of  bliss  and  glory  in 
which  the  soul  seems  to  swim  and  lose  itself, 
is  not  to  be  even  hinted  at  by  the  highest 
utterance  of  mortal  speech.  But  a  degener¬ 
ate  age,  or  a  lower  order  of  mind,  demands 
the  detail  and  imagery  of  a  more  tangible 
marvel.  The  demand  creates  supply,  and 
the  mystic,  deceiver  or  deceived,  or  both, 
most  commonly  begins  to  furnish  out  for  him¬ 
self  and  others  a  full  itinerary  of  those  regions 
of  the  unseen  world  which  he  has  scanned 
or  traversed  in  his  moments  of  elevation.  He 
describes  the  starred  baldrics  and  meteor- 
swords  of  the  aerial  panoply — tells  what  for¬ 
lorn  shapes  have  been  seen  standing  dark 
against  a  far  depth  of  brightness,  like  stricken 
pines  on  a  sunset  horizon — what  angelic 
forms,  in  gracious  companies,  alight  about 
the  haunts  of  men,  thwarting  the  evil,  and 


opening  pathways  for  the  good — what  genii 
tend  what  mortals,  and  under  what  astral  in¬ 
fluences  they  work  weal  or  woe — what  dwell¬ 
ers  in  the  middle  air  cover  with  embattled 
rows  the  mountain  side,  or  fill  some  vast  am¬ 
phitheatre  of  silent  inaccessible  snow — how 
some  encamp  in  the  valley,  under  the  pen¬ 
nons  of  the  summer  lightning,  and  others  find 
a  tented  field  where  the  slow  wind  unrolls 
the  exhalations  along  the  marsh,  or  builds  a 
canopy  of  vapours — all  is  largely  told — what 
ethereal  heraldry  marshals  with  its  blazon 
the  thrones  and  dominions  of  the  unseen 
realm — what  giant  powers  and  principalities 
among  them  darken  with  long  shadov.’,  or 
illumine  with  a  winged  wake  of  glory  the 
forms  of  following  myriads,  their  ranks  and 
races,  wars  and  destiny,  as  minutely  register¬ 
ed  as  the  annals  of  some  neighbor  province, 
as  confidently  recounted  as  though  the  seer 
had  nightly  slipped  his  bonds  of  flesh,  and 
made  one  in  their  council  or  their  battle. 

Thus  the  metaphysical  basis  and  the  mag¬ 
ical  pretensions  of  Alexandrian  mysticism 
are  seen  to  stand  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each 
other.  Porphyry  qualifies  the  intuitional 
principle  of  his  master,  and  holds  more  so¬ 
berly  the  theory  of  illumination.  lamblicbus, 
the  most  superstitious  of  all  in  practice,  di¬ 
minishes  still  further  the  province  of  theoso¬ 
phy.  He  denies  what  botli  Plotinus  and  Por¬ 
phyry  maintained,  that  man  has  a  faculty  inac¬ 
cessible  to  passion,  and  eternally  active.  Just 
in  proportion  as  these  men  surrendered  their 
lofty  ideas  of  the  innate  power  of  the  mind 
did  they  seek  to  indemnify  themselves  by 
recourse  to  supernatural  assistance  from  with¬ 
out.  The  talisman  takes  the  place  of  the 
contemplative  reverie.  Philosophic  abstrac¬ 
tion  is  abandoned  for  the  incantations  of  the 
cabalist ;  and  as  speculation  droops  super¬ 
stition  gathers  strength. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  that  phi¬ 
losophical  religionism  which  attempted  to 
rival  Christianity  at  Alexandria,  and  which 
strove  to  cope,  in  the  name  of  the  past,  with 
the  spiritual  aims  and  the  miraculous  cre¬ 
dentials  of  the  new  faith.  What  were  the 
immediate  causes  of  its  failure  ?  The  attempt 
to  piece  with  new  cloth  the  old  garment  was 
necessarily  vain.  Porphyry  endeavored  to 
refute  the  Christian,  and  toreform  the  pagan 
by  a  single  stroke.  But  Christianity  could 
not  be  repulsed,  and  heathendom  would  not 
be  renovated.  In  vain  did  he  attempt  to 
substitute  a  single  philosophical  religion, 
which  should  be  universal,  for  the  manifold 
and  popular  polytheism  of  his  day.  Christian 
truth  repelled  bis  attack  on  the  one  side,  and 
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idolatrous  superstition  carried  his  defences  on  I 
the  other.  The  Neo-Platonists,  moreover, 
volunteered  their  services  as  the  champions 
of  a  paganism  which  did  but  partially  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  advocacy.  The  philosophers 
were  often  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  always  of  dislike  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
heathen  priest.  In  those  days  of  emperor- 
worship  the  emperor  was  sometimes  a  devour¬ 
ing  deity,  and,  like  the  sacred  crocodile  of 
Egypt,  more  dangerous  to  his  worshipers 
than  to  his  foes,  would  now  and  then  break¬ 
fast  on  a  devotee.  The  Neo-Platonists  de¬ 
fended  paganism  not  as  zealots,  but  as  men 
of  letters.  They  defended  it  because  the 
old  faith  could  boast  of  great  names  and  great 
achievements  in  speculation,  literature,  and 
art,  and  because  the  new  appeared  barbarian 
in  its  origin,  and  humiliating  in  its  claims. 
They  wrote,  they  lectured,  they  disputed  in 
favour  of  the  temple,  and  against  the  church, 
not  because  they  worshipped  idols,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  worshipped  Plato.  They  ex¬ 
claimed  against  vice,  while  they  sought  to 
conserve  its  incentives,  so  abundant  in  every 
heathen  mythology,  fondly  dreaming  that 
they  could  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  ah  un¬ 
clean.  Their  great  doctrine  was  the  unity 
and  immutability  of  the  abstraction  they 
called  God  ;  yet  they  took  their  place  as  the 
conservators  of  prdytheism.  They  saw  Chris¬ 
tianity  denouncing  every  worship  except  its 
own  ;  and  they  resolved  to  assert  the  oppo¬ 
site,  accrediting  every  worship  except  that 
Christianity  enjoined.  They  failed  to  observe 
in  that  benign  intolerance  of  falsehood,  which 
stood  out  as  so  novel  a  characteristic  in  the 
Christian  faith,  one  of  the  credentials  of  its 
divine  origin.  They  forgot  that  lip-homage 
paid  to  all  religions  is  the  virtual  denial  of 
each.  They  strove  to  combine  religion  and 
philosophy,  and  robbed  the  last  of  its  only 
principle,  the  6rst  of  its  only  power.  In 
their  hands  speculation  lost  its  scienli&c  pre¬ 
cision,  and  deserted  its  sole  consistent  basis 
in  the  reason ;  for  they  compelled  philosophy 
to  receive  a  fantastic  medley  of  sacerdotal 
inventions,  and  to  labor,  blinded  and  dis¬ 
honored,  an  enfeebled  Samson  in  the  prison- 
house  of  their  eclecticism,  that  these  might 
be  woven  together  into  a  flimsy  tissue  of  pan¬ 
theistic  spiritualism.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
religions  lost  in  the  process  whatever  sanctity 
or  authoritativeness  may  once  have  been 
theirs.  This  endeavor  to  philosophize  super¬ 
stition  could  only  issue  in  the  paradoxical  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  philosophy  without  reason,  and  a 
superstition  without  faith.  Lastly,  the  old 
aristocratic  exclusiveness  of  Hellenist  culture 


could  hold  its  own  no  longer  against  the  en¬ 
croaching  confusions  of  the  time — least  of 
all  against  a  system  which  preached  a  gospel 
to  the  poor.  In  vain  did  heathen  philosophy 
borrow  from  Christian  spirituality  a  new  re- 
flnement,  and  receive  some  rays  of  light  from 
the  very  foe  she  sought  to  foil.  In  every 
path  of  her  ambition,  she  was  distanced  by 
the  excellence,  yea,  by  the  very  faults  of  her 
antagonist.  Did  Neo- Platonism  take  the 
higher  ground,  and  seek  in  ecstasy  union  with 
the  divine,  many  a  Christian  ascetic  in  the 
Thebaid  laid  claim  to  a  union  and  an  ecstasy 
more  often  enjoyed,  more  confidently  assert¬ 
ed,  more  readily  believed.  Did  she  descend 
a  step  lower,  to  find  assurance  for  herself  or 
win  repute  with  others,  to  the  magical  devo¬ 
tion  and  materialized  mysticism  of  theurgic 
art,  here,  too,  she  was  outdone,  for  the 
Christian  Church  could  not  only  point  to 
miracles  in  the  pa^t,  which  no  one  ventured 
to  impugn,  but  wae  growing  richer  every  day 
in  relics  and  exorcisms,  and  in  every  species 
of  saintly  marvel.  Every  Christian  martyr 
bequeathed  a  progeny  of  miracles  to  the  care 
of  succeeding  generations.  His  bones  were 
the  dragons’  teeth,  which,  sown  in  the  grave, 
sprang  up  the  armed  men  of  the  church  mili¬ 
tant — the  supernatural  auxiliaries  of  the  faith 
for  which  he  died  ;  and  his  sepulchre  became 
the  corner-stone  of  a  new  church.  Pagan 
theurgy  found  its  wand  broken,  and  its  spells 
baffled,  by  the  more  potent  incantations  of 
Christian  faith  or  Christian  superstition.  A 
barbaric  art,  compounded  of  every  ancient 
jugglery  of  priestcraft,  contended  as  vainly 
against  the  roused  elements  of  that  human 
nature  which  Christianity  had  stirred  to  its 
depths,  as  do  the  savage  islanders  of  the 
Southern  Sea  against  the  hurricane,  when, 
sitting  in  a  dusky  circle  on  the  beach,  they 
try,  with  wild  noises,  to  sing  down  the  leap¬ 
ing  surf,  and  to  lull  the  shrieking  winds, 
that  cover  them  with  flying  spray.  Philoso¬ 
phy,  which  bad  always  repelled  the  people, 
possessed  no  power  to  seclude  them  from 
the  Christianity  which  sought  them  out.  It 
is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  it  never 
attracted  minds  from  the  lower  walks  of  life, 
but  when  it  did  4o,  the  influence  it  exercised 
was  not  really  ameliorating  or  even  diffusive. 
Mr.  Kingsley  has  correctly  exemplified,  in 
the  character  of  Eudsemon,  the  operation  of 
philosophy  on  the  vulgar  mind.  This  little 
man,  who  keeps  the  parasols  in  the  porch  of 
Hypatia’s  lecture-room,  has  picked  up  sundry 
scraps  of  philosophy.  He  is,  accordingly, 
just  as  disdainful  of  the  herd  about  him,  as 
the  real  philosophers,  whom  he  apes,  would 
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necessarily  be  of  himself.  His  frivolous  and 
selBsh  pedantry  is  a  perpetual  satire  on  phil¬ 
osophic  pretension.  His  philosophy,  leaving 
his  heart  even  as  it  was,  imparts  only  a  ri¬ 
diculous  inflation  to  his  speech,  and  enables 
^  him  to  beat  bis  wife  with  a  high-sounding 
maxim  on  his  lips.  lie  resembles  Andrew, 
the  serving-man  of  the  great  scholar  in  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher’s  play  of  the  Klder  Brother, 
who  so  delights  to  astound  and  mystify  the 
cook  with  his  learned  phrases  and  marvelous 
relations  of  the  scientific  achievements  of  bis 
master : — 

“These  are  but  scrapings  of  his  understanding, 
Gilbert, 

With  gods  and  goddesses,  and  such  strange  people. 
He  treats  and  deals  with  in  so  plain  a  fashion. 

As  thou  dost  with  thy  boy  that  draws  thy  drink. 
Or  Ralph,  there,  with  his  kitchen-boys  and 
scalders.” 

Such  is  the  style  in  which  Eudsemon  dis¬ 
courses  to  the  wondering  Philammon,  fresh 
from  the  desert,  on  the  wisdom  and  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  Hypatia.  This  windy  fare  of  conceit 
and  vanity,  with  a  certain  dog  like  devotion 
to  his  mistress,  is  all  that  the  transcendental 
diet  of  philosophy  has  vouchsafed  him. — 
Neither,  in  reality,  were  the  young  wits  and 
dandies  of  Alexandria  much  more  etl'ectually 
nourished  in  virtue  than  this  humble  door¬ 
keeper  at  the  gates  of  wisdom.  Bitterly  did 
Hypatia  complain  that  her  pupils  remained 
dead  to  those  pure  aspirations  which  exalted 
her  own  nature.  They  listened,  admired,  and 
were  amused  ;  idleness  had  found  a  morning’s 
entertainment;  they  talked  of  virtue,  but 
they  practised  vice.  While  Hypatia,  like 
Queen  Whims,  in  Rabelais’  Kingdom  of  Quin- 
tetgence,  fed  only  on  categories,  Hb^tractions, 
second  intentions,  antitheses,  metempsycho¬ 
ses,  transcendant  prolepsies,  "  and  such  other 
light  food,”  her  admirers,  like  Pantagruel  and 
his  friends,  did  more  than  justice  to  all  the 
substantial  materials  of  gluttony  and  drunk¬ 
enness.  In  short,  the  very  struggles  made 
by  heathendom  in  the  efi'ort  to  escape  its 
doom,  served  only  to  disclose  more  fatally  its 
weakness,  and  to  show  to  all  that  the  doom 
was  merited.  In  one  of  the  stories  of  the 
Oesta  Bumanontm,  we  are  told  of  a  warden 
at  a  city  gate  who  was  empowered  to  receive 
a  penny  from  every  passenger  who  was  one- 
eyed,  hunchbacked,  or  afflicted  with  certain 
diseases.  A  humpbacked  man  appeared  one 
day,  who  refused  to  pay  the  toll ;  the  warden 
laid  hands  on  him  ;  in  the  scuffle  bis  cap 
fell  off,  his  clothes  were  torn,  it  was  dicover- 
ed  that  he  bad  but  one  eye,  and,  finally,  that 


he  was  a  sufferer  under  each  of  the  diseases 
amenable  to  the  fine,  so  that  he  was  mulcted, 
at  last,  in  five  pennies  instead  of  one.  Such 
has  been  the  hi.story  of  systems,  political  or 
religious,  which  have  attempted,  when  their  ^ 

time  was  come,  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  I 

sentence.  They  have  persisted  in  pretending 
to  teach  when  they  had  nothing  to  impart, 
in  arrogating  an  authority  already  disowned,  J 

nr  in  obtruding  a  service  which  the  world 
required  no  longer  ;  and  the  more  protracted 
and  obstinate  such  endeavors,  the  more 
signal  has  been  their  overthrow,  the  more 
conspicuous  the  sickly  feebleness  of  their 
corruption,  the  heavier  the  penalties  they 
have  been  compelled  at  last  to  pay. 

The  career  of  Neo-Platonism,  as  we  have 
now  attempted  to  describe  it,  is  faithfully 
traced  by  Mr.  Kingsley  in  the  character  of 
Hypatia,  in  her  aspirations,  her  mental  strug¬ 
gles,  her  bitter  disappointment.  He  might 
have  exhibited  the  philosophical  aspects  of 
the  time,  as  it  were,  side  by  side  with  the 
story,  in  the  way  of  long  speeches  and  occa¬ 
sional  disquisitions.  He  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  made  Hypatia  an  abstraction — 
an  impersonation  of  the  school  she  represents. 

Either  course  would  have  been  easier  than 
the  one  he  has  chosen — would  have  been,  in 
fact,  the  danger  of  an  inferior  workman.  In 
the  first  case,  the  book  would  have  lacked 
interest;  in  the  second,  nature.  But  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  contrived,  with  no  little  art,  to 
render  the  incidents  of  the  story  themselves 
indicative  of  the  character  and  fortunes  of 
the  philosophy  he  has  to  depict, — to  make 
Hypatia  human  and  real,  and,  at  the  sanne 
time,  to  exhibit  in  her  individual  history  the 
strength,  the  weakness,  and  the  inevitable 
issue  of  that  philosophic  and  pagan  element 
which,  in  the  fifth  century,  leavened  so  large  • 
a  section  of  the  social  system.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  his  tale  may  be  read  as  history,  and 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  period  he 
handles,  will  be  the  last  to  accuse  his  por¬ 
traiture  of  untruthfulness.  High,  indeed,  is 
the  office  of  the  novelist,  who  endeavors  not 
merely  to  recall  the  dress  and  manners  of  a 
by -gone  age,  but  to  pierce  into  the  heart  of 
society,  and  show  us  how  the  various  classes 
of  mankind  were  looking  at  those  great  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  good  and  evil,  right  and 
wrong,  which  are  the  same  in  their  moment 
for  all  time  Such  an  instructor  widens  the 
door  of  knowledge,  and  introduces  to  the  les¬ 
sons  of  the  past  that  large  number  who,  in 
our  hurrying,  headlong  days,  have  neither 
the  time,  the  culture,  nor  the  curiosity  to 
seek  them  in  the  original  records.  Our  liter- 
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ature  is  less  rich  in  such  productions  than  it 
should  be,  and  we  trust  it  will  receive  farther 
contributions  from  the  same  hand  to  which 
we  owe  Hypatia. 

To  turn  now  from  heathenism — divided  be¬ 
tween  a  fanciful  spiritualism  and  a  grovelling 
superstition — between  a  thoughtful  skepti¬ 
cism  and  a  thoughtless  indifference — doomed 
alike  in  its  belief  and  in  its  disbelief, — to  its 
successful  rival,  the  Church.  Christianity,  in 
the  fifth  century,  was  disfigured  by  a  wide¬ 
spread  corruption,  but  Paganism  was  in  no 
condition  either  to  rival  its  excellencies  or  to 
take  advantage  of  its  faults.  Only  too  many 
of  the  follies  associated  with  heathen  worship 
were  conserved  by  incorporation  in  that 
church  which  made  a  ruin  of  every  heathen 
shrine.  There  is  an  Indian  valley  in  which 
it  is  said  that  gigantic  trees  have  pierced  and 
rent  the  walls  of  a  long-deserted  idol  temple. 
That  resistless  vegetation,  with  its  swelling 
girth  and  gnarled  arms,  has  anticipated  the 
work  of  time ;  but  it  has  been  itself  distorted 
while  it  has  destroyed.  Large  slabs  and 
fragments  of  stone  are  encased  in  the  wood, 
and  the  twisted  bark  discovers  here  and  there, 
among  the  shadows  of  the  leaves,  groups  of 
petty  gods  which  its  growth  has  partially  in¬ 
closed.  Thus  did  it  happen  with  the  mighty 
tree  that  sprang  from  the  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  when  by  degrees  it  had  received  into 
its  substance,  or  embraced  in  its  development, 
many  an  adornment  from  those  chambers  of 
imagery  which  its  youthful  vigor  had  riven 
and  overthrown.  The  heathen  philosopher 
might,  with  some  show  of  justice,  retort  on 
th'u  Christians  the  charge  of  idolatry,  when 
'  he  saw  them  prostrate  before  an  image,  and 
confident  in  the  miraculous  virtues  of  a  relic 
or  a  tomb.  But  the  reproach  availed  him 
•  nothing,  for  the  power  of  conviction  lay  with 
the  adversary  after  all.  He  might  accuse 
the  Christian,  as  Mr.  Martineau  accuses  Pa- 
ley,  of  representing  the  Deity  as  a  retired 
mechanist, — a  creator  withdrawn  from  the 
work  of  his  own  hands  to  a  far-off  heaven ; 
but  the  evil  was  not  amended  by  depriving 
the  Divine  Nature  of  personality,  and  diffusing 
it  pantheistically  throughout  the  universe. 
The  dispute  between  the  heathen  and  the 
Christian,  on  that  question,  amounted  to  this 
— Did  God  create  the  universe  by  willing  or 
by  being  it  ?  (r^  ^oiKsatai,  or  rushai.)  If 

the  latter,  man  has  a  criminal  for  a  Deity ;  if 
the  former,  (as  the  Church  said),  the  mystery 
might  be  fathomless,  but  religion  was  at  least 
possible.  The  Neo-Platonist  might  point  to 
parallels,  answering  plausibly  at  least,  to 
many  features  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  in  the 


old  religions  of  mankind.  But  the  labor  was 
us  idle  then  as  now,  for  this,  at  any  rate,  the 
adversary  of  our  faith  could  not  and  cannot 
deny,  that  Christianity  was  the  first  to  seek 
out  and  to  elevate  the  forgotten  and  degraded 
masses  of  mankind. 

A  survey  of  such  parallels  is  of  service  only 
as  indicative  of  the  adaption  of  Christianity  to 
those  obscure  longings  of  the  ancient  world, 
which  are  better  understood  by  us  than  by 
themselves.  The  likeness  observable  between 
some  of  their  ideas  and  those  contained  in  the 
Christian  revelation,  is  that  of  the  dim  and 
distorted  morning  shadow  to  the  substance 
from  which  it  is  thrown.  We  see  that  their 
religious  notions  were  not  the  nutriment  their 
souls  really  needed,  but  substitutes  for,  or  an¬ 
ticipations  of,  such  veritable  food.  The  pel¬ 
lets  of  earth,  eaten  by  the  Otomacs  and  the 
negroes,  are  no  proof  that  clay  can  afford 
nourishment  to  man’s  system.  They  are  the 
miserable  resources  of  necessity ;  they  deaden 
the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  allay  the 
gnawings  of  hunger,  but  they  can  impart  no 
sustenance.  The  religious  philosophies  of 
the  old  world  could,  in  like  manner,  assuage 
a  painful  craving  for  a  time,  but  they  could 
not  reinforce  the  life-blood,  and  resusciate,  as 
healthful  food,  the  faint  and  emaciated  frame. 
Over  against  all  points  of  similarity  is  to  be 
set  this  striking  contrast — for  that  forlorn 
deep,  the  popular  mind,  Christianity  had  a 
message  of  love  and  power,  while  heathen 
wisdom  had  none.  The  masses  of  antiquity 
resemble  the  cairn- people  of  northern  super¬ 
stition — a  race  of  beings,  said  to  dwell  among 
the  tombs,  playing  sadly  on  their  harps,  la¬ 
menting  their  captivity,  and  awaiting  wistfully 
the  great  day  of  restitution.  They  call  on 
those  who  pass  their  haunts,  and  ask  if  there 
is  salvation  for  them.  If  man  answers  yes, 
they  play  blithely  all  the  night  through ;  if 
he  says,  “  You  have  no  Redeemer,”  they 
dash  their  harps  upon  the  stones,  and  crouch, 
silent  and  weeping,  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of 
their  cavern.  Such  a  dark  and  ignorant  sigh¬ 
ing  to  be  renewed,  was  heard  from  time  to 
time,  from  those  tarrying  spirits  in  pri,on, 
among  the  untaught  multitudes  of  ancient 
time.  They  questioned  philosophy,  and  at 
her  cold  denial  shrank  away,  and  hid  them¬ 
selves  again  in  their  place  of  darkness.  They 
questioned  Christianity,  and  at  her  hopeful 
answer  they  began  to  sing. 

Once  more,  the  enemy  of  the  Cross  was 
reduced  in  that  time,  as  in  our  own,  to  the 
inconsistency  of  extending  the  largest  charity 
possible  to  every  licentious  and  cruel  faith 
that  bad  led  man’s  wandering  farther  yet 
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astray,  while  he  refuses  even  common  candor  it  all,  both  in  the  wilderness  and  in  the  capital, 
to  the  belief  of  the  Chibtian  in  his  Saviour,  we  are  permitted  to  catch  glimpses  of  a 
Similarly,  Mr.  Parker  must  speak  with  ten-  piety  strong  in  its  simple-mindedness,  how- 
derness  of  those  multifarious  types  of  the  ever  narrow  ; — of  a  principle,  working  in  the 
religious  sentiment  which  have  identified  horn-  lives  of  numbers,  so  holy,  so  benign,  as  still 
icide  with  worship  and  deity  with  lust;  but  to  vindicate  the  promised  presence  of  the 
when  he  comes  across  an  evangelical — fare-  Highest  with  his  people.  Great  as  the  actu- 
well  calm  philosophy,  and  welcome  bitterness  al  corruption  may  have  been,  the  evils  it  dis¬ 
and  bile  !  Mr.  Parker  might  reply,  in  the  placed  were  greater  yet.  Many  of  the  faults 
nineteenth  century,  as  Theon  would  have  re-  with  which  Christianity  was  chargeable  were 
plied  in  the  fifth — “  But  those  Chiistians  are  accounted  such  only  by  her  own  standard, 
so  intolerant,  and  will  have  it  that  every  thing  They  were  short-comings  in  a  virtue,  hitherto, 
unchristian  is  ungodly;  they  will  not  suffer  not  simply  nnattained,  but  undesired.  They 
us  to  place  their  religion  among  the  other  were  stains  upon  her  garment,  only  visible 
creations  of  man’s  devotional  aspiration,  and  by  the  light  she  herself  had  brought  into 
to  install  it  in  the  Pantheon  of  our  philoso-  the  world. 

phic  empire  with  the  rest.”  Of  course  not,  It  now  remains  for  us  briefly  to  trace  the 
Christianity  could  exist  on  no  other  terms.  It  influence  of  the  Neo-Platonism  of  Alexandria 
refused,  in  the  days  of  the  Caesars,  to  be  on  the  Christianity  by  which  it  was  vnnquish- 
stabled  in  the  Capitol  among  the  hybrid  and  ed — to  mark  the  workings  of  its  principle 
the  bestinl  forms  which  made  that  centre  of  within  the  church,  and  afterwards  the  revival 
the  world  the  gallery  of  its  religious  mons-  of  its  spirit  in  opposition  to  it. 
trositie.s.  It  declared  that,  as  the  true  re-  The  Platonism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  be  it 
ligiun,  it  was  the  only  one ;  that  its  claim  remembered,  was  not  so  much  the  doctrine 
was  fatal  to  all  others  ;  and  it  disdained  to  of  Plato  as  of  Plotinus.  The  old  Greeks 
receive,  in  company  with  a  thousand  false-  were  lost  to  the  monastic  world,  and  were 
hoods,  the  divided  patronage  of  imperial  known  only  through  the  Alexandrians,  who 
policy.  Just  as  that  emperor-worship  of  corrupted  the  philosophy  they  professed  to 
declining  Home  would  fain  have  set  the  interpret.  Neo-Platonism  was  studied 
adoration  of  man  in  the  place  of  that  of  through  the  medium  of  Augustine  on  the 
God — would  readily,  in  its  catholic  state-  one  side,  and  the  Pseudo- Dionysius  on  the 
craft,  have  accepted  the  homage  of  Chris-  other;  was  transmitted  principally  by  writers 
tianity  as  of  all  other  creeds — substituting  like  Apuleius  and  Boethius.  To  the  monk- 
human  sanctions  for  divine  ;  so  our  modern  ish  scribes  of  the  scriptorium,  the  aesthetic 
sentimental  Deism  would  herd  Christianity  culture,  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  Plato,  the 
with  all  other  faiths  in  a  common  philosophic  natural  science  so  elaborately  investigated 
pasture,  and  make  religion  the  worship  of  by  the  Slagyrite,  were  matters  of  indiffer- 
man  rather  than  of  God.  The  difference  in  ence.  The  Christian  writers  only  assimilated 
our  time  is,  that  the  human  authority  is  not  from  antiquity  what  seemed  to  fall  within 
now  to  be  centered  in  any  Divus  Caesar,  or  the  province  of  the  church.  The  ecclesiasti- 
perpetuated  by  the  gaudy  celebration  of  an  cal  world  took  Augustine’s  word  for  it,  that 
apotheosis ;  it  is  to  be  divided  among  an  Plotinus  had  enunciated  the  real  esoteric 
elect  priesthood  of  letters.  It  is  asserted,  doctrine  of  Plato.  They  believed,  on  the 
not  by  the  sword  but  by  the  pen ;  not  by  the  authority  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  that  Aristotle 
municipal  organization  of  an  empire,  but  by  and  Plato  were  not  the  enemies  which  had 
the  body  corporate  of  publishers;  and  the  been  supposed.  .They  viewed  the  school  of 
Infinite  is  to  speak,  not  through  the  carrier  Aristotle  as  the  forecourt,  leading  to  the 
of  a  sceptre  and  wearer  of  the  purple,  but  mystic  shadows  of  that  grove  of  Hecademus, 
through  an  author  in  his  study  or  a  professor  wherein  Plato  was  supposed  to  discourse  of 
in  his  chair.  heaven  and  obscurely  to  adore  the  Christian’s 

Mr.  Kingsley  has  drawn  no  veil  over  the  God. 
gross  abuses  which  rendered  the  church  of  Realism  and  Asceticism  were  the  common 
the  fifth  century  so  mournful  a  departure  ground  of  the  Christian  and  the  Neo-Platon- 
from  the  simplicity  of  more  stormy  times,  ist.  The  same  enthusiasm  for  abstractions. 
He  brings  out  to  view  the  spiritual  pride,  the  the  same  contempt  for  the  body  and  the 
wasteful  asceticism,  the  coarse  fanaticism,  of  .world  of  sense,  animated  the  philosophy  of 
the  church  in  the  desert ; — the  intrigue  and  the  old  world  and  the  theology  of  the  new. 
the  faction,  the  ambition  and  the  covetous-  A  spiritual  aristocracy  was  substituted  in 
ness,  of  the  church  in  tbs  city.  Yet,  amidst  Europe  for  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of 
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Greece.  The  exclusive  spirit  of  the  sage, 
with  his  chosen  group  of  esoteric  followers, — 
of  the  hierophant,  with  his  imposing  ritual 
and  his  folding  gates  of  brass,  excluding  the 
profane,  passed  from  paganism  into  the 
Christian  priesthood.  The  church,  too,  learnt 
to  glory  in  a  treasured  potency  and  secret 
doctrine,  which  must  be  veiled  from  the  vul¬ 
gar  eye, — professed  to  speak  but  in  the  sym¬ 
bolism  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  of  cere¬ 
mony,  to  the  grosser  apprehensions  of  the 
crowd,  and  transformed  the  Eucharist  into  an 
Eleusinian  mystery. 

In  the  eastern  church  the  Neo-Platonists 
had  their  revenge.  With  a  fatal  sway  they 
ruled  from  their  urns,  when  dead,  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  had  banished  them  while  living. 
It  was  not  long  after  the  death  of  Proclus, 
about  the  time  when  the  factions  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  were  raging  most  furiously — 
when  rival  ecclesiastics  headed  city  riots 
with  a  rabble  of  monks,  artisans,  and  bandit 
soldierly  at  their  heels — when  the  religious 
world  was  rocking  still  with  the  ground-swell 
which  followed  those  stormy  synods  in  which 
Palestine  and  Alexandri.a,  Asia  and  Byzan¬ 
tium,  tried  their  strength  against  each  other, 
that  a  certain  nameless  monk  was  busy  in  his 
cell  fabricating  sundry  treatises  and  letters 
which  were  to  6nd  their  way  into  the  church 
under  the  all-but  apostolic  auspices  of  Dio¬ 
nysius  the  Areopagite.  These  writings  are 
an  admixture  of  the  theosophy  of  Proclus 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  church :  writings 
in  which  the  heathen  bears  to  the  Christian 
element  the  same  proportion  as  the  sack  to 
the  bread  in  Falstatt’s  account.  The  panthe¬ 
istic  emanation-doctrine  of  the  New  Plato- 
nists ;  the  evolution  of  the  universe,  through 
successive  orders  of  existence,  from  the 
primal  Nothing  called  God  ;  and  the  return¬ 
ing  tendency  of  all  being  towards  that  point 
of  origin  (the  and  giri(J'vp*9»)),  are  dog¬ 

mas  reproduced  without  any  substantial 
alteration.  The  ideal  hierarchy  of  Proclus 
does  service,  with  a  nominal  change,  as  the 
celestial  hierarchy  of  Dionysius.  The  Divine 
Word  is  removed  from  man  by  a  long  inter¬ 
vening  chain  of  heavenly  principalities  and 
ecclesiastical  functionaries, — becomes  little 
more  than  an  unintelligible  mu-seum  of  arche¬ 
types,  and  is  rather  the  remote  Illuminator 
than  the  present  Saviour  of  mankind.  The 
tendency  of  the  whole  system  was  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  clerical  order  as  an  exact  antitype 
of  the  ideal  or  celestial  kingdom  of  God  in 
heaven.  Its  aim  was  obviously  to  centre  all 
truth  and  all  power  in  the  symbolism  and 
the  ofBces  of  the  Greek  church.  Hence  the 


success  of  the  imposture.  It  was  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  sacerdotalism.  Under  the  name  of 
Dionysius,  Proclus  was  studied  and  commen¬ 
tated  by  many  generations  of  dreaming 
monks.  Under  that  name  he  conferred  om¬ 
nipotence  on  those  Christian  priests  whom 
he  had  cursed  in  his  heart,  while  reading 
lectures  and  performing  incantations  at 
Athens.  Under  that  name  he  contributed 
most  largely  to  those  influences  which  held 
the  religious  world  of  the  east  in  a  state  of 
stagnant  servitude  for  nine  hundred  years. 

In  the  West  these  doctrines  have  a  very 
different  history.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  ideas  of  the  Alexandrian  thinkers 
have  operated  powerfully,  under  various 
forms,  both  to  aggravate  and  to  oppose  the 
corruptions  of  Christianity.  In  the  ninth 
century  John  Scotus  Erigena  found  time  to 
translate  Dionysius  into  Latin,  while  the 
Northmen  were  pillaging  and  burning  up  the 
Seine,  gibbeting  prisoners  by  scores  under 
the  eyes  of  the  degenerate  descendants  of 
Charlemagne,  and  while  monks  and  priests 
were  everywhere  running  away  with  relics, 
or  jumping  for  safety  into  sewers.  But  the 
spirits  of  Plotinus  and  of  Proclus  were  now 
to  become  the  ghostly  tutors  of  a  vigorous 
race  of  minds.  The  pantheistic  system  con¬ 
structed  by  Erigena  on  the  old  Alexandrian 
basis  was  original  and  daring.  The  seeds  he 
sowed  gave  birth  to  a  succession  of  heretics 
who  were  long  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
corrupt  hierarchy  of  France.  Even  where 
this  was  not  the  case.  Platonism  and  mysti¬ 
cism  together  formed  a  party  in  the  church, 
the  swo  n  foes  of  mere  scholastic  quibbling, 
of  an  arid  and  lifeless  orthodoxy,  and,  at  last, 
of  the  more  glaring  abuses  which  had  grown 
up  with  ecclesiastical  pretension.  The  Alex¬ 
andrian  doctrine  of  emanation  was  abandon¬ 
ed,  its  pantheism  was  softened  or  removed, 
but  its  allegorical  interpretation,  its  exalta¬ 
tion,  true  or  false,  of  the  spirit  above  the 
letter — all  this  was  retained,  and  became  the 
stronghold  from  which  the  anient  mystic  as¬ 
sailed  the  formal  schoolman,  and  the  more 
enlightened  advocate  of  the  religious  life 
exposed  the  hollowness  of  mere  orthodoxy 
and  ritualism.  Thus  many  a  thought  which 
had  its  birth  at  Alexandria,  passing  through 
the  lisst  writers  of  the  empire  or  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  was  received,  after  a  refining 
process,  into  hearts  glowing  with  a  love  that 
heathendom  could  never  know,  put  to  higher 

Iand  more  beneficient  uses,  and  made  to  play 
its  part  again  upon  the  stage  of  time  in  a 
uise  of  which  its  author  could  not  even 
ream. 
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In  the  6fteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
Neo-PIalonism  was  revived  in  Italy  by  a 
class  of  men  possessing  much  more  in  com¬ 
mon  with  its  original  founders.  At  that 
period  not  a  trace  of  the  old  conflict  be¬ 
tween  Paganism  and  Christianity  was  found 
surviving  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
church  had  become  heathen,  and  the  super¬ 
stition  of  polytheism  was  everywhere  visible 
in  her  religious  practice.  The  temples  were 
now  churches;  Christian  legends  took  the 
place  of  the  old  mythology ;  saints  and 
angels  became  to  the  mass  what  the  ancient 
gods  had  been,  and  were  honored  by  similar 
oflferings  ;  the  carnival  represented  the  satur¬ 
nalia,  and.  in  short,  so  far  had  the  old  faith 
and  the  new  become  united,  that  no  ancient 
Roman  returning  from  bis  grave,  and  behold¬ 
ing  the  shrines,  the  processions,  the  images, 
the  votive  tablets,  the  lamps,  the  flowers, 
could  have  failed  for  a  moment  to  recognize 
the  identity  of  the  Eternal  City.  Now  this 
world  of  Christianized  heathendom  was 
represented,  in  philosophy  and  letters,  by 
men  who  had  inherited  iMth  the  doctrines 
and  the  spirit  of  Neo-Platonism  ;  by  men  to 
whom  the  earnest  religious  movement  of  the 
north  presented  itself  as  the  same  mysterious, 
barbaric,  formidable  foe  which  primitive 
Christianity  had  been  to  the  Alexandrians. 
Thus  the  old  conflict  between  pagan  and 
Christian — the  man  of  taste  and  the  man  of 
faith — the  man  who  lived  for  the  past,  and 
the  man  who  lived  for  the  future — was  re¬ 
newed,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  between  the 
Italian  and  the  Qerman. 

The  Neo  Platonist  Academy  of  Florence 
was  not  a  whit  behind  the  Alexandrians  in 
the  worship  they  paid  to  Plato.  He  was 
extolled  from  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  from  the 
chair,  as  the  stronghold  of  Christian  evi¬ 
dence.  He  wasjdeclared  replete  with  Mes¬ 
sianic  prophecy.  Ficiiius  maintained  that 
lessons  from  Plato  should  make  a  part  of  the 
church  service,  and  that  texts  should  be 
taken  from  the  Parmenides  and  the  Philebus. 
The  last  hours  of  Socrates,  the  cock  offered 
to  vEsculapius,  the  cup  of  poison,  and  the 
parting  words  of  blessing,  were  made  typical 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  Saviour’s 
passion.  Before  the  bust  of  Plato,  as  be¬ 
fore  the  image  of  a  saint,  a  lamp  burned 
night  and  day  in  the  study  of  Ficinus.  The 
hymns  of  Orpheus  were  sung  to  the  l^re 
once  more,  to  lull  those  passions  which 
apostolic  exhortation  had  done  so  little  to 
subdue.  Gemisthus  Pletho  blended  with 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  the  wisdom  of  the 
Blast  and  the  mythology  of  Greece,  in  the 


spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  eclectics.  Like 
them,  he  dreamed  of  a  universal  religion, 
which  should  harmonize,  in  a  philosophic 
worship,  all  human  creeds.  Cusanus  reno¬ 
vated  the  mystic*  numbers  of  Pythagoras, 
discovered  new  mysteries  in  the  Tetractys, 
and  illustrated  spiritual  truth  by  the  acute 
and  the  obtuse  angle.  But  Ficinus  did  not 
restore  the  Athenian  Plato,  nor  Nicholas  of 
Cusa,  the  Samian  Pythagoras.  The  Plato 
of  the  first  was  the  Plato  of  Plotinus ;  the 
Pythagoras  of  the  second  was  the  Pythago¬ 
ras  of  Hierocles.  Pico  of  Mirandula,  the 
Admirable  Crichton  of  his  time,  endeavored 
to  combine  scholasticism  with  the  Cabala, 
to  reconcile  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle  and 
the  oracles  of  Chaldsea ;  and  produced,  in 
his  Heptaplus,  an  allegorical  interpretation 
of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation, 
which  would  have  seemed  too  fanciful  in  the 
eyes  of  Hypatia  herself.  Patritius  sought 
the  sources  of  Greek  philosophy  in  Zoroas¬ 
ter  and  Hermes,  translated  ana  edited  the 
works  which  Neo  Platonists  had  fabricated 
under  their  names,  and  wrote  to  Gregory 
XIV.,  praying  that  Aristotle  might  be  ban¬ 
ished  the  schools,  and  Hermes,  Asclepius, 
and  Zoroaster  appointed  in  his  place,  as  the 
best  means  of  advancing  the  cause  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  reclaiming  the  heretical  Germans. 

Protestantism  was  too  strong  for  these 
scholars,  just  as  Christianity  had  been  too 
strong  for  the  Alexandrians.  Their  feeble¬ 
ness  sprang  from  the  very  same  cause ;  their 
whole  position  was  strikingly  similar.  They 
were  the  philosophic  advocates  of  a  religion 
in  which  they  had  themselves  lost  faith. 
They  attempted  to  reconcile  a  corrupt  phi¬ 
losophy  and  a  corrupt  religion,  and  made 
both  worse.  Their  love  of  literature  and 
art  was  confined  to  a  narrow  circle  of  court¬ 
iers  and  literati ;  and  while  the  Lutheran 
pamphlets,  in  the  vernacular,  set  all  the 
north  in  a  flame,  the  philosophic  refinements 
of  the  Florentine  dilettanti  were  aristocratic, 
exclusive,  and  powerless.  Their  intellectual 
position  was  fatal  to  sincerity,  their  social 
condition  equally  so  to  freedom.  The  des¬ 
potism  of  the  Homan  emperors  was  more 
easily  evaded  by  a  philosopher  of  ancient 
times  than  the  tyranny  of  a  Visconti  or  a 
D’Este,  by  a  scholar  at  Milan  or  B'errara.  It 
was  the  fashion  to  patronise  men  of  letters, 
but  the  natural  return  of  subservience  and 
flattery  was  rigorously  exacted.  The  Ita¬ 
lians  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  long  ceased 
to  be  familiar  with  the  worst  horrors  of  war ; 
and  Charles  VIII.,  with  his  ferocious  French¬ 
men,  appeared  to  them  another  Altila. 
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Each  Italian  state  underwent,  on  its  petty 
scale,  the  fate  of  imperial  Rome,  and  the 
Florentine  Academy  could  not  survive  for  a 
twelvemonth  its  princely  master,  Lorenzo  de 
Medici.  The  philosophic  and  religious  con¬ 
servatism  of  Florence  was  thus  as  destitute 
of  real  vitality,  of  all  self-sustaining  power, 
as  ite  prototype  at  Alexandria.  The  Floren¬ 
tine  Platonists,  moreover,  did  not  exhibit 
that  austerity  of  manners  which  gave  Plo¬ 
tinus  and  Porphyry  no  little  authority  even 
among  those  to  whom  their  speculations  were 
utterly  unintelligible.  Had  Romanism  been 
unable  to  find  defenders  more  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  the  shock  she  then  received  must 
have  been  her  death-blow;  she  must  have 
perished,  as  Paganism  perished.  But,  wise 
in  her  generation,  she  took  her  cause  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  religious  philosophy,  commit¬ 
ted  it  to  the  ascetic  and  the  enthusiast,  and, 
strong  in  resources  heathendom  could  never 
know,  passed  her  hour  of  peril,  and  proved 
that  her  hold  on  the  passions  and  terrors  of 
mankind  was  still  invincible.  The  PlatonUts 
of  Alexandria  and  of  Florence  both  were 
twilight  men  ;  but  the  former  were  men  of 
the  evening,  the  latter  men  of  the  morning 
twilight.  The  passion*  for  erudition,  which 
followed  the  revival  of  letters,  might  be 
wasted,  south  of  the  Alps,  on  trifles  ;  it  was 
consecrated  to  the  loftiest  service  in  the 
north.  The  lesson  conveyed  in  the  parallel 
we  have  attempted  to  draw,  is  a  grave  one ; 
twice  has  the  effort  been  made  to  render  the 
abstractions  of  a  philosophized  religion  a 
power  among  mankind — in  each  case  without 
success.  The  attempt  to  refine  away  what 
is  distinctive  of  a  revelation,  real  or  imagin¬ 
ary,  and  to  subtilise  the  residuum  into  a  sen¬ 
timental  theism,  has  always  failed.  Such  a 
system  must  leave  the  indifferent  many  as 
they  were,  and  superstition  is  unchecked.  It 
must  excite  the  disdain  of  the  earnest  few, 
as  a  profane  and  puerile  trifling  with  the 
most  momentous  questions  which  can  occupy 
the  mind  of  man.  As  its  inconsistencies  be¬ 
come  apparent,  it  will  always  be  found  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  parties  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  oppose.  It  must  urge  the  higher 
class  of  minds  into  a  thorough  and  impartial, 
instead  of  a  one-sided  skepticism,  and  so 
reinforce  the  ranks  of  consistent  and  abso¬ 
lute  unbelief.  It  must  abandon  minds  of  a 
lower  order  to  all  those  religious  corruptions 
which  lull  the  conscience,  and  gratify  the 
passions.  It  has  done  nothing  to  reform  the 
world ;  and,  never  strong  enough  long  to 
oppose  a  serious  obstacle  to  progress,  it  has 
b^n  suffered  repeatedly  to  die  out  of  itself. 


Such  examples  in  the  past  should  much 
diminish  the  dread  which  many  feel  of  that 
would-be  religious  skepticism  among  our¬ 
selves  which  essays  to  emasculate  the  truths 
of  revelation,  much  as  the  Alexandrian  and 
Florentine  Platonists  proposed  to  etherealize 
the  myths  of  polytheism  and  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  into  a  vague  sentiment  of 
worship. 

While  the  theosophy  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  enjoyed  a  revival  in  the  hands  of  men 
of  letters,  its  theurgy  was  destined  to  impart 
an  impulse  to  the  occult  science  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  is  not 
a  little  interesting  to  trace  the  same  mental 
phenomena  at  the  entrance  of  the  European 
world  on  the  middle  ages,  and  at  its  exit 
from  them.  We  see  the  same  syncretism 
which  confounded  the  Oriental  and  Hellenic 
conceptions  together,  the  same  endeavor  to 
hold  converse  by  theurgy,  and  by  white 
magic  with  the  unseen  world.  As  Plotinus 
returns  with  Ficinus  to  the  regions  of  day, 
so  lamblichus  revives  with  Paracelsus  and 
Cornelius  Agrippa.  The  ancient  and  the 
modern  cabbalists  established  their  theurgy 
on  a  common  basis.  Plotinus  and  Campan- 
ella  both  agree  on  this  point,  that  the  world 
is,  as  it  were,  one  living  organism,  all  the 
parts  of  which  are  related  by  certain  sympa¬ 
thies  and  antipathies,  so  that  the  adept  in 
these  secret  affinities  acquires  a  mastery  over 
^he  elements.  It  was  by  this  principle, 
according  to  Agrippa,  that  art  made  nature 
her  slave.  As  Proclus  required  of  the 
theurgist  an  ascetic  purity,  so  Campanella 
makes  it  an  essential  that  the  cultivator  of 
occult  science  be  a  good  Christian — one  pos¬ 
sessing  no  mere  historic,  but  an  “  intrinsic  ” 
faith,  a  man  qualified  alike  to  hold  commerce 
with  holy  spirits,  and  to  baffle  the  arts  of 
the  malign. 

The  spirits  called  by  lamblichus  lords  of 
the  sublunary  elements  are  equivalent  to  the 
astral  spirits  of  Christian  theurgy  ;  and  those 
powers  which  are  said  by  him  to  preside 
over  matter  and  impart  material  gifts,  an¬ 
swer  to  the  elementary  spirits  of  the  Rosi- 
orucians.  lamblichus  and  Proclus  were  firm 
believers  in  the  efficacy  of  certain  unintelli¬ 
gible  words  of  foreign  origin,  which  were  on 
no  account  to  be  Hellenized,  lest  they  should 
lose  their  virtue.  Cornelius  Agrippa  enjoins 
the  use  of  similar  magical  terms,  which  be 
declares  more  potent  than  names  which  have 
a  meaning,  and  of  irresistible  power,  when 
reverently  uttered,  because  of  the  latent 
divine  energy  they  contain.  The  “Shem- 
hamphorasoh”  of  Jewish  tradition,  and  the 
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“  Agla”  of  the  cabalists,  are  examples.  The 
great  point  of  distinction  between  the  theur¬ 
gy  of  the  earlier  and  of  the  later  period  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  theurgy  came  in  to  eke  out  an  un¬ 
satisfactory’  philosophy,  and  to  prop  a  falling 
religion.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a  similar 
intrusion  into  the  unseen  world  was  the  off¬ 
spring  of  a  newly  recovered  freedom.  It 
received  its  direction  and  encouragement,  in 
part  from  the  revived  remains  of  ancient 
tradition,  but  it  was  pursued  with  a  patience, 
an  originality,  and  a  boldness,  which  showed 
that  the  impulse  was  spontaneous,  not  de¬ 
rived.  These  magical  essays  were  the  gam¬ 
bols  of  the  intellect  let  loose  from  its  long 
scholastic  durance. 

In  modem  Germany,  the  philosophy  of 
Schelling  rests  in  substance  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Plotinus — the  identity  of  subject  and 
object.  It  is  generally  admitted,  that  his 
*  intellectual  intuition  is  a  refined  modification 
of  the  Neo-Platonist  ecstacy.  But  it  is  in 
some  members  of  the  so-called  romantic 
school  that  the  fallacious  principle  of  the 
Alexandrians  is  most  conspicuous.  Freder¬ 
ick  Schlegel  did  his  best  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  great  want  of  Christian  literature 
was  a  mythology  like  that  of  the  Greeks. 
Ilis  philosophy  seeks  to  throw  over  all  life 
and  history  the  haze  of  a  poetic  symbolism. 
He  was  symbol- mad;  and,  very  naturally, 
became  a  Homan  Catholic  deist,  to  indulge 
his  taste  that  way  to  the  utmost.  He  wrote 
bitter  diatribes  against  the  Reformation.  He 
deprecisited  Luther  as  the  mere  translator  of 
tlie  Bible.  He  extolled  Jacob  Behmen  as 
the  gifted  seer  who  revealed  to  mortal  gaze 
its  utmost  mysteries.  He  evolved  as  much 
Christianity  as  he  cared  to  conserve  from  the 
fancies  of  the  Indian  Brahmins.  Such  a 
fantastic  religio-philosophy  as  this,  is  the  re¬ 
sult  for  which  experience  bids  us  look  wher¬ 
ever  men  attempt  thus  to  combine  a  poetical 
theosophy  with  popular  superstition.  Freder¬ 
ick  Bchelgel  was  never  an  authority,  and 
the  little  infiucnce  he  once  exerted  is  rapidly 


passing  away.  This  destructive  conservatism 
— this  superstitious  skepticism — this  sub¬ 
tilized  materialism,  is  a  contradiction  too 
monstrous  to  be  kept  alive  by  any  amount  of 
mere  cleverness. 

The  dialogue  Mr.  Kingsley  has  imagined 
between  Orestes  and  Hypatia  is  prophetic. 
If  ever  the  skeptical  intuitionalism  of  our 
times  should  have  the  opportunity  of  trying 
on  any  considerable  scale,  the  efficacy  of  its 
principles,  that  prophecy  would  be  fulfilled. 
It  would  then  appear  that  the  masters  in  this 
school  arc  capable  of  pandering  to  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  multitude  as  Orestes  did.  Their 
theories  would  be  as  impotent  to  influence 
the  general  mind  as  the  speculations  of 
Hypatia  concerning  the  myths  of  Greece. 
The  same  proud  selfishness  would  display 
itself.  The  mass  of  mankind,  “  without  in¬ 
tuitions,” — the  multitude  who  never  hear  the 
mystic  voice  of  the  “  over-soul,”  or  open  the 
avenues  of  their  nature  to  the  influxes  of 
the  All,  would  be  left  of  necessity  to  them¬ 
selves.  Their  existence  is  but  transitory  ; 
their  vices  the  shadows  of  the  great  picture 
of  the  universe — a  necessary  foil,  whereby 
to  exhibit  the  super-Christian  virtues  of  the 
philosophic  few.  They  will  soon  be  resolv* 
ed  into  the  aggregate  of  souls  which  make 
up  the  heart  and  motive  power  of  all  matter 
— so,  why  should  they  not  live  as  heretofore  ? 
This  people,  that  knowelh  not  our  transcen¬ 
dental  law,  are  accursed.  This  spiritualist 
pantheism  would  not  indeed  restore,  under  its 
old  names,  the  Olympus  of  Greece,  as  the 
Alexandrians  strove  to  do.  But  it  would 
come  to  the  same  thing  upon  their  leaguing, 
as  they  would  be  forced  to  do,  with  some 
form  or  other  of  that  baptized  paganism  we 
call  popery.  These  religions  for  the  few, 
however,  with  their  arrogant  refinement  and 
idle  subtlety,  have  playt-d  the  part  of  priest 
and  Levite  too  often.  That  faith  which  has 
proved  the  Good  Samaritan  and  true  neigh¬ 
bor  to  suffering  humanity  can  alone  findly 
secure  its  homage  and  its  love. 
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From  Bentley’s  Miscellany. 

A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  LAUREATES. 


Thk  laurel  is  the  fig-tree  of  the  poet.  He 
sits  under  its  shadow  with  a  double  assur¬ 
ance  of  fame  and  protection.  What  a  book 
might  be  written  on  laurels !  How  inti¬ 
mately  they  are  mixed  up  with  the  history  of 
poetry,  the  romance  of  love,  and  the  annals 
of  crime.  The  ancients  crowned  their  poets 
with  bays,  which,  says  old  Selden,  “'are* 
supposed  not  subject  to  any  hurt  of  Jupiter’s 
thunderbolts,  as  other  trees  are.”  ‘Petrarch 
regarded  the  laurel  as  the  emblem  of  his 
mistress,  and  is  said  to  have  been  so  affected 
by  the  sight  of  one  on  landing  from  a  voy¬ 
age,  that  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before 
it.  From  this  leaf,  too,  which  has  formed 
the  coronal  of  the  Muses  through  all  time, 
subtlest  poison  is  distilled,  and  the  assassina¬ 
tions  committed  by  the  agency  of  laurel- 
water  would  make  a  curious  companion-vol¬ 
ume  to  the  lives  of  the  laureates.  Thus 
there  is  an  adjusting  element  in  the  laurel  to 
avenge  as  well  as  to  reward,  and  the  love 
which  finds  its  glory  in  the  bays  may  also 
extract  its  vengeance  from  them.  We  need 
not  go  beyond  the  poets  themselves  for 
illustrations  of  the  two  principles  of  good 
and  evil — the  life  and  death — typified  in  the 
laurel.  Their  noblest  works  exhibit  the  one ; 
their  abuse  of  their  power,  their  littlenesses, 
their  satires,  envy  and  detraction  betray  the 
other.  We  have  two  familiar  examples  in 
Dryden  and  Pope.  If  the  “  Religio  Laici,” 
•  and  the  “  Annus  Mirabilis,”  the  “  Essay  on 
Man,”  and  the  “  Rape  of  the  Lock”  contain 
the  living  principle,  may  we  not  carry  out 
the  metaphor  by  saying,  that  “Mac-Fleck- 
noe”  and  the  “  Dunciad”  were  written  in 
laurel-water?  Prussic  acid  could  not  have 
done  its  work  more  effectually  than  the  ink 
which  traced  these  anathemas.  The  laurel 
that  confers  immortality  also  carries  death  in 
its  leaves. 

This  is  a  strange  matter  to  explore.  There 
is  a  warning  in  it  that  dulls  a  little  of  the 
brightness 'of  all  poetical  glories.  Suppose 
we  assemble  under  a  great  spreading  laurel- 
'  tree,  all  the  poets  who  have  worn  the  bays  in 
England  and  drank  or  compounded  their 
tierces  of  wine  from  Ben  Jonson  to  Tenny¬ 


son* — let  us  hear  what  confessions  they  have 
to  make,  what  old  differences  to  re-opon  or 
patch  up,  what  violated  friendships  to  re¬ 
knit,  mingled  with  reproaches  and  recrimin¬ 
ations — 


“  Digestiug  wars  with  heart-uniting  loves.” 


It  will  be  as  good  as  a  scene  at  the  “  Mer¬ 
maid,”  with  a  commentary  running  through 
to  point  a  moral  that  was  never  thought  of 
when  the  Browns  and  Draytons  met  over 
their  sack.  First  of  all,  here  is  Ben  Jonson 
telling  us  how  he  escaped  having  his  cars 
cropped,  and  his  nose  slit  (rather  more  cer¬ 
emoniously  than  the  like  office  was  perform¬ 
ed  on  Sir  John  Coventry)  for  having  assisted 
in  casting  odium  on  the  Scotch  ;  and  how  by 
a  begging  petition  to  Charles  I.,  he  got  the 
pension  of  a  hundred  marks,  worth  about 
thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  each,  raised 
to  so  many  pounds,  with  a  tierce  of  wine  in 
perpetuity  added  to  them,  for  the  benefit 
and  delectation  of  his  successors.  U pon  this, 
Dryden,  taking  a  large  pinch  of  snuff,  ob¬ 
serves,  that  his  successors  had  little  to  thank 
him  for  ;  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  Charles  II.,  who  rewarded  men  of 
letters  by  empty  praise,  instead  of  keeping 
them  out  of  jails  by  a  little  timely  munifi¬ 
cence  :  that  he  had  said  as  much  in  a  famous 
pan^yric  of  his  upon  that  monarch’s  mem¬ 
ory,  insinuating  his  contempt  for  the  shnb- 
biness  of  the  deceased  sovereign,  in  a  line 
which  the  stupid  people  about  the  court  took 
for  an  extravagant  compliment ;  and  that,  as 
for  the  tierce  of  Canary,  it  was  well  known 
that  James  II.,  who  had  as  much  sympathy 
for  poets  and  poetry  as  one  of  his  own  Flem¬ 
ish  coach-horses,  had  robbed  him  of  it  when 
he  wore  the  laurel,  although  he  changed  his 
religion  with  the  change  of  kings,  and  cele¬ 
brated  high  mass  in  the  “  Hind  and  Panther,” 
with  a  thousand  times  more  splendour  than 


*  For  whose  histories,  traced  chronologically,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  recent  volnme  of  pleasant 
literary  biogiMhy,  called  “  The  Lives  of  the  Lau¬ 
reates.^’  By  W.  8. 

Ralph,  M.A. 


Austin,  Jnn.,  B.A.,  and  John 
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ever  it  was  celebrated  in  the  private  chapel 
at  Whitehall. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Shad  well  will 
sit  by  quietly,  and  hear  such  remarks  as  these 
in  silence  ;  accordingly,  no  sooner  has  Dryden 
cncluded  (no  one  will  venture  to  speak  while 
Dryden  is  speaking,  out  of  that  old  habit  of 
deference  with  which  he  used  to  be  treated 
at  Will's  Coffee-house)  than  Shadwell,  roll¬ 
ing  his  great  globular  body  right  round  to 
the  table,  and  looking  with  rather  an  impa¬ 
tient  and  impudent  stare  at  Dryden,  reminds 
him  of  the  obligations  he  owed  to  James  II., 
who,  if  he  deprived  him  of  his  tierce  of 
Canary,  increased  his  pension  :  and  as  there 
is  no  longer  any  reason  for  being  delicate 
about  such  subjects,  he  adds,  that  the  whole 
world  believes  that  he  changed  his  religion 
for  the  sake  of  that  petty  one  hundred  pounds 
a-year.  At  all  events,  that  the  coincidence 
of  the  conversion  and  the  gratuity  looked 
very  much  like  one  of  those  astrological  con¬ 
junctions  from  which  men  like  Dryden  him¬ 
self,  drew  ominous  inferences;  and  that  even 
Dr.  Johnson,  who,  considering  his  own  strong 
opinions  on  religion,  was  singularly  generous 
to  Uryden’s  memory,  could  not  resist  observ¬ 
ing,  that  “  that  conversion  will  always  be 
suspected,  which,  apparently,  concurs  with 
interest ;  and  he  that  never  6nds  his  error  till 
it  hinders  his  progress  towards  wealth  and 
honor,  will  not  be  thought  to  love  Truth  for 
herself.”  The  theme  is  too  tempting  for 
Shadwell  to  stop  here  ;  it  revives  the  ancient 
grudge  in  all  its  original  bitterness,  and  he 
cannot  help,  for  the  ghost  of  him,  closing  up 
with  a  touch  of  his  ancient  dare-devil  humor 
to  the  effect  that,  for  his  part,  he  can  not  say 
he  was  much  surprised,  when  he  heard  of 
Dryden's  ^>erversion ;  that  he  had  seen  it 
plainly  enough  all  along,  even  so  far  back  as 
the  trial  of  Shaftesbury  ;  that,  in  fact,  he 
believed  all  religions  were  the  same  to  a  man 
who,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  months, 
had  prostituted  his  pen  to  Puritanism,  Pro¬ 
testantism,  and  Popery ;  that  the  true  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  case  was  to  be  found  in  the 
charge  long  before  brought  against  him,  and 
that  he  was  now  more  than  ever  convinced, 
that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  Dryden 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  atheist. 

This  does  not  disturb  Dryden  much, 
although  it  shocks  the  ghostly  company  of 
laureates  sitting  round  about,  some  of  whom 
belong  to  a  more  polite  age,  and,  intimate  as 
they  are  with  these  Billingsgate  condicts  in 
books,  are  not  prepared  to  be  personally 
mixed  up  in  one  of  them.  But  Dryden’s 
calmness,  and  that  slow  conddent  smile  of 


contempt  with  which  he  surveys  the  rotun¬ 
dity  of  Shad  well’s  person,  as  if  he  were 
again  taking  its  measure — 

“  Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquored  every  chink  !” 

re-assures  them.  If  Dryden  is  not  hurt  at 
la'ing  called  an  atheist,  why  should  they  ? 
Every  man  looks  to  himself  in  this  world,  and 
human  frailty  still  haunts  the  inspirations  of 
these  laureled  shades.  Dryden  is  going  to 
say  something — he  takes  another  huge  pinch, 
and,  tapping  his  box  with  the  air  of  a  con¬ 
queror,  repeats  the  terrible  name  of  “  Og  !” 
two  or  three  times,  with  increasing  emphasis 
at  each  repetition.  Concerning  the  term 
Atheist,  he  says,  he  disposed  of  that  long 
ago,  and  flung  it  back  with  interest  upon  the 
“  buffoon  ape^’  who 

“  Mimicked  all  sects,  and  had  his  own  to  choose.” 

He  was  quite  content  to  rest  upon  the 
controversy,  as  be  left  it  in  the  great  convo¬ 
cation  of  beasts  be  had  brought  together 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  lion,  and 
whenever  such  reeling  asses  as  Shadwell 
should  show  themselves  able  to  comprehend 
the  mass  of  theological  learning  he  had  heap¬ 
ed  up  in  weighty  couplets  for  the  use  of  dis¬ 
putants  in  all  time  to  come,  he  would  be 
ready  to  answer  any  indictment  they  might 
concoct  against  him.  In  the  meanwhile,  he 
would  recommend  Shadwell  to  control  his 
longue,  and  try  to  look  sober,  and  mend  his 
manners.  Rochester  had  done  him  greater 
mischief  by  praising  his  wit  in  conversation 
than  hf.  had  ever  done  him  by  exposing  his 
stupidity  in  print ;  and  one  thing  was  quite 
certain,  that  whatever  Shadwell  might  have 
suffered  in  reputation  from  Dryden’s  pen,  to 
that  same  pen,  charged  as  it  was  with  con¬ 
tempt,  he  was  solely  indebted  for  his  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  laurel.  Shadwell  should  remem¬ 
ber  that,  and  not  be  ungrateful.  If  he,  Dry¬ 
den,  had  not  singled  him  out  as  the  True 
Blue  Protestant  poet,  and  given  him  that  ap¬ 
pellation  at  a  time  when  it  was  likely  to  stick. 
King  William  would  never  have  degraded 
the  office  which  he,  and  Ben,  and  Will  Dav- 
enant  had  held,  to  confer  it  upon  a  fellow 
who,  whatever  his  drunken  companions  of 
the  tavern  might  think  of  him,  was  never  a 
poet,  as  he  had  long  ago  told  him,  of  God’s 
own  making. 

Now,  as  Shadwell  had  always  been  re¬ 
markable  in  the  flesh  for  intemperance  of  all 
sorts,  and  was  as  ”  hasty”  in  his  temper  as 
in  his  plays,  of  which  he  usually  composed  an 
act  in  four  or  five  days,  we  may  easily  imagine 
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how  he  would  retort  upon  Dryden  after  such 
a  speech  as  this.  The  most  vulnerable  part 
of  Dryden’s  character  was  his  jealousy  of 
other  poets,  and  Shadwell,  naturally  enough, 
Indemni&es  himself  for  all  such  abuse,  by 
ascribing  it  to  envy.  He  refreshes  Dryden’s 
memory,  by  recalling  the  praises  he  used  to 
lavish  upon  him  before  they  quarreled.  Did 
he  not  once  say  in  a  prologue,  that  Shadwell 
was  the  greatest  of  all  the  comedy  writers, 
and  second  to  only  Ben  himself  (who,  by  the 
way,  was  the  only  man  Shadwell  would  con¬ 
sent  to  be  second  to) ;  and  he  would  now  tell 
him  to  his  face,  that  the  real  spring  of  the 
malignity  with  which  he  afterwards  pursued 
him,  was  his  success  in  the  theatre.  He 
never  could  forgive  him  his  success.  He 
bated  every  man  that  succeeded.  How  used 
he  to  treat  poor  Crowne  ?  Was  it  not  no¬ 
torious  that  when  a  play  of  Crowne’s  failed 
(which,  he  confessed,  was  no  uncommon  oc¬ 
currence),  Dryden  would  shake  hands  ©or- 
dially  with  him,  and  tell  him  that  his  play 
deserved  an  ovation,  and  that  the  town  was 
not  worthy  of  such  a  writer;  but  when 
Crowne  happened  to  succeed,  he  would  hardly 
condescend  to  acknowledge  him.  He  could 
not  help  admitting  that  Crowne  had  some 
genius  ;  but  then  be  would  account  for  it  by 
saying,  that  his  father  and  Crowne’s  mother 
were  very  well  acquainted.  Who  was  Dry¬ 
den’s  father  ?  He  never  knew  he  had  a 
father.  He  doubted  the  fact.  He  might 
have  had  a  dozen,  for  all  he  knew,  but  he 
never  heard  of  any  one  in  particular. 

This  sort  of  scurrilous  personality  is  not 
agreeable  to  Nahum  Tate.  He  has  not  for¬ 
gotten  his  share  in  the  Psalms,  and  thinks 
that  it  becomes  him  to  put  a  stop  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  which  borders  on  licentiousness.  He 
does  not  pretend  to  say  who  Dryden’s  father 
was  :  but  he  knows  both  Dryden  and  Shad¬ 
well  well,  and  bears  an  allegiance  to  the 
former  (who  rendered  him  the  greatest  honor 
his  miserable  life  could  boast)  that  will  not 
suffer  him  to  hear  Dryden  lampooned  in  this 
fashion  with  impunity.  If  Dryden  was  en¬ 
vious  of  rivals,  it  was  a  failing  incidental  to 
all  men  ;  but  be  could  tell  Shadwell  that  his 
contempt  was  larger  than  bis  envy,  as  Shad¬ 
well  might  discover,  if  he  would  sit  down 
quietly  and  dispassionately,  and  rend  the 
second  part  of  *'  Absalom  and  Ahitkopbel,” 
once  more.  He  might  recommend  the  per¬ 
usal  of  that  book  with  perfect  propriety, 
because  it  was  well  known  to  all  writers  and 
critics  that  the  particular  passages  which  re¬ 
lated  to  Shadwell,  and  his  Jriend  Elkanah 
Settle,  were  not  written  by  him.  Perhaps 


the  internal  evidences  would  be  sufficient  to 
show  that.  He  did  not  set  up  for  a  poet, 
although  he  did  write  all  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  and  made  an  alteration  of  Shakspeare’s 
“  Lear,”  which  still  keeps  the  stage  in  pref- 
ereirce  to  the  original  itself.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  it  was  quite  consistent  with  a 
modest  appreciation  of  his  own  merits,  to 
plume  himself  a  little  on  those  incidents  in  a 
career  to  which  posterity  attached  a  value 
his  grudging  contemporaries  denied.  It  tcae 
something,  he  thought,  to  be  honestly  proud 
of,  that  his  Psalms  are,  to  this  hour,  used  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  that  the  name 
of  Nahum  Tate  is  likely  to  go  down  to  the 
end  of  time,  or  at  least  as  long  as  the 
English  language  lasts,  in  every  parish  church 
and  playhouse  in  the  kingdom.  He  might 
be  a  very  bad  poet.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
say  anything  on  that  point.  But  he  should 
be  glad  to  be  informed  what  other  English 
poet,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
hour,  could  boast  of  ministering  so  variously 
and  so  constantly  to  the  pro&t  and  pleasure 
of  the  English  people — on  tbeSundajs  in 
the  organ-loft,  helped  out  by  a  general  cho¬ 
rus  of  the  congregation,  and  all  through  the 
week  on  the  stage,  for  he  supposed  there 
was  hardly  a  day  in  the  week  in  which 
“  King  Lear,”  as  he  improved  it,  was  not 
played  somewhere  ?  Yet  how  was  he,  who 
had  left  these  imperishable  legacies  to  pos¬ 
terity,  treated  by  his  own  generation?  It 
was  true  he  succeeded  Shadwell  in  the 
laureateship.  Laureateship !  Starvation ! 
Talk,  indeed,  of  pensions  and  tierces  of  Can¬ 
ary  ;  talk  of  duns  and  bailiffs.  When  the 
Earl  of  Dorset  died,  he  ought  to  have  died 
too,  for  he  had  lived  literally  on  the  charity 
of  that  pious  nobleman,  and  when  he  lost 
his  patron  he  was  left  to  starve.  Was  he 
not  obliged  to  fly  from  his  creditors  and  take 
refuge  in  the  Mint,  where,  to  the  shame  of 
the  age,  he  died  of  want?  To  be  sure,  that 
is  a  common  fate  amongst  the  poets,  and  he 
ought  not  to  complain  of  a  dispensation 
under  which  so  many  better  men  bad  suffer¬ 
ed  ;  but  that  was'  the  least  of  it.  Once  he 
was  dead  he  might  have  been  left  to  bis  re¬ 
pose.  The  jibe  and  the  sarcasm,  however, 
followed  him  to  bis  grave.  What  had  he 
done  to  Pope,  who  was  only  lisping  verse 
when  he  was  at  the  height  of  bis  fame,  that 
he  should  hold  him  up  to  universal  ridicule? 
And  how  had  it  happened  that  every  pre¬ 
tender  to  verse  or  criticism,  history  or  biog¬ 
raphy — not  one  in  a  hundred,  perhaps,  of 
whom  had  ever  read  a  line  of  the  Psalms — 
should  with  one  accord  fix  upon  his  name  as 
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the  common  mark  for  their  ignominious 
ribaldry  ? 

Nicholas  Rowe  hears  these  lementations 
with  an  appearance  of  some  uneasiness.  He 
was  always  believed  to  have  been  rather  of 
a  religious  turn,  and  there  is  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion  abroad  concerning  the  succession  to  the 
laureateship,  which,  as  an  honest  man,  he 
desires  to  correct.  And  so,  drawing  his 
hand  somewhat  solemnly  over  his  chin,  and 
turning  his  handsome  face  mildly  towards 
our  ruffled  Nahum,  he  call  to  his  recollection 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  his  death. 
He  tells  him  that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  has 
made  several  mistakes  of  a  graver  kind,  ex¬ 
presses  some  fears  that  he,  Nicholas  Rowe, 
obtained  the  laurel  by  “  the  ejection  of  poor 
Nahum  Nate,  who  died  in  the  Mint,  where 
he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  by  extreme 
poverty.”  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous. 
Upwards  of  a  fortnight  elapsed  after  that 
melancholy  event  before  he  was  appointed. 
He  hoped  his  friend  Nahum  would  do  him 
justice  with  posterity  on  that  point.  It  really 
made  him  very  uncomfortable ;  for,  ghost  as 
he  was,  he  looked  back  with  a  justihable 
satisfaction  to  a  life  of  irreproachable  integ¬ 
rity,  and  he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that 
Mr.  Tate  enjoyed  all  the  honors  and  ad¬ 
vantages,  whatever  they  were,  of  the  office  of 
Court  Poet  up  to  the  moment  of  his  demise. 
He  was  sorry  that  the  translator  of  the 
Psalms  should  have  had  so  much  occasion 
for  putting  their  divine  philosophy  into 
practice.  Want  was  a  hard  thing.  He 
could  not  account  for  Mr.  Tate’s  distresses. 
It  was  no  business  of  his  to  intrude  upon  the 
private  sorrows  of  a  brother  poet ;  but  he 
knew  that  Mr.  Tate  had  his  pension,  or  ought 
to  have  had  it,  to  the  last  hour  of  Lis 
chequered  struggle.  For  his  own  part,  he 
had  nothing  to  complain  of,  except  that  the 
full  tide  of  proepeniy  flowed  in  upon  him 
rather  late  in  life.  He  enjoyed  three  unin¬ 
terrupted  years,  however,  of  high  and  palmy 
existence,  which  was  more,  he  suspected, 
than  many  poets  could  count  up  through 
their  variegated  lives,  and  at  the  close  he 
was  honored  with  tributes  which  enabled  him 
to  rest  satisfactorily  in  a  fine  tomb.  He  must 
say  that  he  did  not  agree  with  his  predecessor 
in  the  slur  he  flung  upon  Pope.  Mr.  Tate 
might  have  personal  reasons  for  taking 
posthumous  offence  at  the  “Dunciad.”  Of 
course  people  will  sometimes  be  carried  away 
by  their  feelings  ;  but  Pope  was  a  great  poet, 
and  a  judicious  critic,  and  had  written  an 
epitaph  for  a  certain  monument  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  which  he  could  not  help  es¬ 


teeming  as  one  of  the  most  exquisite  things 
in  the  whole  range  of  funereal  literature. 
In  that  epitaph.  Pope  stated  that  he,  the 
author  of  “Jane  Shore,”  wiis, 

“  Blessed  in  his  genius — in  his  love  too  blest.” 

He  always  thought  that  line  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  condensed  expression.  It  said 
nearly  everything  of  him  that  he  could  have 
wished  to  be  said ;  and  had  he  written  it 
himself,  which  he  had  not  the  presumption 
to  suppose  he  could  have  done,  there  was 
only  one  slight  improvement  he  would  have 
desired  to  make.  It  was  true  to  the  letter ; 
but  it  did  not  tell  the  whole  truth.  Pope 
forgot  that  he  had  been  married  a  second 
time.  The  line  did  not  bring  out  the  full 
flavor  of  that  double  happiness.  The  merest 
verbal  alteration  would  adapt  it  felicitously 
to  the  true  state  of  the  case  ;  thus : — 

“  Blessed  in  his  genius — in  his  love  twice  blest !” 

That  would  have  been  a  complete  biography. 
At  the  same  time,  he  had  no  doubt  that  Pope 
avoided  any  allusion  to  his  first  wife,  from  a 
feeling  of  delicacy  towards  the  second,  at 
whose  expense  the  monument  was  built.  He 
might  have  thought  it  scarcely  decorous  to 
record  upon  the  marble  erected  by  one  lady 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  who  slept  below 
had  been  previously  blest  by  another  lady. 
Of  the  laureateship,  as  an  asylum  for  the  last 
suft’ering  poet  of  an  age,  or  as  a  reward  for 
the  most  distinguished,  he  did  not  feel  that 
it  became  him  to  say  much.  Mr.  Tate  was 
better  qualified  to  speak  on  that  subject,  as 
he  held  the  bays  longer  than  anybody  else, 
having  been  upwards  of  three-and- twenty 
years,  or  thereabouts,  singing  in  tbe  purlieus 
of  the  palace.  What  sort  of  songs  Mr.  Tate 
sang,  he  confessed  he  did  not  know.  He 
never  read  any  of  them.  They  might  have 
been  very  numerous,  and  of  an  excellence  as 
unique  as  the' Psalms.  He  could  only  speak 
to  his  own  discharge  of  those  arduous  duties ; 
and  here  he  could  conscientiously  declare 
that  he  never  omitted  a  legitimate  occasion 
of  glorifying  the  throne  by  the  exercise  of 
whatever  little  Pindaric  skill  he  could  devote 
to  the  service  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

The  eulogy  on  Pope  could  not  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  sensation  amongst  the  laureled  hear¬ 
ers.  There  is  hardly  a  man  amongst  them 
of  this  period  who  had  not  suffered  at  his 
hands ;  and  none  had  greater  reason  to  resent 
Rowe’s  praises  than  the  versifier  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  office.  The  outside  world  has 
never  heard  of  the  Reverend  Lawrence  Eus- 
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den — yet  here  he  sits  amongst  the  group  of 
laureates,  looking  as  pert  and  panegyrical  aa 
any  of  them.  What  manner  of  poet  he  was, 
may  be  best  described  by  such  critical  terms 
as  fustian,  rhodomontade,  stuff,  rubbish,  and 
the  like.  He  seems  to  have  been  expressly 
intended  by  nature  for  the  dignity  which  a 
friendly  Lord  Chamberlain  imposed  upon  him 
in  an  access  of  delirium,  just  as  an  intoxica¬ 
ted  Viceroy  of  Ireland  once  conferred  knight¬ 
hood  on  some  sweltering  boon-companion. 
He  wrote  hard  for  the  oflBce  before  he  ob¬ 
tained  it.  All  the  spontaneous  verses  of  his 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  are  laureateous 
in  character.  They  are  coronation  and  birth¬ 
day  odes  in  disguise — divine  right  rhymes, 
of  the  true  entire  possibilities  of  pork  stamp 
— they  go  the  whole  extremities  of  Court 
adulation — have  a  prophetic  aroma  of  the 
Canary  in  them — and  point  him  out  for  the 
oflSce  long  before  he  could  have  dreamt  of 
leaping  into  it.  For  twelve  dreary  years  he 
showered  down  his  ofiicial  lyrics  upon  an 
ungrateful,  public.  The  critics  hissed  hi.ii, 
the  poets  shunned  him,  lords  and  ladies 
bore  bis  flatteries  as  well  as  they  could. 
They  were  obliged  to  do  duty  in  that  aa  in 
other  horribly  fatiguing  things.  It  was  like 
standing  behind  the  Queen’s  chair  at  the 
Opera  all  night.  What  could  be  done  ?  He 
was  a  parson  and  poet-laureate,  a  combina¬ 
tion  which  courtiers  could  not  openly  resist,  j 
It  does  not  appear  whether  he  drank  the 
whole  tierce  of  Canary  himself,  or  compro¬ 
mised  it  for  a  pipe  of  port,  or  a  puncheon  of 
whiskey ;  but  probability  is  in  favor  of  the 
last  supposition,  for  he  is  known  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  as  we '  are  informed  by  his 
last  biographers  (and,  we  presume,  they  are 
the  last  he  will  ever  have),  to  have  given 
himself  up  to  drinking  and  Tasso.  He  lived 
in  a  state  of  conspicuous  obscurity.  Poet 
laureate  as  he  was  for  that  long  dismal  term 
of  a  dozen  years,  and  writing  hard  as  he  did 
all  sorts  of  eulogistic  extravagancies,  there  is 
nothing  known  whatever  of  bis  life,  beyond 
the  two  least  important  items  in  it — his  birth 
and  his  death. 

He  makes  a  motion  as  if  he  were  about  to 
say  something,  and  the  dreaded  name  ot 
Pope  is  already  hovering  on  his  lips,  when 
every  one  of  the  laureates  turns  his  back 
upon  him.  Even  Pye  looks  aside  with  the 
air  of  a  high-born  gentleman,  for  bad  a  poet 
as  he  is,  he  is  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  a 
hundred  Homers  compared  with  Lawrence 
Eusden.  Colley  Cibber  breaks  in  on  the 
awkward  pause,  and  feels  it  necessary  to 
apologize  for  having  allowed  himself  to  be 


[Nov., 

appointed  successor  to  the  last-named  indi¬ 
vidual.  But  he  assures  his  friends  that  it 
was  purelv  a  political  appointment.  He 
avows  frankly  that  poetry  was  not  his  forte. 
He  hopes  he  is  too  good  a  judge  to  be  mis¬ 
led  by  any  egotism  of  that  sort.  He  never 
was  a  poet,  and  he  knows  it  quite  as  well  as 
they  can  tell  him.  He  is  fully  aware  of  his 
strength  and  his  weakness.  He  thinks  that 
he  has  substantial  claims  upon  posterity  as  a 
dramatic  writer.  Changes  of  habits  and 
manners  operate  fatally  on  the  permanence 
of  comedy ;  but  he  had  as  little  reason  to 
complain  of  neglect  as  greater  writers.  What 
had  become  of  Etherege  and  Wycherley  ? 
Was  Congreve  or  Vanbrugh  ever  heard  of 
now?  Why  should  he  murmur  at  a  fate  in 
which  they  participated  ?  One  thing  he  had 
done,  which  would  make  him  remembered 
as  long  as  books  were  read.  He  need  not 
say  that  he  alluded  to  the  Apology  for  his 
life.  Perhaps  they  might  say  he  had  done  a ' 
better  thing  in  living  the  life  that  called  for 
such  an  apology.  Of  course.  He  must  have 
lived  it,  or  he  could  not  have  had  the  mate¬ 
rials  to  work  upon.  That  was  a  book — an 
enduring  book.  It  outlived  the  libels  of  Pope. 
It  was  better  known,  more  read,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  contained  more  agreeable  reading  than 
the  “  Dunciad.”  At  least,  that  was  his 
opinion.  He  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  his 
appointment  to  the  iaureateship  was  alto¬ 
gether  a  proper  appointment ;  but  he  could 
not  help  remarking  that  he  considered  an 
actor  equal  to  a  parson  any  day.  He  was 
not  so  bad  an  actor  as  Eusden  was  a  parson; 
and  the  amount  of  merit  a  man  discovered  in 
whatever  he  undertook  to  do  was  the  stan¬ 
dard  by  which  he  should  be  relatively  tested. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  make  any  compari¬ 
son  with  his  predecessor  on  the  score  of  po¬ 
etry.  He  had  always  acted  candidly  in  his 
controversies,  and  even  when  Pope  hunted 
him  with  malevolent  falsehoods,  be  answered 
him  openly  and  honestly.  He  would  take 
no  advantage  of  Mr.  Eusden  ;  but  as  it  was 
clearly  impossible  that  any  person  who  had 
been  decently  educated,  or  who  had  enough 
of  capacity  to  put  two  lines  of  correct  Eng¬ 
lish  into  a  couplet,  could  sink  the  office  lower 
than  it  had  been  sunk  by  that  gentleman,  he 
believed  there  was  no  great  vanity  in  taking 
credit  to  himself  for  not  having  left  it  in  a 
more  degraded  state  than  he  had  found  it. 

Mr.  Wiliiara  Whitehead,  and  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Warton,  who  were  next  in  succession 
to  the  laurel,  may  be  excused  for  exhibiting  a 
little  dissatisfaction  at  Mr.  Cribber’s  observa¬ 
tions.,  Whitehead,  the  most  industrious  of 
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all  the  makers  of  odes,  and  Warlon,  the  most 
refined,  have  special  reasons  of  their  own  for 
dissenting  from  most  of  these  remarks. 
Whitehead  thinks  Mr.  Cibber  a  little  vulgar. 
It  is  easly  understood  why  he  should  be 
rather  sensitive  on  the  matter  of  gentility. 
No  men  are  so  genteel  as  men  of  obscure 
birth — the  thing  they  ought  to  be  most 
proud  of,  when  they  have  lifted  themselves, 
as  Whitehead  did,  by  the  force  of  their  merits 
into  high  positions.  But  Whitehead  is  evi¬ 
dently  nervous  on  this  point.  He  wishes  it 
to  be  seen  that  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  would 
have  it  known  that  he  visits  lords.  Let  us  for¬ 
give  him  the  foible.  He  makes  so  large  a 
demand  on  our  forbearance  in  other  respects 
that  we  can  afiford  to  tolerate  his  weakness 
in  a  trifie  of  this  nature.  If  we  could  as 
easily  pardon  his  forty-eight  odes  as  we  can 
overlook  his  ambition  to  be  thought  well  of 
in  good  society,  it  would  be  more  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  fame.  But  Whitehead  is  no 
longer  to  be  found  among  the  British  Poets. 
He  is  like  a  racer  that  has  fallen  away  out 
of  sight,  and  his  place,  in  the  language  of 
the  turf,  is — no-where.  Not  so  W’arton. 
He  stands,  like  a  granite  statue,  on  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Poetry.  But  his  pedestal,  solid  as  it 
was  when  it  was  first  set  up,  is  crumbling 
rapidly  under  his  feet.  The  opening  of  a 
thousand  new  sources  of  knowledge  since  his 
time  has  developed  to  us  at  once  the  extent 
of  his  industry  and  the  inadequacy  of  its  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  no  longer  a  history  to  which  stu¬ 
dents  can  repair  with  safety ;  but  it  will 


^  always  be  regarded  with  respect  as  a  pioneer 
labor  which  has  faciliated  the  onward  prog¬ 
ress  of  subsequent  research.  Warton  might 
might  justly  object  to  the  indifferent  tone  in 
which  Cibber  speaks  of  the  laureateship. 
He  had  himself  adorned  the  office  with 
graceful  chaplets,  disclosing  much  ingenuity, 
learning  and  taste.  lie  does  not  choose  to 
be  confounded  with  the  poetasters  and 
parasites  who  brought  it  into  scandal  and  dis¬ 
repute.  He  knows  how  many  men  of  rank 
in  the  republic  of  letters  refused  to  be  laurea- 
ted,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  drink 
the  Canary.  But  he  had  accepted  the  crown, 
and  tapped  the  tierce,  and  redeemed  the 
honor  of  poetic  royalty.  He  says  as  much 
to  the  bards  around  him ;  and  says  it  with 
an  impassioned  voice,  that  calls  up  a  similar 
vindication  from  his  successor. 

To  him  Pye — as  the  Epic  writers  have  it. 
But  what  Pye  said  may  be  unhesitatingly  con¬ 
signed  to  oblivion  with  his  own  Epic,  which 
nobody  born  within  the  last  thirty  years  ever 
heard  of,  and  the  name  of  which  shall  not 
be  disentombed  by  us. 

For  any  further  information  concerning  the 
Laureates — going  as  far  back  as  old  Drayton, 
whose  fine  head,  in  the  only  portrait  that  is 
known  of  him,  is  always  encircled  by  a  wreath 
— we  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  volume  of 
biographies  just  published  by  Messrs.  Austin 
and  Ralph.  It  is  a  book  full  of  biographical 
particulars,  and  critical  suggestions,  and  will 
amply  repay  the  hour  consumed  in  its 
perusal. 


An  Awkward  Stage. — There  is  an  amusing 
story  which  I  believe  that  renowned  collector, 
Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  or  his  successors,  have 
incorporated  into  their  work.  Sir  Richard 
Steel,  at  a  time  when  he  was  much  occupied 
with  theatrical  affairs,  built  himself  a  pretty 
rivate  theatre,  and,  before  it  was  opened  to 
is  friends  and  guests,  was  anxious  to  try 
whether  the  hall  was  well  adapted  for  hear¬ 
ing.  Accordingly  he  placed  himself  in  the 
most  remote  part  of  the  gallery,  and  begged 
the  carpenter  who  had  built  the  house  to 
speak  from  the  stage.  The  man  at  first  said 
that  he  was  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking. 


j  and  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  his  honor  ; 
but  the  good-natured  knight  called  out  to 
him  to  say  whatever  was  uppermost  ;  and, 
after  a  moment,  the  carpenter  began,  in  a 
voice  perfectly  audible :  “  Sir  Richard  Steel !” 
he  said,  “  for  three  months  past,  me  and  my 
men  has  been  a  working  in  this  theatre,  and 
we’ve  never  seen  the  color  of  your  honor’s 
money :  we  will  be  very  much  obliged  if 
you’ll  pay  it  directly,  for  until  you  do  we 
won’t  drive  in  another  nail.”  Sir  Richard 
said  that  his  friend’s  elocution  was  perfect, 
but  that  he  didn’t  like  his  subject  much. 
Thackeray. 
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From  Colbarn’*  New  Vonthly. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 


Nothing  had  we  heard  of  “Nile  Notes” 
or  iu  author,  when  our  eye  was  “ fixed”  by 
a  collection  of  mottoes  imprinted  on  the  fly¬ 
leaf.  Anon  we  were  fain  to  construe  “Nile 
Notes”  as  signifying  promissory  notes,  issued 
by  a  capitalist  of  substance,  and  paying 
something  more  than  simple  interest.  The 
traveler  who  had  chosen  epigraphs  of  such 
a  kind,  was  himself  likely,  we  inferred,  to  in¬ 
dite  a  noticeable  autograph.  The  bush  he 
had  hung  out  was  so  unlike  the  dry  scrubby 
stump  commonly  in  use,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
of  the  adage,  we  drew  up  at  his  door,  in  the  | 
assurance  of  finding  good  wine  within.  In¬ 
deed,  so  fond  is  our  admiration  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  so  susceptible  our  ear  to  the 
musical  pomp  of  his  rhetoric,  that  we  should 
probably  have  been  won  to  read  “  Nile 
Notes”  had  its  title-page  glistened  with  none 
other  motto  than  the  old  knight’s  stately, 
sonorous,  mystically  solemn  sentence :  “  Ca¬ 
nopus  is  afar  off ;  Memnon  resoundeth  not  to 
the  sun ;  and  Nilus  heareth  strange  voices,” 
— a  sentence,  by  the  way,  which  reminds  us 
of  a  lady-friend,  that  she  has  often,  in  read¬ 
ing  Sir  Thomas,  “/e/t  a  sense*  from  the 
organ-like  grandeur  of  his  style,  before  she 
fully  comprehended  it.”  Then  again,  there 
are  mottoes  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  and 
from  Death’s  Jest  Book,  and  the  Sphinx 
Unriddled,  and  Browning’s  Paracelsus,  and 
Werne’s  White  Nile,  and — not  unaptly,  for 
Mr.  Curtis  sometimes  mouths  it  in  almost 
imitative  parade — from  Ancient  Pistol  him¬ 
self,  who 

Sings  of  Africa  and  golden  joys. 

Nor  did  a  perusal  of  “  Nile  Notes”  break 
iis  word  of  promise  to  the  hope.  It  made 
us  acquainted  with  a  writer  sometimes  labor¬ 
ed  and  whimsical,  but  on  the  whole,  rich  in 
in  fancy,  and  lavish  of  his  riches — master  of 


•  As  in  Wordsworth’s  sublime  dream  of  the  Arab, 
in  whose  shell  the  poet 

“ - Heard  that  instant  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Which  yet  he  understood,  articulate  sounds, 

A  loud  prophetic  blast  of  harmony.” 

Prelude.  Book  V. 


a  style  glowing  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  re¬ 
gion  he  depicts,  and  attuned  to  Memnonian 
resonances  and  the  “strange  voices”  of  Nilus. 
The  sUrs  of  midnight  are  dear  to  him  ;  to 
his  spirit  there  is  matter  in  the  “  silence  and 
the  calm  of  mute  insensate  things his 
ear  loves  to  lean  “  in  many  a  secret  place 
and  albeit  a  humorist  and  a  “  quiz,”  with  the 
sharp  speech  at  times  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  a  dash  of  the  cynic  in  his  composition, 
he  is  no  stranger  to  that  vacant  and  pensive 
mood  when  past  impressions,  greater  and 
deeper  than  he  knew,  “  flash  upon  that  in¬ 
ward  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude,” 

Sarcasm  and  rhapsody  are  so  interfused  in 
“  Nile  Notes,”  that  one  division  of  readers 
admires  or  abhors  just  those  particular  chap¬ 
ters  or  pages  which  another  division  abhors 
or  admires.  Lydia  Languish  is  in  ecstasies 
with  the  sentimental  paragraphs,  “love-laden 
with  most  subtle  sweetness,  or  “  fringed  with 
brilliant  and  fragrant  flowers,”  and  breath¬ 
ing  an  atmosphere  of  “silent,  voluptuous 
sadness.”  Major  Pendennis  reads  the  satiri¬ 
cal  expositions  of  knavish*  dragomen  and 
travelling  Cockaigne,  and  swears  the  How- 
adji  is  a  fellow  after  his  own  (Major  P.’s) 
heart  yEvoivo!),  and  that  there’s  no  non¬ 
sense  about  the  man,  no  bosh  in  him,  sir. 

Knavish  dragomen  and  their  knight-errant 
victims  are  sketched  amusingly  enough  among 
these  Nile  Notables.  So  are  the  crew  of  the 
Ibis;  its  old  grey  Egyptian  captain,  who 
crouched  all  day  long  over  the  tiller  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  looked  like  a  heap  of 
blankets,  smouldering  away  internally,  and 
emitting  smoke  at  a  chance  orifice  ;  brawny, 
one-eyed  Seyd,  a  clumsy  being  in  the  ape 
stage  of  development — slightly  sensual,  and 
with  ulterior  views  upon  the  kitching  drip¬ 
pings — and  alas,  developing  backwards,  be¬ 
coming  more  baboonish  and  less  human  every 
day ;  Saleh  or  Satan,  a  cross  between  the 
porcupine  and  the  wild  cat;  together  with  a 
little  old-maidish  Bedouin,  “who  told  won¬ 
derful  stories  to  the  crew,  and  prayed  end¬ 
lessly,”  and  other  grisly  mariners,  all  bad 
workers,  and  lazy  exceedingly — familiarity 
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•with  whom  bred  decided  contempt,  and  con¬ 
vinced  the  Howadji,  in  spite  of  his  prepos¬ 
sessions  to  the  contrary,  that  there  is  fallacy 
in  the  fashion  which  lauds  the  Orient,  and 
prophesies  a  renewed  grandeur  (“  as  if  the 
East  could  ever  again  be  as  bright  as  at 
sunrise”) — and  that  if  you  would  enjoy 
Egypt,  you  mnst  be  a  poet,  not  a  philosopher 
(the  Howadji  is  a  cross  of  both) — must  be 
a  pilgrim  of  beauty,  not  of  morals  or  politics, 
if  you  would  realize  your  dream.  “  Thb 
spent  summer  re-blooms  no  more,”  he  says  ; 
“  the  Indian  summer  is  but  a  memory  and  a 
delusion.  The  sole  hope  of  the  East  is 
Western  inoculation.  The  child  must  suckle 
the  age  of  the  parent,  and  even  “  Medea’s 
wondrous  alchemy”  will  not  restore  its  pecu¬ 
liar  prime.  If  the  East  awakens,  it  will  be 
no  lunger  in  the  turban  and  red  slippers,  but 
in  bat  and  bools.  The  West  is  the  sea  that 
advances  for  ever  upon  the  shore — the  shore 
cannot  stay  it,  but  ^comes  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  .  .  .  Cairo  is  an  English  station 

to  India,  and  the  Howadji  does  not  drink 
sherbet  upon  the  Pyraiiids,  but  champagne.” 
And  thus  he  anticipates  a  speedy  advent  of 
the  day  when,  under  the  sway  of  England  or 
of  llu-tsia  (after  the  lion  and  the  polar  bear 
have  “shivered  the  desert  silence  with  the 
roar  of  their  struggle”).  Father  Ishmael  shall 
be  a  sheikh  of  honor,  but  of  dominion  no 
longer,  and  sit  turbaned  in  the  chimney  cor¬ 
ner,  while  his  hatted*  heirs  rule  the  house — 
and  the  children  cluster  around  him,  fasci¬ 
nated  with  bis  beautiful  traditions,  and  curi¬ 
ously  comparing  their  little  black  shoes  with 
his  red  slippers. 

What  an  open  eye,  nevertheless,  our 


.  *  LanienUble  will  it  b«  if  the  Hat  lasts  a  para 

mount  fashion  until  that  time  of  day — and  a  shame 
it  wi  11  be  to  the  arbiters  of  taste,  to  every  living 
“Glass  of  Fashion  and  Mould  of  Form,”  if  that 
monstrous  device  of  ugliness  and  discomfort  be 
allowed  to  displace  the  Turban.  It  will  seem,  if 
Turban  be  rejected  for  Hat,  that  the  heads  of  men 
are  thickened,  rather  than  their  thougi.te  widened, 
by  the  process  of  the  suns.  For  we  hold  with  the 
lively  author  of  “  ^L'ithetics  of  Drese,’’  that  the  Hat 
is  one  of  the  strangest  vestimental  anomalies  of  the 
nineteenth  century: — “What  a  covering!  what  a 
termination  to  the  capital  of  that  pillar  of  the 
creation,  Man  I  what  an  ungraceful,  mis-shapen, 
useless  and  uncomfortable  appendage  to  the  seat  of 
reason — the  brain-box  I  Does  it  protect  the  head 
from  either  heat,  cold,  or  wet  ?  D^s  it  set  off  any 
natural  beauty  of  the  human  cranium  I  Are  its 
lines  in  harmony  with,  or  in  becoming  contrast  to, 
the  expressive  features  of  the  face  f  Is  it,”  Ac.,  Ac. 
In  the  single  article  of  head  gear  we  should  have 
hotly  sympathized  with  that  D'lsraelitish  youth,  of 
whom  Charles  Lamb  asked,  in  the  parting  scramble 
for  hats,  what  be  had  done  with  his  turban f 


tourist  has  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in 
Egyptian  life,  or  life  in  death,  may  be  seen 
in  every  section  of  his  sketch-book.  Witness 
his  description  of  the  temples  at  Aboo  Sim- 
bel,  and  the  solemn  session  there  of  kingly 
colossi — 6gures  of  Hameses  the  Great, 

“  breathing  grandeur  and  godly  grace” — the 
stillness  of  their  beauty  “steeped  in  a  placid 
passion,  that  seems  passionlessness” — the 
beautiful  balance  of  serene  wisdom,  and  the 
beautiful  bloom  of  eternal  youth  in  their 
faces,  with  no  trace  there  of  the  possibility 
of  human  emotion* — a  type  of  beautv  alone 
in  sculpture,  serene  and  god-like.  Witness, 
too,  his  picture  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at 
Thebes  —  of  the  Memnonium  —  of  Karnak, 

“older  than  history,  yet  fresh,  as  if  just 
ruined  for  the  romantic,”  as  though  Cam- 
byses  and  his  Persians  had  marched  upon 
Memphis  only  last  week — and  of  the  Sphinx, 
grotesque  darling  of  the  destrt,  “its  bland 
gaze  serious  and  sweet,”  a  voice  inaudible 
seeming  to  trail  from  its  “  thinned  and  thin¬ 
ning  lips,”  declaring  its  riddle  still  unread, 
while  its  eyes  are  expectantly  settled  towards 
the  East,  whence  they  dropped  not  “  when 
Cambyses  or  Napoleon  came.” 

Young  America  is  much  given  toCarlvllsh 
phraseology,  and  Mr.  Curtis  deals  largely  on 
his  own  account  in  this  questionable  line.  • 

This  is  one  of  the  “conceits”  which  preju-  i 
dice  many  against  him.  He  loves  to  repeat, 
in  the  Latter-day  Pamphleteer’s  fashion, 
certain  compound  epithets,  indifferently  felic¬ 
itous  at  times,  of  his  own  coinage  —  as 

■*  Mr.  Curtu't  impression  of  Egyptian  sculpture 
remind  ua  of  a  pawage  in  the  English  Opium- 
eater’s  writings,  in  reference  to  the  Memnon's  head, 
which,  then  recently  brought  from  Egypt,  struck 
him  aa  “simply  the  snblimest  sight  which  in  this 
sight-seeing  world  he  had  seen  ”  Regarding  it 
as  not  a  human  but  as  a  symbolic  head,  he  read  I 

there,  he  tells  us,  “First:  the  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding.  Secondly:  the  eternity  which 
baffles  and  confounds  all  faculty  of  computation ;  | 

the  eternity  which  had  been,  the  eternity  which  j 

tras  to  l>e.  Thirdly :  the  diffusive  love,  not  such  | 

as  rises  and  falls  upon  waves  of  life  and  mortality,  , 

not  such  as  sinks  and  swells  by  undulations  of 
time,  bat  a  procession — an  emanation  from  some  i 

mystery  of  endless  dawn.  Yoa  durst  not  call  it  a 
smile  that  radiated  from  the  lips,  the  radiation  was 
too  awful  to  clothe  itself  in  adumbrations  or  memo¬ 
rials  of  flesh  .  .  .  The  atmosphere  was  the 

breathlessness  which  belongs  to  a  saintly  trance;  | 

the  holy  thing  seemed  to  live  by  silence.”  Surely  j 

the  Memnon’s  head  most  have  been  a  sublime  and^  \ 
oft-recurring  presence  in  the  Opium-eater’s  dreams  I 

—and  a  national  set-off,  we  would  hope,  against  ‘ 

the  horrors  of  being  kissed,  with  cancerous  kisses, 
by  crocodiles  (see  “Confessions”),  and  lost  with 
unutterable  slimy  things,  amongst  reeds  and  Nilotic 
mud. 
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“  Bunyan  Pilots,”  “  Poet  Harriet”  {scil.  Miss 
Martineau),  “  beaming  elderly  John  Bull,” 
“  Rev.  Dr.  Duck,”  “  Mutton  Suet,”  and 
“  Wind  and  Rain.”  This  habit  of  “  calling 
names”  has  set  many  a  matter-of-fact  reader 
against  him.  More,  however,  have  taken 
exception  to  his  prolonged  description  of  the 
dancing-girls  of  Esue — a  voluptuous  theme 
on  which  ’tis  pity  that  chapter  after  chapter 
should  find  him  “still  harping,”  with  volun¬ 
tary  and  variations  not  attuned  to  healthy 
English  taste.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  pro¬ 
nounce  him  all  levity  and  quicksilver — to 
deny  him  a  heart  that  can  ache  with  deep 
feeling,  or  a  brain  that  can  throb  with  gener¬ 
ous  and  elevated  thought.  Capricious  he  is, 
and  eccentric,  waywardly  independent  in 
outspoken  habits — dashingly  reckless  in  his 
flights  of  fancy,  and  quaintly  exaggerated  in 
his  parts  of  speech  ;  but  they  must  have  read 
him  very  superficially,  or  in  some  translation 
of  their  own,  who  overhear  not  amid  his 
fantasies,  a  still  sad  music  of  humanity,  an 
earnestness,  a  sober  sadness,  a  yearning  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Richter’s  trinity,  the  Good,  the 
Beautiful  and  the  True. 

The  Howadji  of  the  Nile  Notes  appeared 
next,  and  in  continuation,  as  the  “  Wanderer 
in  Syria.”  He  tells  us  that,  of  the  Eastern 
tours  without  number,  of  learned  and  poetic 
men,  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  the  most 
either  despairing  of  imparting  the  true 
Oriental  flavor  to  their  works  (thinking  per¬ 
haps,  that  Eastern  enthusiasm  must  needs 
exhale  in  the  record,  as  the  Neapolitans  de¬ 
clare  that  the  Lachryma  Chritti  can  have 
the  genuine  flavor  only  in  the  very  Vesuvian 
vineyard  where  it  grows)— or  hugging  some 
forlorn  hope  that  the  reader’s  imagination 
will  warm  the  dry  bones  of  detail  into  life — 
do  in  eSect  write  their  books  as  bailifis  take 
an  inventory  of  attached  furniture  : — “  Item. 
One  great  pyramid,  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  feet  high. — Item.  One  tomb  in  a  rock, 
with  two  bushels  of  mummy  dust. — Item. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  over  a  desert. — 
Item.  One  grotto  at  Bethlehem,  and  con¬ 
tents, — to  wit:  ten  golden  lamps,  twelve 
silver  ditto,  twenty  yards  of  tapestry,  and  a 
marble  pavement.”  Let  no  student  of  sta¬ 
tistics,  therefore, — let  no  auctioneer’s  cata¬ 
logue-loving  soul, — let  no  consulting  actuary, 
addicted  to  tables  and  figures — let  no  politi¬ 
cal  economist,  no  census-taking  censor,  no 
sturdy  prosaist,  look  for  a  kindred  spirit  in 
this  Howadji,  or  for  memoires  pour  servir, 
serviceable  memorabilia,  in  his  picturesque 
pages.  His  avowed  object  is,  not  to  state  a 
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fact,  but  to  impart  an  impression.  His  creed 
is  that  the  Arabian  Nights  and  Hafiz  are 
more  valuable  for  their  practical  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  spirit  and  splendor  of  Orien¬ 
tal  life,  than  all  the  books  of  Eastern  travel 
ever  written.*  And  he  affirms  the  existence 
of  an  abiding  charm  in  those  books  of  travel 
only,  which  are  faithful  records  of  individual 
experience,  under  the  condition,  always,  that 
the  individual  has  something  characteristic 
and  dramatic  in  his  organization — heroic  in 
adventure,  or  of  graceful  and  accurate  culti¬ 
vation — with  a  nature  en  rapport  with  the 
nature  of  the  land  he  visits. 

From  Cairo  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  Damascus,  the  Wanderer  meanders 
(not  maunders)  on,  in  his  “  brilliant,  pictur¬ 
esque,  humorous,  and  poetic”  manner.  The 
people  he  discusses  are,  some  of  them,  the 
same  as  those  known  in  “  Nile  Notes” — 
though  they  “  come  out”  with  less  power, 
and  with  fewer  salient  points.  A  new,  and 
markworthy  acquaintance  we  form  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  MacWhirter.  And  who  is  Mac 
Whirter  ?  A  bailie  from  the  Salt-market  ? 
or  a  bagman  from  a  Paisley  house  ?  or  a 
writer  from  Charlotte-square?  or  a  laird 
from  the  wilds  of  Ross  ?  or  a  red- whiskered 
half- pay  of  the  Scots’  Greys?  Nay;  Mac 
W’hirter  is  our  Howadji’s  “  ship  of  the 
desert,”  poetically  speaking;  or,  in  plain 
prose,  his  camel : — the  great,  scrawny,  sandy, 
bald  back  of  whose  head,  and  bis  general 
rusty  toughness  and  clumsiness,  insensibly 
begot  for  him  in  his  rider’s  mind  this  Carlyl- 
ish  appellative.  An  immense  and  formida¬ 
ble  brute  was  MacWhirter — held  in  semi¬ 
contempt,  semi-abhorrence  by  the  Howadji, 
as  indeed  the  camel  species  at  large  seems  to 
be ;  for  he  regards  them  as  “  strange  demoni¬ 
ac  animals,”  and  describes,  apparently  with* 
a  shudder,  their  amorphous  and  withered 
frame,  and  their  level-lidded,  unhuman,  and 
repulsive  eyes.  The  name  “ship  of  the 
desert,”  he  accepts,  however,  and  dilates  up¬ 
on,  as  suggestively  true.  The  strings  of 
camels  perpetually  passing  through  the 
streets  of  Cairo,  threading  the  muimurous 
city  life  with  the  desert  silence,  he  likens  to 
mariners  in  tarpaulins  and  pea-jackets,  who 
roll  through  the  streets  of  seaports  and  as¬ 
sert  the  sea.  And  in  the  desert  itself,  not 


*  Of  which  books  he  pronounces  Eolhen  certainly 
the  best,  as  being  brilliant,  picturesque,  humorous, 
and  poetic.  Yet  he  complains  of  even  Eolhen  that 
its  author  is  a  cockney,  who  never  puts  off  the 
Englishman,  and  is  suspicious  of  his  own  enthusiasm, 
which,  therefore,  sounds  a  little  exaggerated. 
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only  is  the  camel  the  means  of  navigation, 
but  his  roll  is  like  that  of  a  vessel,  and  his 
long,  flexible  neck  like  a  pliant  bowsprit.* 

The  Howadji  found  MacWhirter’s  neck  too 
long  and  flexible  by  half,  when,  in  his  first 
desert  days,  he  thought  to  alter  the  direction 
of  the  beast  by  pulling  the  halter  (instead  of 
touching  the  side  of  his  neck  with  a  stick,) 
and  found,  to  his  consternation,  that  he  only 
drew  the  long  neck  quite  round,  so  that  the 
“  great  stupid  head  was  almost  between  his 
knees,  and  the  hateful  eyes  stared  mockingly 
at  his  own.”  The  weariness  and  tedium  of 
this  kind  of  locomotion  are  vividly  described 
— its  continuous  rock,  rock — jerk,  jerk — till 
you  are  sick  of  the  thin,  withered  slip  of  a 
tail  in  front,  and  the  gaunt,  stiff  movement 
of  the  shapeless,  tawny  legs  before  you — 
while  the  sluggish  path  trails  through  a  de¬ 
file  of  glaring  sand,  whose  sides  just  con¬ 
temptuously  obstruct  your  view,  and  exasper¬ 
ate  you  because  they  are  low  and  of  no  fine 
outline.  Wearied  and  fevered  in  the  desert 
of  Arabia,  the  sun  becomes  Mandragora,  and 
you  sleep.  And  lo !  the  pomp  of  a  wintry 
landscape  dazxles  your  awaking:  the  sweeps 
and  drifts  of  the  sand-hills  among  which  you 
are  winding,  have  the  sculpturesque  grace  of 
snow.  Up  rises  a  seeming  lake,  circled  with 
low,  melancholy  hills,  bare,  like  the  rock¬ 
setting  of  mountain  tarns :  and  over  the 
whole  broods  the  death  of  wintry  silence. 
The  Howadji’s  picture  of  Jerusalem,  the 
“  Joy  of  the  whole  Birth,”  is  compamtively 
tame.  The  Bethlehem  grotto  forms  a  high- 
colored  piece — “gorgeous  with  silver  and 
golden  lamps,  with  vases  and  heavy  tapes¬ 
tries,  with  marbles  and  ivories — dim  with  the 
smoke  of  incense,  and  thick  with  its  breath. 
In  the  hush  of  sudden  splendor  it  is  the 
secret  cave  of  Ala-ed-deen,  and  you  have 
rubbed  the  precious  lamp.”  The  Jordan 
winds  imposing  through  these  pages — the 
"  beautiful,  bowery  Jordan” — itsswifi,  turbid 
stream  eddying  through  its  valley  course, 
defying  its  death  with  eager  motion,  and 
with  the  low  gurgling  song  of  living  water  : 
fringed  by  balsam  poplars,  willows,  and 
oleanders,  that  shrink  from  the  inexorable 
lain  behind  it,  and  cluster  into  it  with  trem- 
ling  foliage,  and  arch  it  with  green,  ns  if 
tree  and  river  had  sworn  forlorn  friendship 
in  that  extremity  of  solitude.  The  Dead 

*  The  marine  aualoCT  iaquestion  wu  strengthen¬ 
ed  and  fixed  for  ever  by  one  of  Mr.  Curtis’s  fellow- 
pilgrims,  a  German,  who,  he  tells  ns,  “  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  had  not  slept,  and  to  whom  the 
West-Oestlicher  Divan  was  of  small  account,  went 
off  in  the  grey  dawn,  sea-sick  upon  his  camel 


Sea  lies  before  us  like  molten  lead  ;  lying 
under  the  spell,  not  of  Death,  but  of  Insan¬ 
ity — for  its  desolation  is  not  that  of  pure 
desert,  and  that  is  its  awfulness.  The  Vale 
of  Zabulon  comes  in  triumphant  relief ; 
flowers  set,  like,  stars,  against  the  solemn 
night  of  foliage ;  the  broad  plain  flashing 
with  green  and  gold  stale  livery  of  the  royal 
year  ;  the  long  grasses  languidly  overleaning 
winding  watercourses,  indicated  only  by  a 
more  luxuriant  line  of  richness ;  the  bloom¬ 
ing  surfaces  of  nearer  hills,  and  the  distant 
blue  mistiness  of  mountains,  walls,  and  bul¬ 
warks  of  the  year’s  garden,  melting  in  the 
haze,  sculptured  in  the  moonlight,  firm  as 
relics  of  a  fore-world  in  the  celestial  amber 
of  clear  afternoons.  We  coast  the  Sea  of 
Galilee — embosomed  in  profound  solitude 
and  mountainous  sternness ;  and  scrutinize 
its  population — the  men  in  sordid  rags,  with 
long  elfish  earlocks,  a  wan  and  puny  aspect, 
and  a  kind  of  driveling  leer  and  cunning  in 
the  eye — “  a  singular  combination  of  Boz’s, 
Fagin  and  Carlyle’s  Apes  of  the  Dead  Sea 
— the  women,  however,  even  comely,  with 
fair  round  faces  of  Teutonic  type,  and  clad 
in  the  “  coarse  substantiality  of  the  German 
female  costume.”  Longingly  and  lingeringly 
we  gaze  on  D.imascus,  the  “  Eye  of  the 
East” — whose  clustering  minarets  and  spires 
as  of  frosted  flame,  glitter  above  the  am¬ 
brosial  darkness  of  endless  groves  and  gar¬ 
dens  ;  the  metropolis  of  Romance,  and  the 
well-assured  capital  of  Oriental  hope  ;  on  the 
way  to  no  Christian  province,  and  therefore 
unpurged  of  virgin  picturesqueness  by  West¬ 
ern  trade.  Each  Damascus  bouse  is  a  para¬ 
dise — each  interior  a  poem  set  to  music,  a 
dream  palace,  such  a  pavilion  as  Tennyson 
has  built  in  melody  for  Haroun  El  Raschid. 
In  this  way  doth  the  Howadji  etch  his 
Wanderings  in  Syria. 

His  characteristic  enthusiasm,  skepticism, 
sentiment,  and  satire  might  be  illustrated 
from  many  a  passage.  Thus,  in  Gaza,  city 
which  he  had  vaguely  figured  to  himself 
when,  a  child,  he  listened  wondering  to  the 
story  of  Samson,  Sunday  came  to  him  “  with 
the  old  Sabbath  feeling,  with  that  spirit  of 
devotional  stillness  in  the  air  which  broods 
over  our  home  Sundays,  irksome  by  their 
sombre  gravity  to  the  boy,  but  remembered 
by  the  man  with  sweet  sadness.”  Thus  he 
pleads  for  youth’s  privilege  to  love  the  lotus, 
and  thrive  upon  it ;  saying,  “  Let  Zeno  frown. 
Philosophy,  common  sense,  and  resignation, 
are  but  synonyms  of  submission  to  the  in¬ 
evitable.  I  dream  my  dream.  Men  whose 
hearts  are  broken,  and  whose  faith  falters. 
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discover  that  life  is  a  warfare,  and  chide  the 
boy  for  loitering  along  the  sea- shore,  and 
loving  the  stars.  But  leave  him,  inexorable 
elders,  in  the  sweet  entanglement  of  the 
‘  trailing  clouds  of  glory’  with  which  he 
comes  into  the  world.  Have  no  fear  that 
they  will  remain  and  dim  his  sight.  Those 
morning  vapors  fade  away — you  have  learned 
it.  And  they  will  leave  him  chilled,  philo¬ 
sophical  and  resigned,  in  ‘  the  light  of  com¬ 
mon  day’ — you  have  proved  it.  But  do  not 
starve  him  to-day,  because  he  will  have  no 
dinner  to-morrow.”  And  these  eldern  sages 
are  reminded,  that  the  profoundest  thinkers 
of  them  all  have  discovered  an  inscrutable 
sadness  to  be  the  widest  horizon  of  life,  and 
that  the  longing  eye  is  more  sympatheUc 
with  Nature,  than  the  shallow  stare  of  prac¬ 
tical  skepticism  of  truth  and  beauty.  The 
“mixed  mood”  of  our  Wanderer — at  once 
pointedly  indicative,  tenderly  optative,  vague¬ 
ly  inhnitive — passes  through  a  strange  con¬ 
jugation  :  sometimes  he  sneers,  sometimes  is 
almost  caught  suppressing  a  sob,  often  a 
sigh.  He  IS  sarcastic  upon  tourist  Anglo- 
Catholics  at  the  Calvary  Chapel,  “  holding 
candles,  and  weeping  profusely” — and  upon 
the  Mount  Zion  Protestant  mission,  by  which 
“  the  tribcjs  of  Israel  are  gathered  into  the 
fold  at  the  rate  of  six,  and  in  favourable 
years,  eight  converts  per  annum.”  He  is 
pathetic  on  the  solicitude  of  Mary,  at  the 
fountain  of  El  Bir,  when  she  discovered,  on 
her  homeward  route,  that  the  child  of  Jesus 
had  tarried  in  Jerusalem — and  it  is  her  mourn¬ 
ful  figure  that  there  haunts  his  imagination 
— Madonna,  elected  of  the  Lord  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  Saviour,  and  yet,  blessed 
above  women,  to  taste  little  maternal  joy,  to 
feel  that  He  would  never  be  a  boy,  and,  with 
such  sorrow  as  no  painter  has  painted,  and 
no  poet  sung,  to  know  that  even  already  He 
must  be  about  His  Father’s  business.  He  is 
serious  on  the  sanctity  of  Jerusalem — in 
whose  precincts  the  image  of  its  Great  King 
in  the  mind  perpetually  rebukes  whatever  is 
not  lofty  and  sincere  in  your  thoughts,  and 
sternly  requires  reality  of  all  feeling  exhibit¬ 
ed  th^e  ;  for,  though  in  Rome  you  can  toler¬ 
ate  tinsel,  because  the  history  of  the  Faith 
there,  and  its  ritual,  are  a  kind  of  romance, 
it  is  intolerable  in  Jerusalem,  where,  in  the 
presence  of  the  same  landscape,  and  within 
the  same  walls,  you  have  a  profound  personal 
feeling  and  reverence  for  the  Man  of  Sorrows. 

And  closely  in  keeping  with  his  tone  of 
thought  is  the  finale — the  Nunc  Dimittis  he 
calls  it — of  his  Wanderings,  when  he  pictures 
himself  homeward  bound,  receding  over  the 
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summer  sea,  and  watching  the  majesty  of 
Lebanon  robing  itself  in  purple  darkness,  and 
lapsing  into  memory,  until  Night  and  the 
Past  have  gently  withdrawn  Syria  from  his 
view — then  sighing  that  the  East  can  be  no 
longer  a  dream,  but  a  memory — feeling  that 
the  rarest  romance  of  travel  is  now  ended — 
grieving  that  no  wealth  of  exjlerience  equals 
the  dower  of  hope,  because 

What’s  won  is  done,  Joy’s  soul  lies  in  the  doing — 

and,  as  a  snow-peak  of  Lebanon  glances 
through  the  moonlight  like  a  star,  fearing 
lest  the  poet  sang  more  truly  than  he  knew, 
and  in  another  sense. 

The  youth  who  farther  from  the  East 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature’s  priest. 

And  by  the  vision  spiendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended. 

Until  the  man  perceives  it  die  away. 

And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

And  so  the  Howadji  leaves  us.  Is  not  his 
leave-taking  sorrowfully  significant?  Con¬ 
tinually — whether  truly  or  not — he  reasons 
thus  with  life. 

Who  would  not  have  predicated  an  Eastern 
fantasy — Eastern  in  subject  and  in  tone — of 
his  “  Lotos-eating :  a  Summer  Book  ?”  All 
his  known  antecedents  warranted  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  something  far  removed  from  that 
great  New  World  that  “  spins  for  ever  down 
the  ringing  grooves  of  change,”  and  of  which 
all  true  Lotos-eaters  would  testify,  saying. 

We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of  mo¬ 
tion  we. 

Roll’d  to  starboard,  roll’d  to  larboard,  while  the 
surge  is  seething  free, 

in  our  go-a-head  career,  and  therefore 

Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dream¬ 
ful  ease. 

But  this  “  Summer  Book”  is  in  fact,  a  record 
of  Mr.  Curtis’s  summer  tour  among  the  hills 
and  lakes  of  his  native  land.  The  Lotos- 
eater  is  a  shrewd  and  satirical,  as  well  as 
poetical  observer,  who  steams  it  up  the  Hud¬ 
son,  and  ridicules  the  outer  womanhood  of 
the  chambermaid  at  Calskill,  and  reveals  how 
the  Catskill  Fall  is  turned  on  to  accommodate 
parties  of  pleasure,  and  criticises  dress  and 
manner  and  dinner  at  Saratoga,  and  is  skep¬ 
tical  where  others  are  enthusiastic  at  Lake 
George,  and  impatiently  notes  the  polka¬ 
dancing  and  day-long  dawdling  of  Newport, 
with  its  fast  horses,  fast  men,  and  fast  women, 
— its  whirl  of  fashionable  equipages,  its  con- 
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fused  din  of  “  bop”  music,  scandal,  flirtation,  he  by  no  means  contends  that  the  home* 
serenades,  and  supreme  voice  of  the  sea  scenery  he  depicts  is  entitled  to  “  whip  crea- 
breaking  through  the  fog  and  dust.  Not  tion.”  Indeed,  both  implicitly  and  explicitly 
that  the  prevailing  tone,  however,  is  ironical,  his  creed  in  this  respect  is  a  little  indepen- 
On  the  contrary,  his  own  poetical  habit  of  dent  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  He  has  been 
thought  and  feeling  colors  and  warms  every  ■  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  has  not  for- 
page,  and  sustains  its  predominance  by  fre-  I  gotten  either.  The  Hudson  is  dear  to  him, 
quent  citations  from  his  favourite  minstrels.  -  but  so  is  the  Rhine.  “  The  moment  you 
Thus  we  6nd  him  again  and  again  quoting  travel  in  America,”  he  says,  “  the  victory  of 
whole  pieces  from  Herrick,  and  introducing  Europe  is  sure” — and  he  thinks  it  ill-advised 
Ubland’s  Rhine  ballad,  **  Take,  O  boatman,  to  exhort  a  European  to  viMt  America  for 
thricethy  fee” — and  Heine’s  tenderly-phrased  other  reasons  than  social  and  political  obser- 
legend  of  Lorelei — and  tid-bils  from  Words-  I  ration,  or  buffalo  hunting — affirming  the  idta 
worth’s  Yarrow,  and  Tennyson’s  Princess,  I  of  the  great  American  lakes,  or  of  her  mag- 
and  Longfellow’s  Waif,  and  Keats’  Nij^htin-  j  nihcent  monotony  of  grass  and  forest,  to  be 
gale,  and  Waller’s  “  Go,  lovely  Rose  r  and  j  as  impressive  and  much  less  wearisome  than 
Charles  Lamb’s  “  Gipsy’s  Malison,”  and  the  actual  sight  of  them.  In  presence  of 
George  Herbert,  and  Shelley,  and  Browning,  |  Trenton  Falls  and  Niagara,  he  cannot  restrain 


and  Charles  Kingsley,*  and  (for  is  not  ht  also 
among  the  poets?)  Thomas  de  Quincey. 
Being  no  longer  on  Eastern  ground,  the 
author’s  style  is,  appropriately  enough,  far 
more  subdued  and  prosaic  than  when  it  was 


longing  allusions  to  the  thousand  Alpine  cas¬ 
cades  of  Switzerland  that  flicker  through  bis 
memory,  slight  avalanches  of  snow-dust 
shimmering  into  rainbow-dust” — and  to  the 
Alpine  peaks  themselves,  those  “  nigged 


the  exponent  of  a  Howadji ;  yet  of  brilliant  ledges  of  creation,  half-blent  with  chaos, 

_ 1  ^1 _ i: _ I  _ al _  •  1^*1.  I _ as! _ _  !_ 


and  rhapsodical  passages  there  is  no  lack. 
His  characteristic  vein  of  reflection,  too,  pur¬ 
sues  its  course  as  of  old — and  the  blood 
thereof,  which  is  the  life  thereof,  will  repay 
extraction.!  American  as  he  is,  to  the  core, 

*  The  lines,  namely,  in  "  Alton  Locke,”  beginning 
**  O  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home,” 


upon  which,  “  inaccessible  for  ever,  in  the 
midst  of  the  endless  murmur  of  the  world, 
antemundane  silence  lies  stranded,  like  the 
corse  of  an  antediluvian  on  a  solitary  rock- 
point  in  the  sea” — those  solemn  heights  to¬ 
wards  which  painfully  climbing,  you  may  feel, 
”  with  the  fascination*  of  wonder  and  awe, 
that  you  look,  as  the  Chinese  say,  behind  the 


which  cartainly  have  a  pictorial  power,  and  a  wild  !  beginning.”  Why  does  not  Mr.  Curtis  give 
BoggtistiTe  music,  ftll  their  own — and  of  which  Mr.  1  travels  in  Switzerland  ?  All  his  Alp- 

Curtis  justly  says ;  ”  Who  that  feels  the  penetrating  !  ine  references  have  an  Alpine  inspiration  that 


pathos  of  the  song  but  sees  the  rain-shroud,  the 
straggling  nets,  and  the  lonelineas  of  the  beach  I 
There  is  no  modem  verse  of  more  tragic  reality.” 

f  We  are  here  too  stinted  for  room  to  apply  the 
lancet  with  effect.  But  in  illustration  of  the  aphor¬ 


istic  potentiality  (*wg  'sirof  'tirSn)  of  the  Lotos-  field,  ,nd  trees.” 


makes  us  wish  for  more.f  And  albeit  his 

to  the  ocean,  for  the  sea  and  sky  are  exhaustless  in 
interest  as  in  beanty,  while,  in  the  comparison,  you 
soon  drink  up  the  little  drop  of  satisfaction  in 


eater,  we  may  refer  to  his  wise  contempt  for  an  in¬ 
discriminate  eulogy  of  traveling,  as  though  it  in¬ 
volved  an  opu*  operatum  grace  and  merit  of  its 


*  Akin,  perhaps,  to  that  of  Wordsworth’s  “Step¬ 
ping  Westwards.” 

!  Elsewhere  he  sketches  the  view  of  the  Righi 


own — saying,  “  A  mile  horizontally  on  the  surface  —celestial  snow-fields,  smooth  and  glittering  as  the 
of  the  earth  does  not  carry  you  one  inch  towards  sky — rugged  glaciers  sloping  into  unknown  aby -see, 


its  centre,  and  yet  it  is  in  the  centre  that  the  gold 
mines  are.  A  man  who  truly  knows  Shakspeare 


Niagaran  cataracts  frozen  into  foam  for  ever — the 
range  of  the  Jura,  dusky  and  far,  and  the  faint  flash 


only,  is  the  master  of  a  thousaud  who  have  squeez-  of  the  Aar  in  the  morning  mist — while  over  the 


ed  the  circulating  libraries  dry.” 

The  following,  again,  has  the  true  Emerson  stamp: 


hushed  tumult  of  peaks  thronging  to  the  utmost 
east,  came  the  sun,  sowing  those  sublime  snow- 


Any  great  natural  object — a  cataract,  an  alp,  a  fields  with  glorious  day.  And  again,  of  his  im- 


storm  at  sea — are  seed  too  vast  fur  any  sudden 
flowering.  They  lie  in  experience  moulding  life. 


preasions  from  the  Faulhora,  the  highest  inhabited 
point  in  Europe,  he  says:  “  And  as  I  looked  across 


At  length  the  pure  peaks  of  noble  aims  and  the  the  valley  of  Grindelwald,  and  saw  the  snow-fields 
broad  flow  of  a  generous  manhood  betray  that  in  and  ice-precipic«e  of  all  the  Horn*, — never  trodden 
some  happy  hour  of  youth  you  have  seen  the  Alps  and  never  to  be  trodden  by  man, — shilling  cold  in 


and  Niagara. 


the  moonlight,  my  heart  stood  still  as  1  felt  that 


One  more,  and  a  note-worthy  excerpt:  “  lie  is  a  hose  awful  (leaks  and  1  were  alone  in  the  solemn 


tyro  in  the  observation  of  nature  who  dues  not 
know  that,  by  the  sea,  it  is  the  sky-cape,  and  not 
the  landscape,  in  which  enjoyment  lies.  If  a  man 
dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  beautiful  inland  scenery,  yet 
near  the  sea,  his  horse's  head  would  be  turned  daily 


solitude.  Then  1  felt  the  significance  of  Switzerland, 
and  knew  the  sublimity  of  mountains.”  This  “  sig¬ 
nificance”  is  noted  apropos  of  the  Catskill  view, 
where  he  feels  the  want  of  that  true  mountain  sub¬ 
limity,  the  presence  of  lonely  snow-jicaks. 


;ji'  lejt- 
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temptation  may  be  to  indulge  in  a  little  rhap¬ 
sody;  and  to  dazzle  with  diamond-dust,  yet 
has  he  too  keen  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous, 
and  too  conhrmed  a  tendency  to  sarcasm,  to 
lose  himself  in  mystic  rapture.  Even  at 
sunrise  on  the  Righi,  he  has  more  than  "  half- 
an-eye”  for  the  cloaked  and  blanketed  cock¬ 
neys  beside  him — “  as  if  each  had  arisen,  bed 
and  all,  and  had  so  stepped  out  to  enjoy  the 
spectacle” — and  finds  the  exceeding  absurd¬ 
ity  of  the  crowd  interfere  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  moment. 

The  chapters  devoted  to  Saratoga  and  New¬ 
port,  remind  us  in  many  a  paragraph  of  both 
Hawthorne  and  Thackeray.  The  watering- 
places’  talk  is  of  blooming  belles,  who  are 
grandmothers  now,  and  of  brilliant  beaux, 
bald  now  and  gouty :  mournful  midnight 
gossips !  that  will  not  let  you  leave  those 
whose  farewells  yet  thrill  in  your  heart,  in 
the  eternal  morning  of  youth,  but  compel 
you  to  forecast  their  doom,  to  draw  sad  and 


[Nov. 

strange  outlines  upon  the  future — to  paint 
pictures  of  age,  wrinkles,  ochre- veined  hands, 
and  mob-caps — until  your  Saratoga  episode 
of  pleasure  has  sombred  into  an  Egyptian 
banquet,  with  your  old,  silently-smoking,  and 
meditative  habitue  for  the  death’s-head.  Sa¬ 
vors  this  not  of  “Edward  Fane’s  Rosebud” 
and  of  “Vanity  Fair?” 

A  history  of  that  community  whereby 
hangs  a  tale  of  “  Blithedale  Romance,”  has 
been  suggested  to  Mr.  Curtis  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  who  says,  “  Even  the  brilliant 
Howadji  might  find  as  rich  a  theme  in  his 
youthful  reminiscences  of  Brook  Farm,  and 
a  more  novel  one, — close  at  hand  as  it  lies, — 
than  those  which  he  has  since  made  so  dis¬ 
tant  a  pilgrimage  to  seek,  in  Syria,  and  along 
the  current  of  the  Nile.”  Such  a  history, 
by  such  a  historian,  might  be  a  curious  par¬ 
allel,  or  pendant,  to  the  record  of  Miles 
Coverdale. 


From  Sharpe’s  aafaiiae 

THE  OCCUPIED  PROVINCES— MOLDAVIA  AND  WAILACIIIA. 


Moldavia,  so  called  from  the  river  Mol- 
dan,  which,  escaping  from  the  gorges  of  the 
Kappacks,  flows  by  Jassy,  and  becomes  a 
tributary  of  the  Danube ;  and  Wallachia,  a 
name  signifying  abounding  in  eatlU,  from  the 
immense  quantities  of  animals  of  every  kind 
found  there  by  the  ancients,  was  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  Dacians.  Sober,  laborious, 
and  fond  of  war,  the  courage  of  this  people 
often  bordered  on  temerity,  their  devotion  on 
fanaticism.  They  believed  that  death  was 
only  the  passive  to  another  world,  and  that, 
on  quitting  this  life,  they  would  rejoin  their 
great  legislator,  Zamoixis,  who,  after  his 
death  (490  b.c.),  had  become  the  object  of 
their  worship.  During  his  early  life,  Pythag¬ 
oras  had  been  his  instructor ;  but,  having 
incensed  that  philosopher,  and  being  obliged 
to  fly,  Zamoixis  went  to  Phoenicia,  to  finish 
his  studies  in  geometry ;  to  Chaldea,  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  knowledge  of  astronomy ;  and  to 
Egypt,  to  perfect  himself  in  the  science  of 
medicine. 


On  his  return  to  Dacia,  he  aimed  at  the 
sovereignty  ;  his  superior  attainments  being 
the  foundation  of  his  hopes.  By  (he  pre¬ 
diction  of  an  oracle  he  gain(*d  the  confidence 
of  the  people  and  the  favor  of  the  great. 
He  assembled  the  chief  men  of  the  country 
into  a  vast  hall  of  Ionic  construction,  which 
he  had  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  there 
taught  them  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,' 
revealed  to  them  another  state  of  existence, 
and  assured  them  that  they  should  not  die, 
but  enjoy  a  future  and  eternal  happiness  in 
another  world.  His  success  was  great,  and 
to  manifest  their  veneration  for  his  wisdom, 
the  Dacians  eventually  raised  him  to  the 
throne.  Being  recognized  as  sovereign,  his 
ambition  proposed  another  step.  In  the 
eyes  of  his  subjects  he  already  passed  for  a 
person  of  divine  origin.  He  aspired  to  be 
accounted  one  of  their  gods — an  honor 
which  his  intrigues  accomplished  for  him. 

Under  Decaeneus,  the  successor  of  Za¬ 
moixis,  the  Dacians  felt  the  iron  hand  of  the 
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Roman  legions.  Victory  had  been  often 
against  them.  They  made  a  last  invocation 
to  their  tutelary  god,  and  sought  a  savage 
and  a  bloody  augury.  Having  cut  down  the 
branches  of  an  olive-tree,  they  soaked  them 
in  the  consecrated  oil,  and  then  burnt  them. 
With  care  they  collected  the  cinflers,  and 
with  them  formed  a  circle,  within  the  area 
of  which  stood  the  chief  of  the  aruspices. 
In  the  meantime,  a  deep  fosse  had  been  dug 
around,  and  covered  over  with  planks  in 
many  places.  Then  carile  the  victim.  A 
youth  of  twenty,  selected  for  his  beauty, 
was  seized  by  twelve  lance-bearers  by  the 
feet,  the  head,  and  the  arms,  and,  being  hurl¬ 
ed  into  the  air,  was  received  in  his  descent 
on  the  point  of  their  spears.  The  sacrifice 
being  accomplished,  Decseneus  descended  to 
consult  it ;  but  a  terrible  avenge  which  en¬ 
sued,  between  them  and  the  Romans,  in 
which  the  latter  were  victorious,  proved  the 
fallacy  of  whatever  hopes  the  soothsayers 
may  have  inspired  them  with.  Yet  they 
were  not  crushed ;  and  a  series  of  battles 
and  struggles,  sometimes  for  independence, 
sometimes  for  existence,  continued  for  four 
centuries,  until  the  reign  of  Trajan.  This 
prince  determined  to  subdue  or  exterminate 
this  troublesome  people.  Accordingly,throw- 
ing  that  celebrated  bridge,  of  which  history 
is  so  pr()ud,'acros8  the  mighty  stream  of  the 
Danube,  he  sent  over  a  formidable  army,  and, 
by  the  might  of  his  arms,  transformed  the 
rude  and  inhospitable  Dacia  into  a  Roman 
province. 

His  next  care  was  to  colonize  the  district 
with  Roman  citizens,  and  in  this  he  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  Thousands  were  constantly  trans¬ 
ported  from  Italy  to  take  up  their  abode  in 
this  newly-acquired  territory,  and  to  culti¬ 
vate  its  soil.  Hence  the  Moldo-Wallachians 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  this  great  peo¬ 
ple.  With  \ery  little  admission  of  Sclavonic 
blood  into  their  veins,  they  have  preserved 
their  ancient  origin.  Both  male  and  female 
posse>ses  fine  figures.  The  same  majestic 
forms  frequently  found  here  and  there,  such 
as  we  yet  see  on  the  triumphal  arches  raised 
by  the  Latin  emperors,  attest  their  descent 
from  the  old  masters  of  Europe ;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  four  centuries  of  conflict,  of 
oppression,  and  of  degeneracy,  of  which 
they  have  been  the  victims,  they  still  retain 
thus  far  the  characteristic  features  of  their 
ancestors.  Yet  it  is  not  thus  with  all  his 
opie.  All  the  population  has  not  this 
auly ;  many  are  of  diminutive  stature,  and 
meagre  in  appearance,  but  these  probably 
are  a  type  of  the  Dacians. 


The  extent  of  the  modem  Moldo-Walla- 
chia  has  long  been  undetermined.  Obliged 
to  fly  before  the  barbarian  hordes  which 
during  the  ninth  and  thirteenth  centuries  in¬ 
vaded  and  ravaged  their  country,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  retired  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
present  district  of  Craiowa.  Even  here, 
however,‘they  were  not  unmolested ;  so  that, 
enfeebled  by  the  continual  attacks  made 
upon  them,  and  wishing  to  escape  from  the 
iron  yoke  of  a  cruel  enemy,  they  forsook 
their  homes,  crossed  the  steep  chain  of  the 
Carpathians,  and  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  King  of  Transylvania. 

Here,  however,  far  from  losing  their  gener¬ 
ic  character,  they  formed  two  colonies, 
elected  chiefs  under  the  title  of  Banna,  and 
eagerly  engaged  themselves  in  all  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  war,  and  in  organising  a  military 
company,  in  the  hopes  of  some  day  repos¬ 
sessing  their  native  country.  The  moment 
for  this  did  not  long  delay  itself.  Seconded 
by  the  government,  under  whose  generous 
auspices  they  had  been  enabled  to  preserve 
their  nationality  and  keep  up  an  army,  the 
two  Banns  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of 
their  troops,  which  were  numerous  and  well- 
trained,  and  repassed  the  Carpathians.  Young, 
anient,  intrepid,  and  devot^  to  their  cause, 
they  fearlessly  attacked  the  Tartars,  and 
drove  them  from  the  soil.  Having  accom¬ 
plished  this,  they  partitioned  the  country  be¬ 
tween  them,  the  one  taking  Moldavia  and 
the  other  Wallachia ;  and  from  that  day, 
Moldo-Wallachia  has  had  its  limits  more 
certainly  defined.  The  successors  of  the 
two  Banns,  or  Governors,  directed  all  their 
efforts  to  the  establishment  of  their  power 
and  their  authority,  and  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  give  to  their  empire  a  geographical  posi- 
'  tion. 

However,  they  were  not  long  to  remain 
'  tranquil.  At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
'  century,  R-ijazet  the  First,  Hushed  with  his 
i  recent  conquests  in  Anatolia  and  Greece,  or¬ 
dered  his  general,  Soliman,  to  cross  the  Dan¬ 
ube  with  an  army,  and  to  await  his  arrival, 
as  he  intended  to  join  the  expedition  in  per¬ 
son,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth.  This  was 
done  :  the  Danube  was  crossed.  The  army 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth.  Ba- 
jazet  himself  appeared,  but  it  was  only  in 
time  to  save  his  array,  by  bis  presence,  from 
utter  annihilation.  Stephen,  Bann  of  Mol¬ 
davia,  surnamed  the  great,  from  bis  heroic 
bravery  and  remarkable  intelligence,  enraged 
at  the  insolence  with  which  the  Turks  came 
to  brave  him  in  his  own  dominions,  hastily 
collected  his  army,  attacked  the  intruders. 
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and  in  the  first  onset  of  enthusiasm  dispersed 

them.  The  vanquished  Bajazet  hesitated 
only  until  the  flower  of  his  reserves,  whom  he 
recalled  from  the  heart  of  Asia,  could  arrive  ; 

then,  throwing  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the 
Danube,  he  passed  that  stream.  Every  step 
be  took  into  (he  ill-fated  country  was  tracked 
with  fire  and  slaughter;  nor  did  he  check 
the  havoc  till  he  came  upon  the  Sereth.  On 
its  right  bank  he  met  the  victorious  Stephen, 
ready  to  give  him  battle.  His  cohorts  were 
young  and  valiant ;  their  recent  success  had 
increased  their  confidence  in  their  prowess ; 
each  soldier  felt  himself  qualified  to  be  a 
general,  each  general  a  hero.  The  battle 
commenced  :  on  each  side  the  contest  was 
maintained  with  a  fierceness  which  history 
has  seldom  to  relate.  Stephen  was,  how¬ 
ever,  beaten  and  routed.  Obliged  to  quit 
the  field,  he  marched  all  night  towards  the 
fortified  town  of  Nemeviez,  where  he  had 
left  his  family.  At  break  of  day  he  ap¬ 
peared  before  its  gates,  and  taking  his  buf¬ 
falo’s  horn,  mounted  in  gold,  which  he  al¬ 
ways  carried  attached  loan  ornamented  bald¬ 
ric,  he  blew  a  loud  blast.  At  the  sound,  his 
aged  mother,  who  recognised  the  signal, 
hastened  to  the  ramparts,  the  better  to  see 
her  son,  and  welcome  him  as  victor  ;  but  she 
had  no  sooner  seen  him  covered  with  blood 
and  dust,  his  plume  dishevelled,  and  his 
arms  reversed,  than,  divining  the  truth,  she 
ordered  the  warders  to  let  fall  the  portcullis 
and  raise  the  bridge.  Then  she  turned  to 
the  defeated :  “  Is  it  thou,”  she  addressed 
him,  “  that  1  see  in  this  state,  my  son,  a  hero 
always  successful,  always  crowned  with  lau¬ 
rels,  to-day  vanquished  and  covered  with 
shame  ?  Fly,  unworthy,  fly  from  my  pres¬ 
ence  !  and  if  ever  thou  desirest  again  to  see 
my  face,  let  it  be  only  with  the  spoil  of  thine 
enemies.  Return  to  the  combat :  1  would 
rather  that  thou  shouldst  die  at  the  foot  of 
duty,  than  live  to  reproach  thyself  with  a 
life  saved  at  the  expense  of  our  honor.” 

The  effect  of  these  words  was  electrical. 
The  dejected  Stephen  obeyed  the  command, 
collected  the  remnants  of  his  army,  filled 
them  once  more  with  hope  and  courage,  fell 
unexpectedly  upon  the  general,  Soliman, 
who  had  pursued  the  retreat,  and  defeated 
him  with  a  loss  of  30,000  men.  Following 
up  his  victory,  Stephen  was  quickly  under 
the  walls  of  Bucharest,  the  head-quarters  of 
Bajazet  himself,  and,  but  for  a  fatal  generos¬ 
ity,  might  have  taken  him  prisoner.  How¬ 
ever,  he  compelled  him  to  retire  behind  the 
Danube;  but  the  Turks  were  indefatigable. 
They  recrossed  the  river  at  every  opportu- 
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nity ;  the  arm  of  Stephen  was  no  longer 
there  to  protect  the  desolated  provinces,  and 
fifty  years  later  the  whole  country  was  sub¬ 
jugated  by  Mahomet  the  Second,  who  com¬ 
pleted  his  conquest  by  the  erection  of  strong 
fortresses,  to  overawe  and  crush  any  attempt¬ 
ed  rebellion. 

The  territory  thus  acquired — that  is,  Mol¬ 
davia  and  Wallachia — is  about  480  miles 
long  and  300  in  breadth.  It  is  bordered  by 
Bessarabia,  Podolia,  the  Carpathian  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  Danube.  Situated  between 
the  44th  and  48th  degrees  of  latitude,  it  en¬ 
joys  a  climate  fur  the  most  part  exceedingly 
agreeable.  The  winter  is  ushered  in  with  a 
shrewd  and  biting  wind,  which  creates  frost 
and  snow  and  ice,  but  is  happily  of  short 
duration.  This  is  succeeded  by  spring  time, 
which  appears  in  March.  Then  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  one  season  to  the  other  is  so  sud¬ 
den  as  to  produce  the  most  magical  effects. 
The  plants,  even  the  most  common,  burst 
from  the  soil  with  the  rapidity  of  mushrooms  ; 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  feels  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  change.  In  three  or  four  days 
the  trees  are  green  with  foliage,  the  buds 
peeping  forth,  and  the  flowers  in  bloom. 
Every  thing  in  nature  quits  its  lately  torpid 
character  and  wakes  to  animation  and  enjoy- 
menL  In  the  summer,  and  especially  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  weather  is  excessively  hot ;  the 
sun,  after  midday,  acquires  a  force  that 
makes  it  dangerous  to  encounter  its  rays ; 
the  atmosphere  is  like  a  furnace,  llie  nights, 
however,  are  delightfully  cool,  and  give  a 
season  of  charming  freshness  to  everything  ; 
then  those  who  could  not  venture  out  in  the 
day  walk  forth  to  inhale  the  tepid  breezes  of 
evening.  The  storms,  which  during  the 
great  heat  are  fierjuent,  present  a  spectacle 
the  most  magnificent  that  can  be  imagined  ; 
but,  when  the  autumn  takes  her  place,  a 
richer  season  is  enjoyed  than  perhaps  the 
spring  itself  afforded,  and  in  spite  of  rains, 
black  mud,  and  mist,  the  praises  of  these 
delightful  months  are  everywhere  resounded. 

Fur  a  long  time  Moldo- Wallachia  could 
boast  of  a  population  of  several  millions,  and 
its  armies  were  often  composed  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men ;  but,  by  little  and  little,  the 
expulsion  of  the  barbarians,  the  retreat  of 
their  allies,  and  the  successive  alterations  of 
its  boundaries  have  greatly  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber.  Some  have  also  attributed  this  decline 
to  the  plagues,  the  fevers,  and  the  endemic 
maladies  which  theyaflirm  atllictt  he  country. 
But  this  is  not  altogether  true.  The  air  of 
I  the  two  provinces  is  pure,  and  the  sky  open 
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and  cloudless.  Among  the  mountains,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  disease  which  they  suppose 
to  arise  from  the  impure  state  of  the  waters ; 
it  consists  in  a  large  soft  tumor,  which  comes 
upon  the  neck,  like  the  knotty  excrescences 
that  grow  upon  the  trunks  of  oaks ;  but  even 
this  disease  has  its  remedy  in  an  herb,  which 
grows  in  the  same  districts,  and  the  proper 
application  of  which  has  proved  an  unfailing 
specific.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this 
malady  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Moldo  Walla- 
chians  alone,  but  is  common  to  the  inhabitants 
of  many  mountainous  regions.  The  cretins  of 
the  Valois,  and  the  goitreux  of  Styria,  seem 
to  suffer  from  a  similar  complaint. 

A  more  probable  cause  of  this  decline  may 
be  found  at  hand.  The  wars  between  the 
Russians  and  the  Turks,  or  the  occupation  of 
these  provinces  by  the  former,  will  afford  a 
satisfactory  solution.  Whether  it  be  a  war,  or 
whether  it  be  an  occupation,  these  unfortunate 
people  suffer  nearly  the  same.  But,  add  to  this, 
the  barbarous  treatment  which  the  Mahom¬ 
etans  have  exercised  towards  their  rayah 
population,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at 
the  depopulated  condition  of  the  country.  Like 
beasts  of  burthen,  in  the  last  war,  they  were 
employed  to  carry  on  their  backs  the  heavy 
munitions — a  labor  which  was  enforced  with 
brutal  inhumanity.  They  were  compelled  to 
march,  thus  burthened,  from  morning  to  night, 
through  heat  or  cold,  through  snow  or  rain. 
The  forests,  the  mountains,  the  marshes,  the 
arid  plains,  sandy,  parched  up  by  a  torrid  sun 
— nothing  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  their 
drudgery.  The  privations,  too,  occasioned  by 
insufnciency  of  food,  decimated  them  by  thou¬ 
sands  before  the  eyes  of  their  br  uUl  oppressors; 
and  of  those  who  survived  the  immediate 
effects  of  this  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  the 
sp-eater  portion  returned  to  their  cabins,  faint, 
heart- worn  and  maimed  for  life. 

Christians,  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Greek  Church,  the  Wallachians  are  generally 
devout,  and  conform  themselves  to  the  dog¬ 
mas  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  Their  festivals 
are  numerous — more  so,  perhaps,  than  those 
in  the  Catholic  Calendar,  but  Easter,  and  the 
festival  of  the  Assumption,  are  the  principal. 
They  fast  twice  in  the  week,  reject  images 
from  the  churches,  retaining  only  pictures  of 
the  saint<r  ond  display  great  pomp  in  their 
religious  ceremonies.  They  repudiate  the 
the  doctiine  of  purgatory,  adopt  the  confes¬ 
sional,  under  some  restrictions  which  are  not 
accepted  in  the  Latin  Church,  and  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  with  the  thumb,  the  forefin¬ 
ger,  and  another,  united,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
Trinity.  On  the  day  of  a  festival,  a  Walla- 
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chian  closes  his  door  and  gives  himself  up  to 
the  duties  of  religion,  which  often  consist  of 
the  most  ascetic  practices.  He  is  very  super¬ 
stitious;  does  he  leave  his  home,  does  he  pass 
a  church,  is  he  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  meets 
he  a  stranger,  or  does  he  walk  alone,  he 
crosses  himself  three  times,  habitually  using 
the“  Miserere  mei  Domine."  In  this  respect, 
as  well  as  in  whatever  concerns  the  saints,  noth¬ 
ing  can  check  his  fanaticism.  Under  its 
influence  a  robber  will  steal,  even  while  on 
his  knees,  from  his  neighbor,  and  feel  no 
scruple ;  or  he  will  kill  a  man  imploring 
divine  mercy,  palliating  his  guilt  and  easing 
his  conscience  with  the  idea  that  his  victim 
could  die  at  no  better  time.  The  captain  of 
a  blind — a  famous  brigand — seeing  his  lieu¬ 
tenant  licking  a  pat  of  butter  in  a  house  into 
which  they  had  broken,  to  plunder  and,  if 
necessary,  to  murder  the  inmates,  dislocated 
his  jaw  with  the  blow  of  his  fist,  exclaiming, 
by  the  way  of  justification,  “Do  you  not 
know  it  is  Frida^  ?  Have  you  not  the  fear  of 
God  before  your  eyes  ?” 

All  the  Wallachians,  as  may  readily  be  con¬ 
ceived,  are  very  credulous.  Men  and  women 
believe  in  apparitions,  good  and  evil  genii, 
mysterious  revelations,  visions,  and  charlatan¬ 
ism  ;  they  believe  and  fear,  and  remain  in 
their  fears  and  their  belief,  without  the  power  . 
or  the  will  to  emancipate  themselves  from  this 
unnatural  thraldom  of  the  spirit. 

Yet  the  Moldo- Wallachian  is  not  without 
fine  qualities;  of  remarkable  intelligence,  of  a 
quick  spirit,  engaging,  fanciful,  and  of  a  flexi¬ 
bility  of  character  little  common,  he  labors 
with  zeal  when  the  opportunity  and  the 
temptation  incite  him — that  is,  among  the 
less  oppressed  classes.  This  aptitude  forms 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  Orientals,  his 
neighbors.  Disposed  always  to  yield  to 
impulse,  he  marches  rapidly  on  the  high-road 
to  progress.  In  1810  an  impulse  was  given 
to  education  in  the  country.  The  venerable 
Metropolitan,  Ignatius,  founded  at  Bucharest 
a  college,  whither  were  invited  professors  of 
every  kind,  and  the  national  language,  foreign 
languages,  mathematics,  chemistry,  phys¬ 
ic,  drawing,  besides  a  regular  course  of 
general  studies,  were  taught  with  the  most 
happy  results.  After  two  years,  however, 
this  establishment  fell  to  the  ground,  but  was 
shortly  after  succeeded  by  another,  which 
sprang  from  its  ashes,  and  the  regulations  of 
which  were  very  severe.  Organized  upon 
the  Lancastrian  principle,  it  gives  instruction 
to  a  great  number  of  youths,  and  will  one 
day  if  properly  conducted,  prove  of  the  high¬ 
est  service  to  the  country.  High  spirit,  good 
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sense,  and  great  aptitude,  mark  the  characters 
of  the  students.  When  they  have  finished 
their  education  in  this  place,  many  are  not 
unfrequently  sent  to  the  universities  of  other 
countries  to  complete  their  studies. 

The  clergy  of  Moldo-Wallachia  allow  their 
beards  and  moustachios  to  grow  until  they 
have  acquired  a  venerable  length,  and  in  this 
respect  retain  the  custom  of  the  ancient  patri* 
archs.  They  wear  a  kind  of  full  toga,  and  on 
their  heads  a  small  skull-cap,  which,  during 
the  performance  of  any  religious  ceremony 
they  ^change  for  a  mitre,  sometimes  white 
and  sometimes  black,  ornamented  with 
precious  stones.  They  are  divided  into  two 
bodies — the  priests  secular  and  the  priests 
married ;  and  again  subdivided  into  four 
classes — the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
and  monks.  They  receive  for  their  chief 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who,  in  his 
turn  is  subject  to  a  synod  composed  of  the 
Metropolitan  or  Archbishop,  who  resides  at 
Bucharest,  and  three  other*  bishops  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Turkey. 

The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  very  lightly 
esteemed  in  Moldo-Wallachia.  The  people 
often  marry  without  a  civil  contract,  the  bene¬ 
diction  of  the  priest  having  taken  place  sanc¬ 
tions  the  fact.  In  the  middle  classes,  the 
signatures  of  four  witnesses,  parents  or  friends, 
is  sufficient ;  amongst  the  nobility,  another 
custom  mantains :  it  is  in  their  case  necessary 
to  solicit  the  signature  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  Hospodar,  or  Governor ;  but  this  is  re¬ 
garded  merely  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  and 
can  always  be  claimed  as  a  preiogative  by 
these  privileged  classes.  It  is  consequently 
never  refused. 

When  the  ceremony  takes  place  in  a  church, 
it  is  accompanied  with  a  most  lugubrious 
pomp.  The  bride,  young  or  old,  is  hermeti¬ 
cally  enveloped  in  a  thick  veil  of  silk  or  cot¬ 
ton,  rich  with  gold  or  silver,  according  to  her 
rank  ;  upon  her  head  she  wears  a  bunch  of 
black  feathers,  like  the  plumes  of  funeral 
horses ;  she  is  invested,  like  an  ancient  vestal, 
in  a  kind  of  purple  tunic,  and  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours  before  the  hour  of  the  wedding 
she  remains  thus  enveloped. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ceremony,  four 
bridesmaids,  her  most  intimate  friends,  come 
and  conduct  her,  two  by  the  hands  and  two  by 
her  girdle,  in  the  most  profound  silence  to 
the  church,  where,  as  soon  as  she  has  crossed 
the  threshold,  the  bridegroom  meets  her. 
She  then  distributes  alms  to  the  poor,  and 
kneels  down  to  kiss  the  slab  of  the  portal. 
The  two  advance,  when  this  is  done,  towards 
the  altar  slowly,  their  eyes  downcast  and 


their  hands  joined.  When  the  religious  por¬ 
tion — which  is  not  long — is  over,  they  return 
home,  and,  amongst  the  common  people,  a 
season  of  festivity,  dancing,  and  singing  en¬ 
sues.  With  the  nobles,  however,  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  husband 
mantains  that  reserve  which  half-civilized 
autocrats  falsely  suppose  to  be  dignity,  and 
as  soon  as  he  re-enters  his  house,  without  a 
word  throws  himself  upon  his  divan,  and 
smokes  his  pipe. 

The  Moldo-Wallachians,  when  wealthy — 
which,  unhappily,  is  confined  to  very  few — 
are  less  choice  in  their  dishes  than  in  the 
service  of  their  table.  They  are  exceedingly 
hospitable,  give  instances  of  the  most  gener¬ 
ous  self-denial  amongst  their  friends,  and 
never  swerve  from  an  obligation  when  volun¬ 
tarily  imposed.  Many  of  the  opulent  nobles, 
or  boyart,  admit  foreigners  who  have  no 
fortune  to  their  table,  considering  themselves 
sufficiently  repaid  by  the  pleasure  of  their 
conversation  ;  yet  many  of  them  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  When  a  person  is  invited, 
he  arrives  a  few  minutes  before  the  time 
appointed,  enters,  salutes,  speaks  or  not,  as  he 
pleases,  and  awaits  the  announcementof  dinner. 
The  dinner  served  up,  the  guest,  be  he  an 
habitue  of  the  house  or  a  new  comer,  follows 
slowly  the  family,  sits  down  at  the  table,  and 
eats.  Then  commences  the  conversation,  and 
this  is  kept  up  with  great  animation  during 
the  whole  process  of  mastication. 

The  luxury  of  the  aristocracy  is  very  great, 
and  resembles  that  of  the  Orientals.  They 
live  in  spacious  houses,  and  keep  up  the  most 
magnificent  parade.  They  have  generally 
eight  or  ten  slaves  in  attendance.  An  eye¬ 
witness  has  facetiously  observed  upon  this 
extravagance,  “  There  is  one  to  fill  his  pipe, 
another  to  light  it,  another  to  bring  it,  and 
another  to  see  his  master  smoke  it ;  there  is 
one  to  fetch  him  a  glass  of  water,  another 
spreads  out  a  napkin,  a  third  will  unfold  bis 
handkerchief;  five  others  are  required  to 
dress  him,  to  shave  and  comb  his  beard,  to 
wash  his  hands,  anoint  his  hair ;  fifty  others 
are  engaged  in  various  arrangements  of  the 
house,  the  kitchens,  the  carriages,  the  horses, 
the  harness,  the  gardens,  &c.,  without  count¬ 
ing  those  which  are  required  to  look  after 
the  slaves  themselves.” 

This  picture  is  unhappily  too  true.  .  Placed 
as  they  are  between  Russia  and  Turkey  the 
Moldo-Wallachian  provinces  have  always  suf¬ 
fered  severely  from  the  evils  of  misgovern- 
ment,  and  in  every  misgoverned  state  it  is  the 
peasantry  that  feel  the  bitterness  of  oppression. 
There  is  not  a  people  more  weighed  down  and 
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broken  than  the  peasants  of  Moldo-Wallachia. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Turks  they  are  nothing  naore 
than  giaours,  or  inOdels,  accursed  by  the  law 
of  their  Prophet,  and  therefore  without  the 
pale  of  pity.  They  are  regarded  with  distrust, 
as  a  race  inclined  to  alternate  in  loyalty 
between  the  eastern  and  western  banks  of  the 
Pruth.  They  are  feared  by  their  feeble  mas¬ 
ters,  lest  they  should  revolt  to  the  Russians, 
and  oppressed,  that  their  spit  it  and  their 
power  may  be  crushed  together.  We  must 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  the  peasan¬ 
try — a  large  majority  of  the  Wallachians — 
are  degraded,  and  in  the  same  state  of  bon¬ 
dage  that  the  Poles  were  in  under  their 
tyrannical  aristocracy.  The  boyars,  or  nobles, 
possess  all  the  land  ;  enterprise  is,  therefore, 
deadened.  The  peasant  thinks  not  of  provi¬ 
ding  for  the  morrow,  for  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  go  to  enrich  those  who  have  no  right  to 


receive  it ;  he  lives  from  day  to  day,  and  his 
misery  is  thus  effectually  perpetuated. 

There  is  another  class,  the  zagans,  which 
are  the  real  slaves  of  the  country.  They 
consist  of  about  150,000,  of  which  the  State 
possesses  a  third ;  the  others  are  distributed 
amongst  the  monasteries  and  the  nobles. 
Some  have  the  enormous  number  of  5,000  or 
6,000  in  their  houses,  and  upon  their  estates. 
They  employ  them  in  works  the  most  labori¬ 
ous  and  ignoble ;  they  sell  them  or  change 
them  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  at  so  much 
a  head,  according  to  the  age,  strength,  or  sex 
of  the  individual;  and  such  is  sometimes  the 
cruel  treatment  to  which  they  are  subject, 
that  these  unfortunate  beings  purposely  maim 
themselves,  to  escape  being  oppressed  to 
deatit  by  toil,  or  commit  suicide,  to  escape 
some  anticipated  punishtnent. 


From  Tsit’f  Uagaxine. 
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When  the  French  Revolution  of  1789 
burst,  like  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  upon 
the  nations  of  Europe,  carrying  dismay  and 
terror  into  the  despotic  dynasties  of  ages,  and 
causing  them  to  totter  on  their  thrones,  whilst 
it  inspired  their  subjects  with  hope  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  the  rising  spirit  of  freedom  extended 
itself  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  produced 
here,  an  enthusiasm  more  than  commensurate 
with  the  actual  condition  of  the  country.  So 
great  and  general,  indeed,  was  the  political 
intoxication  of  the  people,  that  few  were  able 
to  exercise  a  sober  judgment  upon  an  event 
which  was  truly  described  as  “  a  thing  with¬ 
out  precedent,  and  therefore  without  prognos¬ 
tic.’  It  required  the  mind  of  a  Burke  to 
take  that  enlarged  view  of  the  matter,  which 
alone  could  lead  to  a  just  estimate  of  the  mo¬ 
mentous  importance  and  extent  of  that  event. 
A  nobleman  was  congratulating  that  astute 
statesman  on  the  negotiations  of  Lisle,  and  the 

Srobable  termination  of  the  Revolution.  “  The 
.evolution  over!”  he  replied.  “  To  be  sure ! !” 
"  Why,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  begun.  As  yet,  you 
have  only  heard  the  first  music ;  you’ll  see 


the  actors  presently  ;  but  neither  you  nor  I 
shall  live  to  witness  the  end  of  the  drama  1” 
It  is  now  sixty  years  since  this  prediction 
was  uttered,  and  the  “drama”  is  not  yet 
closed.  A  series  of  “  acts”  have  at  intervals 
been  performed  on  the  Gallic  political  stage, 
which,  although  each  has  been  denominated 
“  a  Revolution,”  are  but  a  reiteration  of  the 
same  struggle  of  freedom  with  despotism. 
And  such  is  the  vitality  of  the  ancient  system 
of  government  in  Continental  Europe,  that 
although  repeatedly  shaken  to  its  very  found¬ 
ations,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  require  a  fur¬ 
ther  series  of  such  “acts”  to  bring  the 
“drama”  to  a  close,  and  establish  rational 
freedom  amongst  its  yearning  peoples. 

Situated  as  England  was,  it  was  impossible 
that  she  could  wholly  escape  the  revolutiona¬ 
ry  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  in  France.  It 
is  true,  the  theory  of  the  British  constitution 
was  infinitely  more  favorable  to  liberty,  than 
that  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe ;  but  then 

I  it  had  never  been  fully  carried  out  in  all  its 
length  and  breadth.  Whilst  the  Utter  was 
scrupulously  and  ostentatiously  proclaimed, 
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its  spirit  was  evaded,  and  a  wide  margin 
was  allowed  for  a  monarch,  despotically  in¬ 
clined,  to  exercise  his  tendencies.  Whether 
the  reigning  monarch  of  that  period  was  such 
a  man,  we  do  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  as¬ 
sert.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  George  the 
Third  did  not  possess  a  mind  sufficiently  en¬ 
larged  or  instructed  to  comprehend  the  great 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  their 
full  extent ;  and  that  he  entertained  too  high 
opinions  of  his  monarchical  rights  and  pre¬ 
rogatives,  and  too  great  a  jealousy  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  to  think  with  complacency  of  those  re¬ 
forms,  which  the  abuses  that  have  crept  into 
the  constitution  imperatively  called  for.  Thus, 
he  formed  his  government  upon  bis  own 
views  ;  and,  by  the  most  stringent  measures, 
endeavored  to  crush  that  spirit  of  freedom 
which  was  widely'  diffused  amongst  his  sub¬ 
jects,  in  common  with  the  other  peoples  of 
Europe. 

We  would  not,  however,  compare  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  British  people  at  that  period, 
witlr  that  of  any  of  the  continental  nations. 
Whatever  defects  might  have  crept  into  the 
working  of  the  constitution  by  the  lapse  of 
ages,  enough  of  liberty  existed  to  enable  the 
people,  without  a  physical  struggle,  to  reforna 
them ;  in  which  respect,  their  condition  was 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  their  neighbors. 
On  all  occasions,  when  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  have  been  boldly  asserted,  the 
free  institutions  of  the  country  have  enabled 
the  people  successfully  to  combat  with  the 
Crown  ;  and  every  flagrant  attempt  to  abridge 
or  to  fetter  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  was 
sure,  in  the  end,  to  result  in  the  extension 
and  confirmation  of  that  liberty.  Such  was 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  state  trials,  which 
took  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  1792 
to  1796 ;  and  it  is  to  the  events  which  then 
and  previously  transpired,  that  we  propose 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader,  as  illus¬ 
trative  both  of  the  spirit  which  actuated  the 
government  of  that  period,  and  of  the  power 
of  constitutional  principles  alone  to  counter¬ 
act  and  disarm  it. 

The  first  opening  of  the  revolutionary 
"drama”  in  France,  took  place  in  1789  ;  and 
being  the  spontaneous  uprising  of  a  great  na¬ 
tion  for  the  assertion  of  its  just  and  natural 
rights,  it  met  with  the  countenance  and  sup¬ 
port  of  all  great  and  good  men  in  the  civil¬ 
ized  world.  To  it  the  King,  Louis  XVI.,  was 
compelled  to  become  a  party ;  and  it  would 
have  been  well  for  him,  his  family,  and  his 
people,  had  be  determined  cordially  to  unite 
with  the  latter  in  effecting  those  reforms 
which  the  nation  demanded.  His  insincerity 


and  duplicity  ruined  all ;  and  the  second  act 
succeeded — a  horrible  tragedy,  appalling 
and  bewildering  to  the  nations  around,  and 
causing  the  entire  disruption  of  the  whole 
framework  of  society  in  that  which  consti¬ 
tuted  its  theatre. 

The  French  Revolution  has  been  justly 
ascribed  by  political  writers,  to  the  part  taken 
by  the  government  of  France  in  the  rup¬ 
ture  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies.  The  sanction  thus  given  to 
the  principle  of  popular  resistance  to  con- 
stiUited  authority,  confirmed  by  the  early 
recognition,  by  Louis  XVI.,  of  the  infant 
Transatlantic  Republic,  in  order  to  spite 
her  rival,  were  acts  little  short  of  suicidal. 
By  them  the  seeds  of  liberty  were  sown 
broad  cast  amongst  the  French  people,  and 
soon  gave  rise  to  a  desire  for  constitutional 
reform  perfectly  irresistible.  A  simulta¬ 
neous  spirit,  as  we  have  before  observed,  per¬ 
vaded  a  large  portion  of  the  British  people, 
amongst  whom  the  American  war  had  never 
been  popular;  and  about  the  year  1780,  so¬ 
cieties  began  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  parliamentary  reform,  embracing, 
as  fundamental  principles,  annual  parlia¬ 
ments  and  universal  suffrage. 

The  first  association  for  this  purpose  was 
founded  by  the  celebrated  Major  Cartwright, 
and  was  called  "The  Society  for  Constitu¬ 
tional  Information.”  It  numbered  amongst 
its  members  and  supporters  some  of  the  most 
eminent  political  characters  of  that  or  any 
other  age.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  acted  as 
chairman,  whilst  Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Erskine, 
Grey,  Tooke,  Earl  Stanhope,  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earls  Camden  and 
Surrey,  Lord  Mahon,  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  a  host  of  others,  comprising 
members  both  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Legislature  were  enrolled  on 
its  lists.  Many  of  these  withdrew  from  the 
society  before  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  F rench 
Revolution  were  enacted.  Amongst  the  first 
of  these  was  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who, 
having  accepted  the  post  of  Muster  of  the 
Ordnance,  was  afterwards  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  in  prosecuting  his  former  colleagues — 
the  members  of  the  society. 

The  object  of  the  institution  was  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  correct  political  information,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
people  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
form  ;  a  perfectly  legal  object,  and  constitu¬ 
tionally  pursued  by  the  association  to  the 
end  of  its  existence.  A  plan  for  this  object 
was  draw'n  up  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ; 
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and  on  three  several  occasions  brought  be- 1 
fore  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Pitt — 
namely,  in  1782,  1783,  and  1785.  At  the 
last  named  period  he  had  become  a  minister  of 
the  Crown,  but  on  all  these  occasions  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  lost.  It  may  be  as  well  here  to 
state,  what  the  measure  proposed  by  Pitt, 
and  concocted  by  him  and  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  amounted  to,  as  it  will  best  illustrate 
their  conduct  and  character,  in  subsequently 
prosecuting  with  so  much  vindictiveness,  the 
men  whom  they  were,  at  this  time,  pursuing 
the  very  object  which  constituted  the  ground 
of  future  prosecution. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  both  one  of 
the  first,  and  one  of  the  most  active,  zealous, 
and  efficient  members  of  the  association,  un¬ 
til  he  received  his  official  appointment.  The 
subject  appears  to  have  occupied  bis  mind 
almost  exclusively  ;  and  finding  that  there 
was  a  wide  range  of  opinion  upon  it,  amongst 
the  members,  some  being  in  favor  of  a  m^- 
erate  ;  and  others  of  a  sweeping  measure  of 
reform,  his  Grace  drew  up  a  specific  plan, 
which  appears  to  have  met  the  approbation 
of  the  majority.  It  embraced  annual  parlia¬ 
ments,  and  universal  suffrage  in  the  broadest 
acceptation  of  the  term.  His  language,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  letter  published  at  the  time,  was 
as  follows; — “  From  that  quarter,”  the 
House  of  Commons,  “  I  have  nothing  to 
hope.  It  is  from  the  people  at  large  that  I 
expect  any  good  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  only  way  to  make  them  feel  that  they 
are  really  concerned  in  the  business,  is  to 
contend  for  their  full,  clear,  and  indisputable 
rights  of  universal  representation.  When 
the  people  are  fairly  and  equally  represented 
in  Parliament,  when  they  have  annual  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  changing  their  deputies,  and, 
through  them,  of  controling  every  abuse  of 
Government,  in  a  safe,  easy,  and  legal  way, 
there  can  be  no  longer  occasion  for  recurring 
to  those  ever  dangerous,  though  sometimes 
necessary  expedients  of  an  armed  force, 
which  nothing  but  a  bad  Government  can 
justify.”*  It  was  well  remarked  by  Mr. 
Erskine,  on  the  subsequent  trial  of  John 
Horne  Tooke,  that  “  if  this  letter,  which, 
coming  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  was 
only  a  spirited  remonstrance  against  corrupt 
ministers,  had  been  read  in  evidence  as  the 
letter  of  any  of  the  state  prisoners,  the 
whole  mass  would  have  been  transmuted  in¬ 
stantly  into  high  treason  against  the  King  1” 

*  Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  Colonel 
Sharmen,  at  that  time  the  commander  of  the  Volun¬ 
teers  of  Ireland,  (a  self-constituted  military  body,) 
but  without  any  oommiesion  from  the  Crown. 


The  efforts  of  the  Constitutional  Society  to 
bring  the  subject  of  Reform  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  although  unsuccessful,  were  the 
means  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  its  impor¬ 
tance  and  necessity  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Similar  societies  were  formed  in  most  of  the 
cities  and  large  towns,  such  as  Southwark, 
Manchester,  Norwich,  Sheffield,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  <fec.  These  kept  up  an  intimate  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  central  one  in  London ; 
but  the  difference  of  opinion  which  existed 
amongst  the  members,  led  to  the  secession  of 
some  of  the  earliest  and  warmest  friends  of 
parliamentary  reform,  who  could  not  go  the 
length  of  annual  parliaments  and  universal 
suffrage  ;  believing  that,  however  sincere  the 
advocates  of  those  changes  might  be  in  de¬ 
siring  to  engraft  them  on  the  constitution, 
they  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  the  monarchy,  and  the  existing  order  of 
things.  Amongst  the  first  of  the  seceders 
were  Charles  James  Fox,  William  Pitt,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  several  other  eminent 
men.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  also  left  early, 
upon  his  appointment  as  a  cabinet  minister. 

This  decline  of  the  Constitutional  Associa¬ 
tion  was  not  on  account  of  any  exceptions 
taken  to  its  proceedings  by  the  Government, 
nor  were  these  considered  dangerous  to  the 
constitution  or  the  authorities  of  the  country. 
That  event,  however,  soon  occurred  which, 
whilst  it  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  this  society, 
caused  the  founding  of  others  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  some  of  which  certainly  went 
dangerous  lengths  in  their  ideas  and  plans  of 
reform,  and  thus  brought  both  upon  them¬ 
selves  and  those  who  were  more  moderate 
and  constitutional  in  their  views,  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  Govemnnfbnt,  many  members  of 
which  had  themselves  been  the  chief  instru¬ 
ments  in  raising  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
which  they  now  sought  to  crush  by  a  vin¬ 
dictive  and  relentless  prosecution. 

The  French  Revolution,  which  commenced 
in  1789,  was  hailed  by  the  friends  of  liberty 
in  England,  as  the  commencement  of  /t  new 
era  in  the  history  of  mankind.  And  cer¬ 
tainly,  if  ever  a  government  needed  a  change 
it  was  that  of  France;  if  ever  a  monarchy 
had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  suffrages  of  a 
people,  and  rendered  itself  unworthy  of  their 
support,  it  was  the  dynasty  of  the  Capets. 
Despotism  the  most  grinding ;  corruption  the 
most  venal ;  profligacy  the  most  unblushing ; 
and  extravagance  the  most  unbounded,  char¬ 
acterized  the  Court  and  administration  of  the 
Bourbons ;  poisoning  the  very  fountains  of 
virtuous  and  well-ordered  society,  from  the 
domestic  circle  to  the  bench  of  justice.  The 
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lives,  the  liberties,  the  properties  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  were  liable  to  be  sacrificed  at  any  mo¬ 
ment,  undir  authority,  for  a  mercenary  con¬ 
sideration.  And  the  pernicious  example  of 
the  Court  gave  a  tinge  to  the  various  grada¬ 
tions  of  society,  down  to  the  very  lowest 
class. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  give  a  history  of 
the  French  Revolution,  but  rather  to  exhibit 
its  reflex  action  upon  the  British  people,  who 
felt  the  shock  in  a  far  greater  proportion,  it 
must  be  confessed,  than  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  warranted.  The  question  of 
Reform,  it  is  true,  had  been  mooted  by  the 
highest  authority,  so  far,  at  least,  as  rank, 
talent,  and  influence  were  concerned ;  but, 
by  this  time,  a  large  number  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  friends  of  that  measure  had  receded 
from  the  movement,  on  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  keeping  some  of  the  members 
within  constitutional  bounds.  Several  of  the 
seceders  bad  also  become  cabinet  ministers, 
amongst  whom  were  William  Pitt  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  both  of  whom  were  now 
the  determined  enemies  of  the  Constitutional 
Association,  and  those  other  societies  which 
had  arisen  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
times. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  second  phase 
of  the  French  Revolution  bad  taken  place, 
when  the  vacillating  conduct  of  Louis  XVI. 
had  brought  upon  the  royal  family  and  the 
aristocracy  those  horrible  disasters  which 
alarmed  and  distracted  the  whole  of  Europe, 
that  the  corresponding  movements  in  the 
United  Kingdom  began  to  engage  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Government.  Without  ques¬ 
tion,  a  large  party  had  drank  deep  into  the 
republican  spirit,  from  the  same  fountain 
which  bad  supplied  the  Jacobins  of  France, 
namely,  the  example  of  the  American  colo¬ 
nies,  whose  independence  had  settled  into 
that  form  of  government.  We  shall  not  stop 
to  enquire  what  effect  such  a  change  would 
have  produced  with  us,  or  how  far  the  theory 
of  republicanism  is  or  is  not  superior  as  an 
abstract  principle  to  that  of  monarchy.  But 
of  this  we  are  sure,  that  none  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  or  peoples  are  prepared  for 
such  a  change  ;  and  France,  above  all  others, 
is  unfitted  for  the  adoption  of  republican  in¬ 
stitutions.  Every  attempt  to  effect  such  a 
change  there,  has  ended  in  the  establishment 
of  a  military  despotism,  and  the  consequent 
extinction  of  liberty. 

It  is  possible  that  from  the  different  char¬ 
acter  of  the  British  people  they  would  have 
exhibited  a  more  rational  development  of  the 
republican  principle,  had  they  at  that  period 
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been  able  to  effect  the  change.  But  the  fac^ 
is,  a  large  majority,  especially  of  the  middle 
class,  of  the  British  nation,  were  warmly  at¬ 
tached  to  royalty,  and  to  the  constitution, 
and  had  no  wish  whatever  for  a  change  of 
government,  however  desirous  they  were  to 
have  a  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  grief  that  they  saw  revo¬ 
lutionary  clu^  established,  and  republican 
principles  openly  avowed  by  the  members  of 
those  clubs,  which  not  only  laid  them  open 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  Government,  but  in¬ 
volved  all,  even  the  more  constitutional  soci¬ 
eties,  in  the  same  denunciation,  and  the  same 
vindictive  prosecution. 

The  five  years  which  followed  the  death 
of  Louis  and  the  destruction  of  the  French 
monarchy,  reflected  lasting  disgrace  upon  the 
administration  of  William  Pitt.  It  was  a 
reign  of  terror  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
France,  with  this  difference,  that,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  case,  the  frightful  atrocities  were  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  band  of  lawless  miscreants,  who 
soon  after,  in  their  turns,  expiated  their 
crimes  at  the  guillotine;  whilst  here  the 
Government  were  the  butchers,  who  attacked 
indiscriminately  the  guilty  and  the  innocent 
— the  ferocious  republican  and  the  moderate 
reformer.  Hundreds  of  blank  warrants,  ready 
signed,  were  sent  down  to  the  different  cities 
and  towns  where  reform  associations  were 
established,  to  be  filled  up  at  the  leisure  and 
discretion  of  the  infamous  myrmidons  of  the 
Government,*  who,  anxious  to  show  their 
zeal  and  loyalty,  made  no  scruple  of  de¬ 
nouncing  some  of  the  most  estimable  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  kingdom.  No  discrimination  was 
made,  but  the  same  charge  of  high  treason 
was  brought  against  men  as  loyal  as  the 


*  At  Norwich,  for  instance,  between  one  and  two 
hundred  such  warrants  were  sent  to  Clover,  who 
acted  in  the  double  capacity  of  barrack-mafter  and 
spy.  A  curious  circumstance  occurred  at  this  pe- 
riM,  in  connection  with  this  man,  which,  as  it  will 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  times,  and  has  never 
been  in  print,  we  will  relate.  Clover  ha<l  received 
a  letter  from  W.  Wyndham,  then  secretary  at  war, 
charging  him  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  upon  the 
Iteformers,  and  particularly  to  watch  the  conduct 
of  the  Rut.  Mark  WUktt,  who  appeared  to  be  a 
leader.  This  letter  was  accidentally  dropped  in 
the  street  by  Clover ;  and  being  picked  up  by  a 
friend  of  Wilkes,  was  instantly  taken  to  him.  He 
at  once  took  it  to  March  the  printer,  and  ordered 
600  copies  to  be  struck  off.  Clover,  having  been 
informed  of  this,  went  in  a  towering  rage  to  demand 
his  letter  from  the  printer;  but  Wilkes  bsppening 
to  be  in  the  shop,  after  mving  him  a  gooa  rating, 
which  he  was  quite  capable  of  doing,  increased  his 
order  to  5,000  sopies,  which  were  struck  off,  and 
drculated  through  the  city.  Clover  never  recov¬ 
ered  his  character  after  this  blow. 
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minister  himself,  and  who  had  but  followed 
the  former  precept  and  example  of  Pitt  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  both  of  whom  were 
now  seeking  their  blood. 

Amongst  the  most  respectable  of  these 
men  was  John  Home  Tooke,  who,  after  the 
secession  from  the  Reformers  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  acted  as  chairman  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Constitutional  Society.  This  gentle¬ 
man  was  by  profession  a  clergyman,  but  had 
no  appointment.*  He  had  passed  the  middle 
age,  and  being  in  a  weak  state  of  health, 
would  gladly  have  retired  entirely  from  pub¬ 
lic  life,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  and 
garden  at  Wimbledon,  where  he  resided.  A 
sense  of  duty  to  his  country  alone  led  him  to 
continue  holdini;  his  post  in  the  movement 
of  the  day ;  and  his  presence  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Association  was  often  the  means 
of  keeping  the  more  rash  and  ardent  mem¬ 
bers  within  bounds.  He  was,  in  fact,  by  the 
influence  his  character  and  station  afforded 
him,  the  moderator  of  the  party ;  and  all 
documents  of  importance  belonging  to  the 
association,  or  emanating  from  it,  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  for  approval  or  correction. 

In  the  meantime,  arrests  had  taken  place 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  many  parties 
had  been  tried  on  the  charge  of  high  treason. 
In  several  cases  convictions  were  obtained, 
and  some  had  suffered  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law.  Others  had  been  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  long  periods,  amongst 
whom  were  Palmer,  Skirving,  Muir,  Marga¬ 
ret,  and  Gerrald,  in  Scotland.  The  cases  of 
these  men  excited  the  deepest  sympathy 
with  all  classes,  except  that  of  the  perse¬ 
cutors.  No  one  who  knew  their  previous 
characters,  believed  them  guilty  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  their  charge ;  and  the  infamous  char¬ 
acter  of  some  of  the  witnesses  brought  against 
them,  excited  the  indignation  of  all  honest 
men.  Transportation  to  New  South  Wales 
(or  Rotany  Bay)  was  no  sinecure  at  that 
period;  and  such  were  the  hardships  and 
cruelty  these  men  were  subjected  to,  that, 
we  believe,  not  one  of  them  lived  to  return 
to  his  native  land.  It  was,  in  fact,  believed, 
that  the  Government  directed  them  to  be 
treated  with  such  severity,  as  to  break  down 
their  spirit  and  constitution  at  the  same  time. 


Tooke  had  once  been  returned  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  some  borough,  but  his  political 
opinions  rendered  him  so  obnoxious  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  they  put  in 
force  an  order  or  rule  of  the  House,  before  seldom 
enforced,  that  no  person  in  holy  orders  should  be 
eligible  to  serve  in  Parliament  In  consequence  of 
this  resolution  be  was  compelled  to  vacate  hia  seat 


This  conduct  of  the  Government,  far  from 
daunting  the  London  reformers,  excited  them 
to  greater  activity,  accompanied  with  more 
vigilance  and  caution.  They  passed  votes  of 
sympathy  and  commiseration  with  the  suffer¬ 
ers,  and  memorialized  the  king  for  a  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  their  sentences.  A  deaf  ear,  how¬ 
ever,  was  turned  to  their  representations,  and 
it  was  very  evident  that  not  only  would  their 
memorial  not  be  attended  to,  but  that  the 
memorialists  themselves  would  thenceforth 
be  marked  men,  and  that  their  turn  would 
soon  come  to  stand  at  the  bar,  on  the  same 
sweeping  charge  of  conspiring  the  death  of 
the  king. 

At  this  period.  Home  Tooke  was  looked 
up  to  as  the  head  of  the  Constitutional  As¬ 
sociation  in  London.  Moderate  in  his  views, 
and  a  sincere  lover  of  the  constitution  in 
Church  and  State,  of  which  he  repudiated 
all  wish  to  change  the  form,  whilst  be  boldly 
and  fearlessly  advocated  a  correction  of  its 
abuses,  he  rallied  round  him  reformers  of  all 
shades  of  opinion,  holding  the  more  violent 
in  check,  and  stimulating  the  lukewarm  to 
more  decided  action. 

Every  Sunday,  his  house  at  Wimbledon 
Common  was  open  to  all  comers  who  could 
bring  a  recommendation  from  any  leading 
man  of  the  party.  At  these  political  reunions, 
which  were  sometimes  numerous,  public 
affairs  were  discussed  with  the  greatest  free¬ 
dom,  under  the  impression  that  no  spies  or 
traitors  could  possibly  obtain  admittance, 
and  that  consequently  self-interest  would 
prevent  what  took  place  from  transpiring. 
Such,  however,  proved  not  to  be  the  case. 

On  one  of  these  weekly  occasions,  a  young 
man  of  the  name  of  John  Wharton  was  in¬ 
troduced,  as  having  recently  been  returned 
a  member  of  Parliament  in  the  Reform  in¬ 
terest,  for  the  borough  of  Beverley,  in  York¬ 
shire.  He  was  represented  as  possessing 
considerable  talent,  and  capable  of  introduc¬ 
ing  a  measure  in  Parliament  w  ith  good  effect. 
The  following  passage  in  the  life  of  John 
Horne  Tooke,  by  a  contemporary,  will  ex¬ 
plain  this  man’s  character : — 

Among  the  immense  number  of  spies  and  in¬ 
formers  now  employed,  were  several  of  a  higher 
order,  some  of  whom  were  solely  actuated  by 
zeal,  while  others,  who  would  have  spurned  the 
idea  of  pecuniary  gratification,  were  influenced 
by  the  hope  of  office  and  appointments.  One  of 
these  latter  had  for  some  time  attached  himself  to 
Mr.  Tooke,  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Wimble¬ 
don.  His  situation  and  character  were  calculated 
to  shield  him  from  suspicion  ;  but  his  host,  who 
was  too  acute  to  be  so  easily  duped,  soon  saw 
through  the  flimsy  veil  of  his  pretended  discontent ; 
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as  he  had  many  personal  friends  in  various  de> 
partments  of  Government,  he  soon  discovered  the 
views,  connections,  and  pursuits  of  his  guest ;  but 
instead  of  upbraiding  him  for  his  treachery  and 
dissimulation,  and  treating  him  with  contempt,  as 
most  other  men  in  his  situation  would  have  done, 
he  determined  to  foil  him,  if  possible,  at  his  own 
weapons. 

He  accordingly  pretendeil  to  admit  the  spy  into 
his  entire  confidence,  and  completed  the  delusion 
by  actually  rendering  the  person  who  wished  to 
circumvent  him,  in  hia  turn,  a  dupe.  Mr.  Tooke 
began  by  dropping  hints  relative  to  the  strength 
and  seal  of  the  popular  party,  taking  care  to  mag¬ 
nify  their  numbers,  praising  their  unanimity,  and 
commending  their  resolution.  By  degrees  he  de¬ 
scended  to  |>articular8 ;  and  at  length  communi¬ 
cated  contideniially,  and  under  the  most  solemn 
promise  of  secresy,  the  alarming  intelligence  that 
some  of  the  Guards  were  gained,  and  that  an 
armed  force  was  organized,  and  that  the  nation 
was  actually  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution. 

After  a  number  of  interviews,  he  at  length 
affected  to  own  that  he  himself  was  at  the  head 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  boasted,  like  Pompey  of 
old,  that  he  could  raise  legions  by  merely  stamp¬ 
ing  his  foot  on  the  ground. 

Although  no  name  is  mentioned  in  this  ac¬ 
count,  there  is  not  a  doubt,  from  what  fol¬ 
lowed,  that  Wharton  is  the  party  referred 
to.  We  think  it,  however,  doubtful  whether 
Tooke  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  de¬ 
testable  mission  with  which  Wharton  was 
entrusted,  as  the  account  would  lead  us  to 
believe.  At  any  rate,  it  appears  that  the 
whole  party  was  completely  mystified  as  to 
the  real  cause  of  the  important  events  which 
took  place  soon  after  the  introduction  of 
Wharton  to  Mr.  Tooke’s  weekly  meetings. 
These  events  were,  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Tooke 
and  eleven  other  members  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Association,  of  the  details  of  which  we 
shall  now  give  a  summary  account. 

One  of  the  first  persons  arrested  in  London 
was  Thomas  Hardy,  the  secretary  of  the 
association.  The  character  of  this  man,  like 
that  of  Tooke,  was  beyond  suspicion,  either 
in  point  of  moral  or  political  integrity.  He 
was  a  shoe-maker;  but  in  intelligence  was  far 
superior  to  the  generality  of  tradesmen,  for 
which  cause  he  was  chosen  for  the  office. 
Upon  his  arrest,  the  following  letter  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr.  Tooke ; 

“  Dear  Citizen, — This  morning,  at  six 
o’clock.  Citizen  Hardy  was  taken  away  by 
an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office. 
They  seized  everything  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.  Query :  Is  it  possible  to  get 
ready  by  Thursday  ? 

“  Yours, 

“  Jkrh.  Jotce.” 


This  letter  was  stopped  and  opened  at  the 
post-office,  where  it  was  considered  of  so 
much  importance,  that  it  was  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  last  clause  of  it, 
which  m*ely  referred  to  the  preparing  of 
extracts  from  the  “  Red  Book,”  of  the 
emoluments  which  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  family 
derived  from  the  public,  was  believed  to  have 
reference  to  a  general  rising ;  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  were’  instantly  on  the  alert.  Mr. 
Tooke’s  movements  were  narrowly  watched, 
and  his  carriage  was  followed  to  town.  He 
dined,  the  next  day,  at  a  friend’s  house  in 
Spital  Square,  and  had  the  honor  of  a  patrol 
of  horse  soldiers  to  guard  the  house.  All 
this  was  merely  amusing  to  Tooke,  who  was 
quite  unconscious  of  having  committed  any 
overt  act  that  would  leswi  to  his  arrest.  In 
this  he  was  mistaken ;  for  Ministers  had 
taken  the  alarm,  and  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  16th  of  May,  1794,  he  was  seized  in  his 
house  at  Wimbledon,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  and  at  once  conveyed  to  the 
Tower. 

Here  he  was  confined,  a  close  prisoner,  for 
several  months,  not  being  allowed  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  nor  was  any  one  permitted  to 
v’lsit  him,  or  hold  intercourse  with  him  by 
letter  or  otherwise,  except  his  jailer.  His 
health  sinking  under  this  treatment,  an  ap¬ 
plication  made  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  an 
order  was  consequently  issued  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Doctors  Pearson  and  Cline,  as  often 
as  the  state  of  Tooke’s  health  rendered  it 
necessary,  and  also  of  his  nephew. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  misappre¬ 
hension  respecting  the  precise  charge  upon 
which  Mr.  Tooke’s  arrest  took  place ;  it 
being  generally  supposed  that  the  letter 
given  above,  which  was  written  in  an  ambigu¬ 
ous  way,  was  the  moving  cause.  Mr.  Tooke 
himself  was  for  a  long  time,  as  we  have  be¬ 
fore  observed,  exceeaingly  mystified  on  the 
subject,  not  being  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  letter,  and  quite  unconscious  of  any  act 
that  could  be  construed  into  treason  by  the 
laws  of  England.  Still  he  did  not  know  how 
far  he  might  have  been  compromised  by,  and 
implicated  in,  the  acts  of  others,  who  were 
less  cautious  than  himself.  The  real  cause, 
however,  was  subsequently  made  known  to 
him  in  a  manner  which  precluded  its  being 
made  public  during  the  life  of  the  principm 
party  concerned,  only  three  persons  being 
privy  to  it.  On  the  death  of  the  personage 
referred  to,  which  took  place  about  the  year 
1806,  the  secret  became  known  to  a  few  per¬ 
sons,  amongst  whom  was  the  writer  of  this 
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sketch,  to  whom  it  was  related  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  divine ;  and  the  correctness  of  it  was 
confirmed  to  him  in  the  year  1820,  by  John 
Thelwall,  one  of  Home  Tooke’s  associates, 
and  imprisoned  with  him  on  the  same  charge 
of  high  treason.  The  details  of  this  account 
we  shall  now  present  to  the  reader. 

Upon  the  arrest  and  committal  of  Tooke 
and  his  friends — twelve  in  number — the  asso¬ 
ciation  dissolved  itself,  as  did  also  those  in 
the  country.  But  in  every  place  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  marked  men,  and  warrants  were 
sent  down,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to  be 
instantly  executed,  in  case  Tooke  and  the 
other  prisoners  were  convicted.  Happily  the 
efforts  of  the  Crown  to  effect  its  sanguinary 
purpose  were  frustrated  by  the  friendship  for 
Tooke  of  an  individual  in  high  life.  It  is 
possible  that  the  honest  jury  who  tried  him 
might  have  acquitted  him,  independent  of  this 
act  of  friendship  ;  certain  it  is,  however,  that 
by  it  the  Crown  was  disarmed,  and  tlie  only 
distinct  act  of  delinquency  was  omitted  to  be 
urged  against  him  through  the  following 
stratagem. 

One  evening  after  Tooke’s  nephew,  who 
usually  viiuted  him  every  day,  had  left  him, 
a  stranger  was  announced  by  the  turnkey. 
Tooke  desired  he  might  be  shown  in,  when 
a  tall  man,  muffled  up  in  a  wrapping  cloak, 
and  with  his  hat  slouched  over  his  face,  en¬ 
tered  the  room,  and  saluted  him  courteously. 
When  the  turnkey  had  retired,  the  stranger 
addressed  Mr.  Tooke  to  this  effect :  "  You 
are  no  doubt  surprised  at  my  visit,  but  I  beg 
to  say  that  it  is  a  perfectly  friendly  one,  in 
proof  of  which  I  am  about  to  put  my  life  in 
your  bands  in  order  to  save  yours.  1  am  a 
member  of  his  Majesty’s  Privy  Council,  and 
my  object  in  coming  is  to  inform  you  of  the 
real  cause  of  your  arrest,  and  of  the  danger 
to  which  you  are  exposed.  It  will  be  in 
your  recollection  that  at  your  dinner  party 
on  Sunday  last,  a  motion  was  proposed,  to 
be  brought  before  Parliament,  for  increasing 
the  pay  of  the  navy  ;  and  that  when  it  was 
objected  by  one  of  the  company  that  this 
would  breed  a  mutiny,  you  remaiked,  'that's 
exactly  what  we  want.'*  This  observation 

*  The  circutnel&noes  respecting  thii  affair  were  as 
follows :  At  a  previous  meeting  at  Tooke's  bouse, 
it  was  determined  that  Wharton  should  bring  for¬ 
ward  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  motion  beuring 
on  the  subject  of  Reform.  This  was  done,  and  the 
motion  being  seconded,  it  was  simply  met  by  the 
previous  question  being  moved,  which  was  put  to 
the  vote  and  carried,  without  any  one  speaking 
against  the  motion  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry. 
This  was  considered  rather  sin^lar,  but  as  Whar¬ 
ton  acquitted  himself  very  cremtably  on  the  occa- 


was  carried  to  the  Minister  by  Wharton,  the 
member  for  Beverley,  who  was  of  the  party, 
and  your  arrest  was  the  consequence. 

“  In  the  Privy  Council  held  to-day,  Whar¬ 
ton  has  been  examined,  and  it  was  after¬ 
wards  debated  in  what  way  his  evidence 
should  be  adduced  against  you ;  whether  the 
informer  should  be  called  by  the  Crown,  or 
whether  they  should  allow  you  to  call  him, 
and  so  convict  you  out  of  the  mouth  of  your 
own  witness  ?  The  council  broke  up  with¬ 
out  deciding  this  question,  which  will  be 
brought  before  it  again  to-morrow.  I  will, 
therefore,  be  here  again  to  morrow  evening, 
to  let  you  know  their  decision.” 

“  The  scoundrel,”  said  Tooke,  when  the 
stranger  had  concluded :  “  I  always  suspected 
him  of  not  being  over  hearty  in  the  cause,  but 
I  could  not  have  believed  him  guilty  of  so 
atrocious  a  breach  of  confidence.  However, 
we  must  endeavour  to  out-manceuvre  them 
yet.”  After  a  short  conversation  the  stranger 
took  his  leave. 

The  next  morning,  Tooke  sent  for  his. 
solicitor,  and  in  confidence  communicated  to 
him  what  he  had  learned,  but  without  di¬ 
vulging  the  way  in  which  he  obtained  his  in¬ 
formation.  He  then  directed  him  to  go  to 
Wharton  and  serve  him  with  a  subpoena, and 
to  beg  of  him  not  to  absent  himself  from  the 
court  at  the  trial ;  that  he  considered  him  the 
most  important  witness  in  his  favor ;  and,  in 
short,  that  he  depended  on  him  more  than  all 
the  rest ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  him  that  he  should  be  present 
on  the  occasion. 

This  was  done  the  same  day ;  and  in  the 
evening,  Tooke’s  incognito  visitor  again  made 
his  appearance,  and  stated  that  Wharton  had 
detailed  to  the  Privy  Council  what  had  passed 
with  the  solicitor.  Upon  which  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  agreed,  that  'I'ooke  should  be  allowed 
to  call  him  as  his  witness,  and  that  then  the 
counsel  for  the  Crowu  should  obtain  the  most 
direct  and  unequivocal  evidence  against  the 
prisoner  by  a  cross-examination. 


sion.  Dot  much  importance  waa  attached  to  the  dr- 
cumetance. 

On  a  Bubeequent  meeting  at  Tooke’*,  it  was  pro- 
poeed  that  another,  and  more  pointed  motion  ehould 
be  brought  forward  by  Whaiton.  During  the  de¬ 
bate  aa  to  the  nature  of  it,  one  of  the  guest  a  pro- 
(Hiaed  that  it  should  be  a  motion  fur  increasing  the 
{lay  of  the  navy.  “  No,”  aaid  another,  “  that  would 
create  a  mutiny  ampngst  the  seamen.”  “  Well,” 
aaid  Tooke,  “that’s  just  what  is  wanted.”  The 
meeting  br^e  up  without  coming  to  any  decision ; 
and,  before  the  next  Sunday,  the  arrest  of  Tooke 
and  his  friends  had  put  a  stop  to  their  further  {Hro- 
ceedingi. 
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Tooke  now  felt  completely  at  ease,  and  be¬ 
gan  making  his  arrangements  for  his  defence. 
It  is  said  that  he  had  determined  to  defend 
himself ;  but  his  solicitor,  after  a  long  argu¬ 
ment  with  him  on  the  subject,  concluded  by 
saying,  “  Well  sir,  you  must  act  as  you 
please ;  but  if  you  do,  you  will  certainly  be 
hanged.”  “  Then,”  replied  Tooke  instantly, 

“  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  do  !  ”  and  directed  him 
to  pve  the  brief  to  Henry  Erskine. 

The  number  of  witnesses  subpoenaed  on 
both  sides  amounted  to  some  hundreds. 
Those  for  the  defence  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
higher  ranks  of  society,  with  whom  Tooke 
had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  all  his  life  : 
they  included  his  quondam  associates  in  the 
cause  of  Reform,  not  forgetting  William  Pitt 
(the  Prime  Minister),  and  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  (the  Master  of  the  Ordnance),  with 
many  other  distinguished  personages,  who, 
like  them,  had  not  only  abandoned  their 
former  principles,  but  were  now  the  vindic¬ 
tive  persecutors  of  those  who  acted  with 
greater  consistency,  Wharton  appears  to 
have  been  subpoenaed  by  both  the  prosecu¬ 
tor  and  the  prisoner,  as  his  name  appears 
— for  the  first  and  last  time  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings — amongst  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown, 
on  whose  behalf,  however,  he  was  not  called, 
as  was  previously  arranged. 

The  trial  commenced  under  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  many  respects.  The  whole  of 
the  twelve  prisoners*  were  included  in  the 
same  bill  of  indictment,  sent  up  to  the 
grand  jury ;  but  they  claimed  to  be  tried 
separately,  which  was  granted.  Hardy  had 
previously  been  tried  and  acquitted,  there 
not  being  a  shadow  of  evidence  that  could  be 
relied  on,  to  bring  home  to  him  the  charge 
of  treason.  Erskine,  who  had  so  success¬ 
fully  conducted  his  defence,  was  himself  a 
staunch  reformer ;  and  although  he  had  se¬ 
ceded  from  the  association,  was  well  enough 
acquainted  with  Tooke’s  principles  and  asso¬ 
ciates,  to  know  both  the  weak  points  of  the 
charge  against  the  prisoners,  and  the  strong 
ones  in  their  defence.  When  these  advan¬ 
tages  are  coupled  with  the  powerful  elo¬ 
quence,  the  great  legal  acumen  and  know¬ 
ledge,  the  ardent  love  of  freedom,  and  the 
undaunted  courage  by  which  Erskine’s  char¬ 
acter  was  mark^,  it  will  be  manifest  that 


*  Their  name*  were  Thomas  Hardy,  John  Home 
Tooks,  J.  A.  Bonn^,  Stewart  Kyd,  Jeremiah  Joyce, 
Thomas  Wardle,  Thomas  Holcroft,  John  Richter, 
Matthew  Moore,  John  Thelwell,  Richard  Hodgson, 
and  John  Baxter. 
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the  chances  were  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
prisoners. 

But,  independent  of  this,  the  public  mind 
began  to  take  the  alarm,  as  to  whither  the 
vindictive  proceedings  of  the  Crown  were 
tending.  The  prosecutions  in  Scotland  were 
harsh  in  the  extreme,  and  made  no  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  the  respectable  and  moderate 
reformer  and  the  furious  democrat ;  and  the 
same  tragical  results — for  lives  had  been 
taken  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland — were 
now  sought  to  be  obtained  in  London  and 
the  English  provinces.  Nor  would  it  stop 
here  if  the  Crown  proved  successful  in  the 
present  prosecution.  It  had  determined  to 
“  run  a  muck”  at  all  reform  and  reformers, 
and  by  a  multitude  of  warrants  make  a  com¬ 
plete  sweepstake  of  the  most  respectable  of 
the  latter,  thereby  hoping  to  strike  terror 
into  the  inferior  ranks.  The  writer  of  this 
sketch  happens  to  be  but  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  upwards  of 
fifty  of  his  own  relatives  and  friends  in  a  pro¬ 
vincial  city  having  been  amongst  the  pro¬ 
scribed,  every  one  of  whom  would  have  been 
arrested  and  tried  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  had  Home  Tooke  been  convicted  ; 
the  warrants  for  their  arrest  (among  others) 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities, 
ready  to  be  executed  at  a  moment’s  warning. 
It  was  therefore  the  general  feeling — doubt¬ 
less  extending  itself  to  the  jury-panel — that 
nothing  but  the  most  direct  and  unequivocal 
evidence  of  guilt  would  justify  an  adverse 
verdict  against  the  prisoners.  Consequently 
the  principle  of  conetructive  treason,  upon 
which  alone  it  was  hoped  to  obtain  a  convic¬ 
tion,  was  kicked  out  of  court  with  disgust 
and  abhorrence,  as  unworthy  of  a  free  coun¬ 
try  and  of  the  institution  of  Trial  by  Jury. 

An  incident  occurred  at  the  outset  of  the 
proceedings  which  displays  the  fearlessness 
,  of  Tooke’s  character.  When  called  upon  to 
plead  and  to  say  how  he  would  be  tried,  he 
eyed  the  court  for  some  seconds  in  a  signifi¬ 
cant  manner,  which  few  men  were  better 
able  to  assume  ;  and  shaking  his  head,  em¬ 
phatically  replied, — "  I  would  be  tried  by 
God  and  my  country  ;  but - ” 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  adequate 
analysis  of  this  memorable  trial,  the  favor¬ 
able  result  of  which  to  the  prisoners  proba¬ 
bly  saved  the  lives  of  hundreds,  if  not  thou¬ 
sands,  of  respectable  citizens.  It  must  suflBce 
us  to  state  that  the  evidence  for  the  Crown, 
whilst  it  displayed  great  imprudence  in  some, 
and  folly  in  others,  of  the  Reformers,  did  not 
bring  home  a  particle  of  guilt  to  the  prisoner. 
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This  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  did  not  re¬ 
gard,  feeling  hinaself  sure  of  eliding  enough 
for  a  conviction  upon  the  cross-examination 
of  Wharton,  who  stood  ihere  in  court  as  the 
bosom-friend  of  the  man  he  was  about  to 
betray  to  the  executioner.  The  chief  part  of 
the  charge  consisted  of  a  multitude  of  writ¬ 
ten  and  printed  documents,  which  it  was 
attempted  to  identify  or  connect  with  Tooke, 
as  a  leading  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Association.  It  was  proved,  however,  that 
when  such  papers  were  put  into  bis  bands 
for  inspection,  he  invariably  altered  and 
softened  down  such  expressions  or  sentences 
as  appeared  to  him  to  have  a  revolutionary 
tendency ;  and  even  the  witnesses  for  the 
Crown  were  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
Duke  of  Richmond’s  plan  of  reform  was  the 
basis  of  Tooke’s  own  plan,  and  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  never  went  beyond  it,  or  sought  to  obtain 
it  by  other  than  constitutional  means.  Thus 
the  case  for  the  Crown  was  closed  without 
bringing  home  to  the  prisoner  anything  what¬ 
ever  stronger  than  constructive  guilt  of  the 
most  inconclusive  kind. 

For  the  defence,  a  hundred  witnesses  were 
collected  in  court,  including  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  names  that  adorn  the  history  of  that 
eventful  period.  Charles  Fox,  William  Pitt, 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  with  a  host  of  similar  celebrities, 
were  called  up  on  this  occasion  and  spoke  to 
the  general  respectability  of  the  prisoner; 
and  most  of  them  expressed  their  disbelief 
that  be  could  possibly  be  guilty  of  the 
crimes  laid  to  bis  charge.  I^tt  committed 
himself  most  grossly  by  his  repeated  “  non 
mi  ricordo"  replies,  when  questioned  upon 
facts  that  occurred  when  be  was  himself  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Association  ; 
so  that,  at  last,  Tooke  called  up  another 
witness  (we  believe  it  was  Fox]  to  confront 
him,  when  he  at  once  recoverea  his  recollec¬ 
tion  and  admitted  the  fact  in  question. 
Tooke  turned  to  the  court  and  said :  “  My 
lord,  the  honorable  gentleman  appears  to 
have  a  very  convenient  memory,  which  re¬ 
tains  nothing  be  wishes  to  forget !  ” 

But  where  was  the  traitor  Wharton? 
Waiting  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the 
Minister’s  favor,  by  the  betrayal  of  the  man 
who,  he  believed,  depended  upon  him  more 
than  any  other  for  a  successful  defence.  As 


the  reader  will  have  surmised,  he  was  not 
called  at  all,  but  stood  like  a  guilty  thing 
enduring  the  indignant  glances  of  the  prisoner, 
conveying  the  conviction  that  the  latter  was 
fully  aware  of  his  treachery.  In  fact,  so 
little  apprehension  bad  Tooke  of  the  result  of 
the  trial,  that  not  more  than  from  ten  to 
fifteen  of  his  witnesses  had  been  called,  when 
he  signified  to  bis  attorney  that  he  wished 
the  defence  to  be  closed,  being  quite  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  should  rest  upon  the  evidence 
already  adduced.  The  counsel  for  the  Crown 
objected  to  this  in  vain,  conscious  that  it  was 
upon  Wharton  alone  that  their  hope  of  a 
conviction  now  rested.  Tooke  was  inflexible, 
and  the  case  on  both  sides  being  closed,  the 
Judge  summed  up,  in  a  speech  which  occu¬ 
pied  a  whole  day  in  delivering ;  in  the  course 
of  which  he  remarked  that  notwithstanding 
the  high  character  the  prisoner  sustained  by 
the  evidence  of  the  illustrious  persons  who 
had  been  called  for  in  the  defence,  as  well  as 
those  for  the  Crown,  there  were  suspicious 
points  in  his  conduct  which  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  had  cleared  up  by  further 
evidence.  Why  the  prisoner  had  declined 
calling  those  witnesses  who  by  their  more  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance  with  his  proceedings 
could  have  done  this,  was  best  known  to 
himself ;  but  certainly  it  would  have  been 
desirable  to  have  had  those  points  satisfac¬ 
torily  explained. 

After  the  charge  of  the  judge,  the  verdict 
occupied  but  a  few  minutes,  the  jury  being 
unanimous  in  declaring  the  prisoner  “ 
Guilty."  Before  leaving  the  court,  Tooke 
addressed  Wharton:  “  Thou  base  scoundrel,” 
said  he,  “  go  home  to  your  Yorkshire  den, 
and  hide  your  bead  there,  for  you  are  unfit 
to  mix  in  the  world  with  honest  men.” 

The  result  of  this  memorable  trial  was 
most  fortunate  for  the  country.  Thelwall 
and  Holcroft  were  put  to  the  bar  the  next 
day,  but  no  evidence  was  brought  against 
them,  and  they  were  acquitted.  All  ulterior 
proceedings  of  the  Government  against  the 
Reformers  were  stayed,  and  the  people  were 
again  enabled  to  breathe  freely,  under  the 
conviction,  that  however  despotically  in¬ 
clined  the  Government  may,  at  times,  show 
themselves,  there  is  a  power  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
to  counteract  it,  and  to  re-establish  its  liber- 
Ues  by  the  very  means  taken  to  destroy  them. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  PO 


A  POET  can  only  be  appreciated  during 
bis  lifetime,  and  receive  the  honor  due  to  the 
nobility  of  his  nature,  and  the  greatness  of 
his  genius,  when  he  arises  in«a  primitive  age, 
or  in  a  period,  like  the  present,  of  general 
enlightenment  and  comparative  repose.  In 
a  middle  era  of  change  and  conflict,  he  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  remain  in  obscurity,  to  be  visited  only 
by  a  few  faint  rays  of  approving  sympathy, 
and  even  to  be  maligned  by  many  who  may 
have  been  opposed  to  him  in  the  warfare  of 
public  life.  Homer,  we  may  well  imagine, 
would  hear  soft  voices  waxing  eloquent  in 
his  praise,  when  he  wandered  over  the  Chian 
Isle,  and  he  would  be  regarded  as  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  lower  than  the  gods  by  the  men  whose 
hearts  rose  to  the  swellings  of  his  voiceful 
strain.  There  was  little  danger  of  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  scald,  of  the  Grecian  or  Celtic  bard, 
being  doomed  to  live  an  inglorious  life,  and 
to  be  buried  in  an  unknown  grave.  Nor  can 
we  conceive  it  possible  that,  at  the  present 
day,  another  Milton  or  a  second  Shakspere 
could  arise,  without  receiving  a  warm  and 
general  welcome,  and  being  rapturously 
crowned  with  the  laurel  wreath.  A  recent 
instance  has  strikingly  shown  that,  utilitarian 
as  this  age  is  called,  and  mechanical  as  are 
its  mightiest  movements,  the  old  love  for 
poetry,  and  the  primitive  reverence  for  the 
poet,  still  remain  as  divine  and  enduring  in¬ 
stincts  in  the  human  heart.  But  it  fared  far 
otherwise  with  Milton,  in  that  strange  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  when  the  powers  of  light  and 
of  darkness  were  struggling  for  the  ascen¬ 
dency  in  the  land.  He  had  fallen  on  evil 
days  and  evil  tongues ;  and,  while  extensive¬ 
ly  known  as  a  scholar,  a  schismatic,  and  a 
fierce  controversialist,  he  only  found,  as  a 
poet,  an  audience  fit,  though  few.  This  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  great  poet  should  not  be  attributed 
altogether  to  his  connection  with  Cromwell, 
to  his  defence  of  regicide,  or  to  his  ultra 
views  in  political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  It 
was  also  owing,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the 
general  laxity  and  insincerity  of  the  times 
succeeding  the  Restoration.  How  was  it  pos- 
'  Bible  that  the  power,  the  majesty,  the  beauty, 
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and  the  consecration  of  “  Paradise  Lost,” 
could  be  felt  and  appreciated  at  a  period 
when  the  court  was  a  pool  of  pollution,  when 
the  church  owned  no  head  higher  than  the 
second  Charles,  and  when  Puritanism  was 
persecuted  and  laughed  to  scorn  as  the  latest 
and  most  contemptible  form  of  fanaticism  ? 
Johnson  ^attempted  to  attribute  the  neglect 
of  Milton  to  the  paucity  of  readers  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  age.  But  he  approached 
nearer  the  truth  when  he  said,  “  Wit  and 
literature  were  on  the  side  of  the  court ;  and 
who  that  solicited  favor  or  fashion,  would 
venture  to  praise  the  defender  of  the  regi¬ 
cides?”  Wordsworth,  in  one  beautiful  line, 
describes  the  real  relation  in  which  this 
mighty  poet  stood  to  the  men  of  an  era  that 
must  ever  remain  as  a  foul  blot  upon  the 
page  of  English  history — 

\ 

“  His  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart” 

Milton  might  mourn  over  the  blindness  that 
shut  out  from  his  view  the  glories  of  earth 
and  heaven ;  but  he  fronted  in  majestic  pa¬ 
tience  the  indifference  and  neglect  of  the 
times,  content  to  possess  for  the  present  a 
small  select  circle  of  auditors,  and  looking 
calmly  forward  to  the  coming  ages,  when 
his  genius  would  be  seen  in  its  full-orbed 
beauty,  and  felt  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power. 
The  world-poet  can  see,  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  his  own  day,  the  far-future  of  his 
fame  spanning  and  brightening  like  a  rain¬ 
bow  arch  above  the  path  of  the  rolling  years. 
He  knows  that  the  anointing  oil  of  inspira¬ 
tion  has  not  been  poured  out  upon  him  in 
vain.  He  is  conscious  of  the  greatness  of 
his  thoughts  and  the  value  of  his  work,  al¬ 
though  he  dwells  in  darkness,  and  is  with 
“  dangers  compassed  round.”  He  rests  sat¬ 
isfied  in  the  conviction,  that  the  great  soul 
of  the  world  is  just,  and  that  men  of  con¬ 
genial  spirit  are  yet  to  arise,  who  will  unfold 
all  the  glories  of  his  song,  and  teach  the  un¬ 
born  generations  to  reverence  his  name.  The 
very  obscurity  in  which  he  lives  will  draw 
more  tenderly  towards  him  the  heart  of  the 
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future,  and  serve  as  a  shadowy  back-ground 
to  make  the  bloom  and  brightness  of  his 
genius  more  distinctly  visible.  All  this,  we 
need  scarcely  remark,  is  truly  applicable  to 
Milton.  The  broad  light-halo  that  now  en¬ 
circles  his  name  has  b^n  a  very  gradual  ac¬ 
cumulation.  The  poet  who  had  listened  to 
celestial  colloquies  sublime  in  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  who  had  walked  with  Michael  over 
the  crystal  pavement  of  the  upper  world, 
winged  with  Raphael  through  the  azure 
deeps  of  air,  and  stood  with  Adam  in  Eden, 
looking  towards  sunrise  with  wonder  in  his 
eye  and  praise  upon  his  lips,  had  a  mien  too 
noble,  and  a  step  too  majestic,  to  be  called  a 
congenial  companion  by  the  last  century  wits 
of  the  school  of  Voltaire,  and  poets  who 
burned  incense  to  Boileau.  Even  Addison, 
whose  heart  overflowed  with  the  love  that 
can  alone  purify  the  inward  sight,  proved 
himself  as  incompetent  to  mate  with  the 
grandeurs  of  “  Paradise  Lost,”  as  to  relish 
and  describe  the  sublimities  of  Alpine  scen¬ 
ery.  And,  when  perusing  Johnson’s  life  and 
critical  estimate  of  the  poet,  we  are  moved 
alternately  to  smiles  and  sneers,  and  feel  at 
one  moment  inclined  to  pity,  and  at  another 
to  pillory  the  strong-minded,  but  pedantic 
and  prejudiced  old  Jacobite. 

With  the  present  century,  a  giant  race  of 
literary  men  arose,  whose  spirits  responded 
to  the  cathedral  chant  of  Milton’s  divine  song. 
They  admired  the  noble  and  magnanimous 
nature  and  conduct  of  the  man,  while  they 
adored  the  creations  of  the  poet.  They 
strove  earnestly,  also,  to  scatter  the  envious 
shadows  that  bad  so  long  eclipsed  the  full 
glory  of  his  genius.  But  this  task  was  not 
accomplished  in  a  day  ;  for  Channing  asserts, 
in  bis  eloquent  criticism,  written  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  publication  of  the  “  Treatise  on 
Christian  Doctrine,”  that  the  mists  which  the 
prejudices  and  bigotry  of  Johnson  had  spread 
over  the  bright  name  of  Milton,  were  not 
even  then  altogether  dissipated,  although  fast 
hastening  away.  The  able  and  brilliant  crit¬ 
icisms  produced  in  recent  times  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  of  living  authors,  have 
tended  still  more  to  remove  any  remaining 
prejudices  from  the  minds  of  men,  and  to 
develop  more  fully  the  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  of  this  mighty  poet.  These  various 
dissertations  have  been  followed  by  the  ad¬ 
mirable  edition  of  the  poetry  of  Milton  now 
before  us,  containing  a  life  and  critical  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  genius  and  works  of  the  poet, 
from  the  pen  of  George  Gilfillan.*  It  was 
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assuredly  full  time  that  the  editions  of  New¬ 
ton,  Hawkins,  Todd,  Warton,  and  others, 
should  be  superseded  by  something  more  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  time«,  and 
more  honorable  to  the  taste  and  intellect  of 
the  poet’s  native  land.'  The  great  thoughts 
and  rolling  lines  of  Milton  require  a  wide 
page,  and  a  typography  correspondingly 
large.  They  lose  half  of  their  power  when 
compressed  into  a  small  pocket  edition,  as  a 
great  painting,  like  David  Scott’s  Vasco  de 
Gama,” fails  to  move  the  heart  when  dwindled 
down  into  a  small  chalk  engraving.  The 
publisher  selected  an  editor  who  has  shown 
how  eminently  qualified  be  was  for  discharg¬ 
ing  that  important  duty.  He  had  a  difficult 
and  responsible  task  to  perform  ;  but  he  has 
risen  boldly  up  to  the  full  measure  and  sta¬ 
ture  of  his  theme.  In  sounding  the  depths 
and  measuring  with  a  golden  reed  the  heights 
of  Milton’s  mind,  he  does  not  “  reel,  or  blench, 
or  tremble,  display  weakness,  or  indicate 
terror.”  It  is  the  Addisons  and  Wartons 
who  look  up  with  a  timid  gaze,  and  walk 
with  a  trembling  step.  There  is  very  little 
in, either  of  the  volumes  that  the  most  fastid¬ 
ious  or  carping  critic  could  desire  to  alter 
or  erase.  The  life  is  calm,  accurate,  and  sub¬ 
dued,  written  in  a  fine  spirit  and  a  fitting 
style,  and  blooming  out  at  intervals  into 
brief  passages  of  much  beauty.  Every  fact 
and  date  connected  with  the  career  of  a  poet 
like  Milton  is  interesting,  but  that  interest 
can  be  greatly  increased  by  the  style  and 
spiiit  in  which  the  narrative  is  told.  The 
passages  describing  the  appearance  of  the 
young  poet  on  his  departure  for  Italy  ;  the 
meeting  of  Milton  and  Galileo  in  one  of  the 
ceils  of  the  Inquisition  at  Florence  ;  and  the 
brief  reflections  on  the  ascension  of  the  “  ma¬ 
jestic  man-child  to  God  and  to  his  throne,” 
are  tl>e  products  of  a  richly-gifted  mind. 

The  critical  estimate  contained  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  volume  strikes  a  bolder  string,  and  is  the 
outflow  of  a  loftier  mood.  It  demanded  the 
free  and  firm  exercise  of  the  highest  powers 
of  the  mind.  The  man  who  would  enter 
thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  Milton,  so  as  to 
present  us  with  a  faithful  daguerreotype  of 
his  genius,  must  live  ever  in  the  great  Task¬ 
master’s  eye,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Infinite  ;  must  possess  a  lofty  moral  nature, 
love  liberty,  and  reverence  truth ;  roust  be 
native  and  endued  to  the  sublime,  and  cling 
to  the  bosom  of  the  beautiful.  The  critic 
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destitute  of  any  of  these  qualifications,  cannot 
possibly  perceive  and  give  due  prominence 
to  those  characteristics  in  the  constitution  of 
the  poet’s  soul  which  he  does  not  himself  pos¬ 
sess.  He  will  therefore  produce  a  defective 
criticism,  and  be  unable  to  reflect,  from  the 
mirror  of  his  mind,  a  complete  image  of  the 
poet.  If  he  be  destitute  of  a  large,  mag¬ 
nanimous  nature,  he  will  fail  to  perceive  the 
grandeur  of  Milton’s  character ;  if  he  be  filled 
with  no  deep  passion  for  the  sublime,  he  will 
fail  to  perceive  the  grandeur  of  Milton’s 
genius.  That  great  poet  approached  nearer 
to  the  ideal  man — to  roundness  and  entire¬ 
ness  of  being — than  any  other  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  sons  of  Anak  in  ancient  and  modem 
times.  He  may  not  have  possessed  subtlety, 
insight  into  character,  and  dramatic  power 
equal  to  Shakspere,  although  **  Paradise 
Lost”  displays  all  these  characteristics  in  a 
very  eminent  degree  ;  but  he  had,  instead,  a 
more  reverential  spirit — a  loftier  mould  of 
mind.  A  corresponding  completeness  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  requir^  in  the  critic  who  would 
present  us  with  a  perfect  portraiture  of  the 
poet  who  passed,  like  a  permitted  guest, 
through  the  crowds  of  quiring  cherubim. 
But  this  form  and  fashion  of  man  is  very 
rarely  to  be  found  in  this  lower  sphere,  since 
the  gods  ascended  from  the  earth,  and  the 
contributions  of  variously-constituted  minds 
must  therefore  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
individual  soul.  Macaulay  expatiates,  with 
much  brilliance  and  enthusiasm,  on  the  power, 
the  beauty,  and  luxuriance  of  Milton’s  genius, 
but  has  less  sympathy  with  the  higher  qual¬ 
ities  of  his  moral  nature;  and  Channing  sup¬ 
plies  that  defect.  Coleridge — who  in  his 
Chamouni-hymn  seemed  to  have  found  again 
the  harp  of  the  blind  old  bard — brings  forth 
certain  characteristics  prominently  to  view. 
De  Quincey,  Wilson,  and  others,  develop,  in 
different  ways,  other  phases  and  peculiarities 
of  the  poet’s  genius :  and  thus,  by  compar¬ 
ing  together  these  various  contributions,  a 
very  searching  and  comprehensive  criticism 
may  be  obtained.  In  the  products  of  such  a 
capacious  genius,  every  critic  is  certain  to 
find  his  own — to  find  something  with  which 
he  can  deeply  sympathise.  By  the  combin¬ 
ation,  then,  of  such  a  variety  of  minds,  a 
'  more  perfect  image  of  the  poet  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  than  one  man,  who  bordered  even  on 
Miltonic  completeness,  could  possibly  have 
produced. 

Now,  without  entering  into  a  comparison 
between  Gilfillan  and  any  of  the  eminent 
critics  mentioned  above,  we  may  confidently 
assert,  that  be  has  produced  as  rich  and  com- 
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plete  a  critical  estimate  of  Milton’s  powers 
and  place  in  literature  as  any  yet  given  to 
the  world.  He  has  seized  at  once  upon  the 
prominent  peculiarities  of  the  poet’s  genius, 
and  presented  them  in  bold,  forcible,  and 
beautiful  language.  He  has  a  thorough  ap¬ 
preciation  of  all  the  great  qualities  that  com¬ 
bined  to  form  the  god-like  mind  of  Milton. 
The  criticism  contains  many  brilliant  and  pow¬ 
erful  passages,  and  many  original  thoughts. 
We  doubt  if  any  other  living  literary  man 
could  have  been  competent  to  enter  with  so 
mucU  sympathetic  rapture  into  the  spirit  of 
the  poet,  or  to  follow  with  such  a  steady 
wing  the  dark,  downward  course  of  the 
master-fiend.  The  training  he  has  under¬ 
gone  admirably  adapted  him  for  the  work  he 
has  accomplished  with  so  much  success.  It 
was  only  the  man  who  had  followed  into  the 
wilderness  the  footsteps  of  the  Bible  bards, 
who  had  gazed  with  Ezekiel  on  the  terrible 
crystal,  the  eyed  wheels,  and  the  fourfold- 
visaged  Four,  or  mingled  with  John  amid  the 
tumultuous  glories  of  the  Apocalyp«e,  who 
could  tread  aright  the  path  that  Milton  so 
majestically  trod.  The  entire  estimate  may 
be  called  the  pillared  porch  of  a  mighty 
temple,  that  is  filled  with  the  incense  of  ad¬ 
oration  and  the  rolling  organ- peals  of  praise. 

In  further  commenting  upon  Milton,  we 
shall  take  occasion  to  introduce  one  or  two 
quotations  from  the  editor’s  dissertation  to 
corroborate,  if  that  indeed  be  necessary,  our 
high  estimate  of  its  power  and  beauty.  We 
propose  to  dwell,  in  the  remainder  of  this 
paper,  on  the  heroism  and  devotedness  of 
Milton’s  life,  to  regard  the  highest  effort  of 
his  poetry  as  the  necessary  result  and  reflec¬ 
tion  of  his  life  and  times,  and  to  conclude 
with  a  critique  on  a  few  of  the  characters 
and  characteristics  of  his  poetry. 

It  was  finely  said  by  the  poet  himself,  that 
the  man  who  would  sing  aright  the  high 
praises  of  heroic  men  or  f  imous  cities,  ought 
himself  to  be  a  true  poem.  Milton  was  one 
of  the  few  who  fulfilled  this  lofty  condition  : 
“  he  was  a  composition  and  pattern  of  the 
best  and  honorablest  things  and  his  life  was 
no  dreamy  idyl,  no  pleasant  musical  mas(|ue, 
but  a  grand  and  severe  epic.  His  life,  like 
his  poetry,  is  a  study  for  every  man  who 
would  wish  to  be  great  and  good,  and  to 
leave  the  stamp  of  his  soul  upon  his  age. — 
Like  one  of  his  own  giant  angels,  Milton  shed 
a  radiant  light  around  him  wherever  he  mov¬ 
ed.  The  longer  we  meditate  on  the  many 
high  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  he  pos¬ 
sessed — on  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
engaged  in  the  struggle  of  life  ;  on  the  fear- 
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lessness  with  which  he  met  and  repelled  the 
enemies  of  liberty  and  the  assailants  of  truth ; 
and  on  the  power  he  possessed  of  rising  su¬ 
perior  to  circumstances,  and  retaining  the 
purity  of  his  prime  in  a  tainted  political  atmos¬ 
phere — we  see  the  less  to  condemn,  and  the 
more  to  admire.  Among  the  many  qualities 
he  manifested  in  so  unusual  a  degree,  there 
are  none  more  interesting  or  apparent  than 
his  self-denial  and  his  self-devotion  to  the  | 
cause  of  liberty.  During  bis  college  career, 
and  when  dreaming  the  dream  of  “  Comus”  I 
among  the  beautiful  woods  and  helds  of  lior-  | 
ton,  he  would  doubtless  revel  in  the  anticipa-  j 
tion  of  spending  a  studious  life,  and  of  de-  ' 
voting  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry.  | 
Besides  the  strong  native  tendencies  of  his 
heart,  and  the  applause  his  early  contributions  | 
had  already  received  from  the  discriminating, 
bis  consciousness  of  possessing  poetical 
capabilities  of  no  ordinary  kind  would  at  | 
once  shape  the  course,  and  determine  the  end  \ 
of  hia  life.  When  be  left  the  meditative  | 

I  seclusion  of  Horton  for  Italy,  it  was  on  a  ; 

poetical  tour  that  he  was  bent:  it  was  not 
so  much  to  study  the  manners  of  other  people 
and  the  political  constitution  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  as  to  feed  the  6re  of  genius  that  was 
burning  in  his  heart ;  to  visit  the  land  that 
had  been  consecrated  by  the  muse  of  Dante, 
of  Petrarch,  and  of  Tasso ;  to  gaze  into  the 
glancing  eyes  of  the  daughters  of  the  south  ; 
to  drink  in  poetry  from  the  woody  Apennine 
and  hills  of  Fesole,  from  the  moonlight 
Colosseum,  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  the 

I  friezes  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  softer  crea¬ 
tions  of  Riphael,  and  the  masterpieces  of 
Italian  art.  He  went  away  flushed  from 
*'  Comus”  and  **  Lycidas,”  and  had,  in  all 
probability,  little  eipectation  or  desire  of 
^  ever  being  aught  than  a  poet.  Indeed,  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  we  can  connect  the 
conception  of  a  state  secretary,  a  polemic,  and 
a  lexicographer,  with  the  appearance  of  the 
bright  Apollo  when  he  set  out  for  Italy, 
with  youth  and  manhood  mingling  on  his 
brow,  with  kis  long  auburn  hair,  with  his 
beautiful  Grecian  face,  with  a  mild,  majestic 
enthusiasm  glowing  in  his  eyes,  with  cheek 
tenderly  flushed  by  exercise  and  country  air, 
with  a  form  erect  and  buoyant  with  hope, 
with  a  body  and  soul  pure  and  uncontaminat¬ 
ed,  and  bearing,  like  the  ancient  gods,  a  mu¬ 
sical  instrument  in  hia  hand.”*  But,  incon¬ 
gruous  as  this  union  may  appear,  it  was 
nevertheless  destined  that  the  great  heart  of 
the  poet  should  stifle  its  divinest  instincts 


during  a  long  course  of  years.  The  flrst  de¬ 
cided  act  of  his  self-denial,  and  the  first  stem 
step  that  showed  the  noble  and  determined 
course  he  would  pursue  in  after  years,  was 
his  stopping  short  at  Naples  on  bis  way  to 
Sicily  and  Greece,  when  he  heard  of  the 
commotions  that  were  shakihg  his  native  land. 
That  this  resolution  was  not  taken  without 
a  severe  pang,  may  readily  be  believed,  when 
we  reflect  that  to  Milton  the  llissus  was  a 
sacred  stream,  and  Parnassus  a  holy  bill ; 
and  we  may  picture  him  for  one  moment 
trembling  in  the  balance,  while  the  mighty 
spirits  of  the  past — the  memories  of  Mara¬ 
thon  and  "  old  Plataea’s  day” — invited  him 
on  before,  and  the  voices  of  his  countrymen, 
now  struggling  for  their  liberties,  called 
loudly  upon  him  from  behind.  Regarded  as 
the  index  of  the  part  he  was  to  play  in  pub¬ 
lic  life  during  the  coming  years,  a  weight  of 
interest  bangs  upon  this  noble  act  of  self- 
denial.  He  seems  at  this  juncture  to  have 
I  formed  the  resolution  to  throw  himself  man- 
I  fully  into  the  coming  struggle,  to  crush  down 
for  the  present  the  original  tendencies  of  his 
i  heart,  and  to  fight  for  the  triumph  of  truth, 
ere  he  sung  of  the  awful  beauty  of  her  brow. 

I  Shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  and 
I  when  the  warm  blood  of  youth  was  yet 
I  blushing  in  his  cheek,  he  began  that  wonder¬ 
ful  series  of  prose  dissertations,  defences  and 
j  attacks,  which  he  continued,  with  little  inter¬ 
mission,  till  the  period  of  his  death.  In  the 
I  composition  of  these  prose  works,  however, 
j  his  poetical  powers  were  not  sufifered  to  re- 
'  main  altogether  dormant.  The  life  within 
I  him  was  too  exuberant  to  be  confined — the 
fire  was  too  mighty  to  be  restrained.  We  find, 
accordingly,  in  his  first  treatise  of  “  Refor¬ 
mation  in  England,”  some  of  the  finest  swells 
j  of  prose- poetry  in  our  language,  wound  up 
I  by  a  prayer  to  the  Tripersonal  Godhead, 

I  surely  the  most  solemn  and  sublime  that 
I  ever  ascended  from  mortal  lips  to  the  throne 
of  God.  This  irrepressible  outburst  of  the 
internal  fire  attains  its  climax  in  the  "  Areo- 
pagiiica,”  which  is  above  all  Greek  and 
Roman  fame,  which  equals  in  eloquence  any 
of  the  great  Pandemonium  speeches  in 
“  Paradise  Lost,”  and  is  beyond  all  com¬ 
parison  the  richest,  the  stateliest,  the  most 
fervid  and  conclusive  oration  preserved  in  any 
language  under  heaven.  Still,  as  it  is  natu¬ 
ral  to  suppose,  Milton  did  not  feel  altogether 
at  home  in  the  composition  of  such  a  variety 
of  prose  dissertations.  The  poetical  thoughts 
that  rose  up  ever  and  anon  from  the  depths 
of  his  heart,  would  upbraid  him  when  ex¬ 
pressed  in  other  than  a  poetical  form.  How- 
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ever  earnestly  he  might  pen  his  treatises  on 
reformation,  education,  and  prelatical  epis¬ 
copacy,  his  “  Tetrachordons”  and  “  Colas- 
terions,”  he  could  not  but  feel  that  his  highest 
thoughts  were  unuttered,  and  the  deepest 
fountains  of  his  heart  were  unstirred.  The 
frequent  feelings  1.1iat  possessed  him  on  this 
point,  may  be  gathered  from  his  own  con¬ 
fessions  in  the  remarkable  introduction  to  the 
second  book  of  “  The  Reason  of  Church 
Government  urged  against  Prelacy.”  After 
announcing  his  long-cherished  intention  to 
write  an  heroic-poem,  “  not  to  be  obtained 
by  the  invocation  of  dame  Memory  and  her 
syren  daughters,  but  by  devout  prayer  to 
that  eternal  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all 
utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his 
seraphim  with  the  hallowed  6re  of  his  altar 
to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he 
pleases,”  he  proceeds  to  say — “  Although  it 
nothing  content  me  to  have  disclosed  thus 
much  beforehand,  but  that  I  trust  hereby  to 
make  it  evident  with  what  small  willingness 
I  endure  to  interrupt  the  pursuit  of  no  less 
hopes  than  these,  and  leave  a  calm  and 
pleasing  solitariness,  fed  with  cheerful  and 
confident  thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled 
sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes,  hut  from 
beholding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in 
the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies." 
Yet  twenty-four  years  elapsed,  after  his  in¬ 
tention  was  thus  publicly  proclaimed,  ere 
the  MS.  of  “  Paradise  Lost,”  which  had 
been  begun  two  years  before  the  Restoration, 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  young  Ell  wood,  the 
Quaker.  The  only  distinct  poetical  links  that 
connected  the  young  Apollo  of  Horton  with 
the  blind  old  poet  of  •*  Paradise  Lost”  and 
“  Regained,”  were  those  divine  sonnets  which 
oozed  out  from  his  heart  even  in  the  very 
heat  of  his  conflict,  when  a  great  grief,  or  a 
joy,  or  a  glow  of  admiration  had  stirred  his 
spirit  into  song.  Many  an  unrecorded  silent 
struggle  must  have  shaken  the  strong  heart 
of  the  poet,  as  year  after  year  passed  on,  and 
the  great  work  of  his  life,  on  which  his  hopes 
and  affections  were  intently  set,  had  still  to 
be  begun.  None  of  the  world  poets,  who 
are  usually  placed  on  the  same  platform  with 
Milion,  or  any  poet,  indeed,  of  whom  a  re¬ 
cord  remains,  have  led  lives  so  useful  and 
eventful,  fought  such  a  noble  fight  for  the 
general  good,  stifled  so  long  the  deep  tenden¬ 
cies  of  their  natures  at  the  command  of  con¬ 
science,  or  exhibited  so  much  versatility  of 
genius.  Homer  only  haunted  old  battle¬ 
fields,  and  heard  the  voice  of  his  majestic 
verse  echoed  by  the  surge  of  the  still  older 
sea.  Dante,  indeed,  in  lus  life,  as  well  as  m 
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his  poetry,  bore  a  closer  resemblance  to  Mil- 
ton,  for  he  served  his  country  both  as  a 
soldier  and  a  statesman  ;  but  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  sorrows  subsequently  occupied  him 
more  than  the  welfare  of  his  conntry  or  of 
the  world  ;  he  was  scorched  by  suffering  in¬ 
to  song  ;  and,  in  his  prose  work,  “  De  Mon- 
archia,”  he  supported  those  very  principles 
which  the  English  poet  struggled  to  overturn 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  •  Shaks- 
pere,  again,  seemed  to  have  no  great  ambi¬ 
tion  or  desire  to  take  an  active  part  in  public 
life  ;  the  times  in  which  he  lived  were  not  so 
stirring  as  those  of  his  great  successor  ;  and 
the  pressure  of  civil  care  was  never  so  great 
as  to  restrain  the  activity  of  his  genius.  Mil- 
ton,  then,  by  the  combined  greatness  and 
versatility  of  his  powers,  and  more  especially 
by  the  peculiarity  of  the  struggles  he  under¬ 
went,  must  be  regarded  as  standing  apart 
from  all  other  poets  in  ancient  or  in  modem 
times.  When  we  think  of  the  poet  who  had 
written  “  Lycidas”  and  “  L’ Allegro,”  and 
who  yet  aimed  at  producing  a  strain  that 
might  echo,  not  unworthily,  the  “  sevenfold 
chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  sympho¬ 
nies”  of  the  Apocalypse — when  we  think  of 
him  sinking  for  a  time  his  high  mms  and  as¬ 
pirations,  and  engaging  in  all  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  controversies  of  his  age,  bear¬ 
ing  with  calm  composure  torrents  of  the 
vilest  abuse,  and  writing  himself  blind  in  the 
defence  of  liberty — now  buffeting  a  bishop, 
and  anon  slaying  Salmasius,  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  scholars  of  Europe,  we  do  not  know 
whether  most  to  admire  his  power  and  in¬ 
trepidity,  or  his  self-denial  and  determined 
devotion  to  truth. 

But  the  struggles  through  which  he  pass¬ 
ed,  and  the  stormy  life  he  led,  were  not 
without  their  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
mind  and  heart  of  Milton.  They  nerved  his 
arm,  consolidated  his  powers,  made  him  feel 
his  own  weight,  and  imparted  a  statuesque 
strength  and  dignity  to  all  his  movements. 
He  entered  the  lists  beautiful  as  Uriel,  with 
a  golden  tiara  of  sunny  rays  circling  his  head, 
and  his  long  locks  waving  round,  “  illustrious 
on  his  shoulder’s  fledge  with  wings,”  and 
came  forth  majestic  as  Michael  from  the 
combat  with  the  rebel  angels,  clad  in  a 
panoply  of  adamant  and  gold,  bearing  in 
his  right  hand  a  sword  tempered  from  the 
armory  of  God,  and  on  his  head  an  eagle- 
crested  helm,  that  flashed  back  the  noon¬ 
day  sun.  When  his  outward  trials  had  some¬ 
what  subsided,  and  when  he  had  retired  into 
private  life,  we  see  this  “  noble  and  puissant 
poet  rousing  himself  like  a  strong  man  after 
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sleep,  and  shaking  his  invincible  locks ;  we 
see  him  as  an  eagle  renewing  his  mighty 
youth,  and  kindling  his  undazzled  eyes  at  the 
full  mid  day  beam  ;  purging  and  unsealing 
his  long-abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of 
heavenly  radiance.”  Had  it  been  possible  for 
Milton  to  have  stood  aloof  from  his  age, 
to  have  looked  with  a  still  stoical  eye  upon 
the  struggles  in  which  his  countrymen  were 
engaged,  while  he  devoted  himself  assiduous¬ 
ly  to  study,  and  courted  the  company  of  the 
Muses,  he  would  never,  we  are  persuaded, 
have  been  able  to  produce  sush  a  colossal 
creation  as  “  Paradise  Lost.”  The  self  denial 
he  so  wonderfully  exercised,  produced  at  last 
its  own  divine  fruit.  The  humblest  drudger¬ 
ies  in  which  a  poet  may  engage,  cannot  crush 
out  the  living  spirit  of  poetry  from  his  heart ; 
and  the  higher  kind  of  toil  that  engrossed  the 
attention  of  Milton  during  the  best  years  of 
his  manhood,  tended  rather  to  sublimate  than 
to  subdue  his  genius.  The  war  which  he 
waged  with  tyranny  in  the  court  and  the 
church  was,  in  fact,  as  necessary  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  production  of  “Paradise  Lost.” 
as  Byron’s  miseries  and  misanthropy  were 
absolutely  requisite  to  the  compusition  of 
“  Manfred”  and  “Cain.”  Milton’s  great  epic 
was  the  natural  result  and  the  sublimated 
reflection  of  his  life  and  times.  To  the 
choice  of  such  a  subject  as  the  one  there¬ 
in  presented,  he  »ouid  in  no  small  degree 
be  impelled  by  his  deep  interest  in  the 
conflict  that  was  still  raging  over  the  land, 
and  of  which  he  had  been  no  inactive  specta¬ 
tor.  In  his  isatan,  we  may  perceive  the  em¬ 
bodiment  and  culmination  of  the  evil  spirit 
of  tyranny  that  was  then  stalking  haughtily 
abroad,  and  striving  both  by  wiles  and  open 
warfare  to  obtain  the  sceptre  of  univer?al 
dominion.  When  de.-cribing  the  defeat  of 
the  mighty  paramount  by  the  “  thunder- 
clasping  hand”  of  the  unconquerable  8on, 
Ills  downfall  from  the  radiant  battlements  of 
heaven  into  the  gulfs  of  hell,  and  his  further 
descent  fiom  the  proud  prince  of  darkness  to 
the  cringing,  lying,  and  fettered  fiend,  he  also 
shadowed  out  the  gradual  decline  and  final 
desiiuction  of  tyranny,  that  might  enjoy  a 
tempoi  ary  triumph,  but  was  certain  at  last  to 
be  overthrown  by  a  mightier  arm.  In  the 
great  work,  then,  of  the  blind  and  despised 
old  poet,  the  courtly  and  priestly  tyrants 
of  that  time  might  have  read  their  own 
doom,  and  beheld  a  representation  of  their 
own  downfall. 

The  eharacteiistics  of  Milton’s  genius  have 
■o  fyK)uenily  been  expounded,  an.i  are  now 
so  generally  known,  that  we  are  spared  the 
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necessity  of  entering  upon  any  minute  analy¬ 
sis.  “  Wholeness,  sublimity,  and  simplicity,” 
in  Mr.  Gilfillan’s  summary  estimate,  may  be 
regarded  as  comprehending  its  leading  fea¬ 
tures  and  qualities.  Wholeness  includes  the 
consecration,  as  well  as  the  muliiformity,  of 
his  genius.  We  piefer  rather  lo  exhibit  the 
greatness  and  power  of  the  poet,  by  dwelling 
br  efly  on  some  of  the  parts  and  characters 
of  “  Paradise  Lost.”  Of  that  mighty  epic, 
as  a  whole,  so  full  of  the  power,  the  rapture, 
and  the  glory  of  genius,  we  have  not  words 
to  express  our  admiration.  It  might  have 
been  written  by  one  of  the  giant  angels  who 
hari  engaged  in  the  terrible  conflict  with  the 
apostate  spirits — who  had  accompanied  the 
burning  chaiiot  of  the  sun  in  its  conquering 
career — and  who  had  witnessed  all  the  scenes 
and  events  that  are  there  so  wonderfully  de¬ 
scribed.  In  its  large  utterance,  its  ru.sh  of 
power  and  tumult  of  glory,  in  its  descriptions 
of  heaven  and  hell,  its  reverential  spirit  and 
ascriptions  of  praise,  it  Irears  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  “  high  and  stately  trage- 
ily,”  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  To  form 
an  estimate  of  the  power  of  the  poet,  and  take 
a  comprehensive  glance  of  the  majesty  of  the 
poem,  we  have  but  to  think  of  tlie  number¬ 
less  inimitable  passages  and  pictures  with 
which  it  abounds  ;  of  Satan  rearing  aloft  bis 
mighty  stature  from  the  rolling  billows  of 
the  lake  of  fire  ;  the  mustering  of  the  infer¬ 
nal  squadrons  at  the  call  of  their  command¬ 
er,  and  the  unfuiling  of  their  ten  thousand 
meteor- banners  ;  the  rising  like  an  exhalation 
of  the  Temple  of  Pandemonium  with  its 
Woric  pillars  and  golden  architraves;  the 
speeches  of  the  princes  of  hell  in  their  coun¬ 
cil-hall,  so  eloquent  and  grand,  that  every 
demon  seemed  mote  than  a  Demosthenes: 
the  gryphon-like  flight  of  the  master-fiend 
through  the  wild  abyss  of  chaos  and  ancient 
night ;  the  glorious  apparition  of  Uriel  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  sun  ;  8  itau’s  sublime  address  to 
that  luminary  on  the  top  of  Niphutes  Mount; 
the  descriptions  of  Eden,  with  its  palmy  hills 
and  ctisped  brooks;  of  Adam,  with  his  hya- 
cinthine  locks,  and  Eve  with  her  dishevelled 
tresses;  the  morning  hymn  of  our  first  pa¬ 
rents  in  their  innocence,  and  swelling  up  at 
intervals  over  all  the  hallelujah  chorus  of 
heaven  :  the  flight  of  the  faithful  and  dread¬ 
less  Abdiel  from  the  ranks  of  the  rebels  to 
the  Mount  of  God ;  the  terrible  avaUr  of 
the  avenging  Son  in  his  chariot  of  careering 
fire ;  the  uprising  of  the  world  from  the  un- 
apparent  deep,  and  the  song  of  acclamatioa 
that  concluded  the  creation-work,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  triumphal  ascent  of  the  Son;  the 
24 
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Rfipect  of  the  infernnl  serpent,  with  his  crested 
head  and  neck  of  verdant  i^old  rising  above 
the  maze  of  surging  spires ;  and  Michael, 
from  the  mountain-top,  unfolding  to  Adam, 
in  successive  magnificent  pictures,  the  future 
history  of  the  world  and  all  our  wo.  By 
thus  grouping  together  so  many  unequaled 
passages,  we  obtain  a  more  perfect  i<lea  of 
the  power  and  glory  of  “Paradise  Lost” 
than  extended  analysis  could  supply. 

In  his  r*’p resent ation  of  angels  and  fiends, 
Milton  has  most  strikingly  manifested  his 
epic  as  well  as  his  dramatic  power.  He  was 
partly  indebted  to  the  Bible  for  his  sublime 
conceptions  of  the  former,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  those  descriptions,  in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  of  the  Son  of  Man,  when  he  walked 
among  the  seven  candlesticks,  girt  with  a 
golden  girdle — of  the  mighty  angel  who 
came  down  from  heaven,  clothed  with  a  cloud, 
and  with  a  rainbow  round  his  head,  whose 
face  shone  like  the  sun,  and  whose  feet  were 
as  pillars  of  fire — and  of  the  coming  forth  of 
the  Faithful  and  True,  to  judge  and  make 
war,  with  eyes  like  flames  of  fire,  and  many 
crowns  on  his  head,  clothed  with  a  vesture 
dipped  in  blood,  and  followed  by  the  armies 
of  heaven,  riding  upon  horses  white  as  their 
own  glittering  garments.  The  poet,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  permitted  these  descriptions  to 
mar  the  originality  of  his  own  conceptions, 
and  his  apostate  spirits  are  new  visions  under 
the  sun.  His  angels  appear  in  different  as¬ 
pect  and  attire,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  duties  in  which  they  may  be  engaged, 
and  to  their  various  ranks  various  offices  are 
assigned  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
presented  before  us  not  as  stripling  cherubs, 
with  curls  under  their  coronets  playing  on 
either  cheek,  but  as  strong,  fire-armed  arch¬ 
angels,  with  helmets,  instead  of  crowns  of 
amaranth,  covering  their  radiant  brows. 
Their  outward  aspect,  and  the  armor  they 
wear,  fittingly  represent  the  invincibility  of 
their  courage,  the  sternness  of  their  virtue, 
and  the  strength  of  their  devotion  to  God. 
The  appearance  of  the  fallen  cherubs  also 
corresponds  to  the  attitude  of  hostility  to 
Heaven  they  have  assumed,  and  to  the  re¬ 
morse,  the  despair,  the  pride,  and  the  pas¬ 
sions  that  agitate  their  breasts.  By  their 
might  and  eloquence,  by  the  dignity  of  their 
fallen  majesty  and  the  rays  of  old  glory  that 
still  linger  around  their  brows,  they  irresist¬ 
ibly  command  our  pity  and  our  awe.  They 
have  fallen  from  the  heights  of  moral  purity, 
but  their  intellect  still  retains  its  full  power; 
the  faces  that  once  shone  in  circles  around 
the  Throne  have  been  blaokened  by  the  thun¬ 


der-scars,  but  the  thoughts  that  wander 
through  eternity  still  light  them  with  the 
glimmering  glow  as  of  a  moonlit  tarn ;  and 
they  still  retain  the  knowledge  they  had 
gained  through  ages  of  contemplation  and 
research.  The  heroes  of  Homer,  in  strength, 
in  stature,  in  eloquence,  and  arms,  sink  into 
insignificance  beside  the  peers  of  Pandemo¬ 
nium  :  Achilles  is  no  match  for  Beelzebub, 
nor  Ajax  for  Belial,  and  Agamemnon,  king 
of  men,  dwindles  into  a  shadow’s  shade  be¬ 
side  the  mighty  monarch  of  hell.  H<»mer’s 
heroes  are  mere  fighting  masses  of  m  titer, 
with  little  about  them  to  attract  our  admira¬ 
tion,  except  their  determined  self-reliance 
and  their  defiance  of  death ;  but  Milton’s 
devils  are  mighty  and  melancholy  forms, 
their  materialism  is  shaded  off  and  sublimised 
into  a  spiritual  structure,  and  the  boldness 
of  their  bearing  in  opposition  to  Omnipo¬ 
tence  clothes  them  with  a  garment  of  gran¬ 
deur. 

The  sublimity  which  attaches  in  various 
degrees  to  all  the  infernal  peers,  attains  its 
climax  in  the  person  of  Satan.  Much  of  the 
sublimity  of  his  character  and  person  arises 
from  the  contrast  we  are  ever  compelled  to 
institute  between  his  first  and  fallen  estate. 
The  troubled  glory,  as  of  a  thundrous  sun¬ 
set,  that  streams  from  his  haughty  brow,  the 
proud  sparkle  of  his  eyes,  the  regal  port  and 
step  of  majesty,  irresistibly  recall  the  time 
when  he  sat  on  his  royal  seat  on  the  Moun¬ 
tain  of  the  Congregation,  or  when  he  rode 
in  his  sun-bright  chariot, 

“  Idol  of  majesty  divine. 

Enclosed  with  flaming  chernbiin  and  golden 

shields.” 

The  poet  employs  the  grandest  images  to  di¬ 
late  the  dimensions  and  magnify  the  power 
of  the  superior  fiend.  Beelzebub  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  rising  like  a  pillar  of  state,  or  as 
standing 

“  With  Adantean  shoulders,  fit  to  bear 
The  weiglitof  mightiest  monarchies 

but  Satan’s  superior  stature  stretches  to  the 
sky,  and  he  stands,  “  like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas, 
unremoved.”  When  he  lies  fionting  many  a 
rood  on  the  billows  of  hell,  he  is  compared 
to  the  mythological  monsters  of  ancient  fa¬ 
ble,  or  to  the  leviathan,  whose  enormons 
bulk  diminishes  the  great  ocean  to  a  stream. 
When  he  appears  in  shape  and  gesture 
proudly  eminent  among  hU  companions  in 
exile,  he  is  compared  to  the  sun  under 
eclipse,  which  sheds  down  disastrous^ twi¬ 
light,  “  and,  with  fear  of  change,  perplexes 
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monarcbs.”  When  glaring  upon  the  grizzly  ' 
Terror  at  the  gate  of  hell,  he  burned  like  a 
comet  that  shakes  pestilence  and  war  from 
its  horrid  hair.  And  when  foundering  on 
through  chaos,  “  half  on  foot,  half  flying," 
be  resembled  a  gigantic  gryphon,  speeding 
with  extended  wings  through  the  waste  wil¬ 
derness.  How  well  Milton  has  succeeded  in 
rearing  up  a  shape  more  terrible  and  grand 
than  any  since  conceived  and  described,  may 
readily  bo  j)erceived  when  we  compare  his 
creation  with  those  of  other  poets  who  have 
in  some  measure  striven  to  follow  in  his 
steps.  Byron’s  Lucifer  is  an  argumentative 
fiend,  not  a  majestic  and  fire-armed  arch- 
changel.  He  might  be  quite  competent 
to  mislead  a  morbid,  moody  man  like  Cain  ; 
but  he  is  not  the  proud  and  determined  de¬ 
mon  who  would  have  led  the  embattled  ser¬ 
aphim  to  war.  He  is  even  inferior  to  Mil¬ 
ton’s  inferior  fiends,  and  possesses  neither  the 
wily  wisdom  of  Beelzebub,  the  fierceness  of 
Moloch,  the  winning  eloquence  of  Belial, 
nor  the  worldly  wi^otu  of  Mammon.  He 
would  have  preferred  to  remain  in  hell,  and 
reason  of  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  abso¬ 
lute,  rather  than  undertake  the  voyage  that 
Satan  undertook  through  the  unexplored  re¬ 
gions  of  Chaos  and  Old  Night.  He  possess¬ 
es  spiritual  politeness,  instead  of  defiant 
pride  ;  he  is  more  the  loquacious  fiend  than 
the  demon  of  action,  'fhe  great  round  orb 
of  Satan’s  shield  would  grind  him  into  pow¬ 
der  :  and  hell  would  never  grow  blacker  at 
his  frown.  He  is  more  beautiful  than  terri¬ 
ble — more  to  be  pitied  than  feared.  The 
Lucifer  of  Byron  resembles  the  Mephistoph- 
eles  of  Goethe.  They  are  not  so  much  the 
direct  antagonists  of  God — demons  who 
would  boldly  defy  the  Almighty  to  his  face 
— as  sneering,  wily,  low-thoughted  sceptics. 
The  Lucifer  of  “  Festus  ’’  is  a  higher  crea¬ 
tion  than  that  of  Byron  or  Goethe.  He  has 
more  power,  more  grandeur,  more  subtlety 
of  thought  and  eloquence  of  speech;  but  be 
is  still  vastly  inferior  to  the  Satan  of  Milton. 
The  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  God,  con¬ 
sciously  and  obediently  working  out  the  Di¬ 
vine  will,  removes  the  shade  of  darkness 
from  his  brow,  and  diminishes  the  sublimity 
of  his  character.  He  appears  also  in  some¬ 
what  ludicrous  lights,  when  he  becomes  a 
street  preacher,  and  falls  in  love  with  a 
mortal  maiden.  'The  poet  who  has  succeed¬ 
ed  best  in  bringing  back  Satan  in  his  old 
Miltotdc  glory  and  gloom  is  Thomas  Aird, 
in  the  “  Devil’s  Dream.”  His  description 
of  the  “  Grizzly  Terror,”  who  had  an  aspect 

j  like  the  hurrying  storm,  as  he  winged  his 
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way  over  the  darkened  earth  and  the  Syrian 
wilderness  ;  whose  eyes  were  filled  with 
shadows  of  care  and  sorrow ;  whose  brow 
gleamed  like  a  “  mineral  hill,  where  gold 
grows  ripe  and  from  whose  head  the 
clouds  streamed  like  a  tempest  of  hair, 
would  not  have  Iwen  unworthy  of  the  poet 
of  “  Paradise  Lost.” 

We  have  alrea»ly  said  that  much  of  the 
sublimity  attaching  to  S  itan  arises  from  the 
contrast  we  are  compelled  to  make  between 
his  first  and  his  fallen  condition.  Milton,  in 
many  places  throughout  “  Paradise  Lost,” 
introduces  contrasts  with  the  strangest  and 
most  touching  effect.  When  the  “  superior 
fiend  ”  had  reached  the  shore  of  the  sea  of 
liquid  fire,  he  employed  his  gigantic  spear 

“To  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burnini;  marble  ;  not  like  those  steps 
On  heaven's  cavre." 

We  have  another  striking  example  in  tb» 
speech  of  Beelzebub,  that  concluded  the 
long  debate  in  tbe  infernal  council-hali 
He  applauds  the  “synod  of  gods”  for  the 
great  things  they  have  resolved,  and  rejoicea 
in  the  hope  of  soon  being  lifted  up 

“  Nearer  our  ancient  seat ;  perlmps  in  view 
Of  tliose  bright  confines,  whence  with 
neigiiboring  arms 

And  opiMirtune  excursion,  we  may  chance 
Re-enter  heaven ;  nr  else  in  some  mild  tone 
Dwe^l,  not  unvisited  of  heaven's  fair  light, 
secure  ;  and  at  the  brighteniug  orient  beam 
Pttrqe  off  this  gloom  ;  the  soft  delicious  air^ 

To  heal  the  scar  of  those  corrosive  fires, 

^heUl  breathe  her  balm." 

To  feel  the  full  touching  power  of  these 
beautiful  iines,  we  have  only  to  think  where 
and  by  whom  they  were  spoken,  and  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  It  is  as  if  a 
soft  air  from  heaven  had  suddenly  breathed 
over  the  brows  that  were  burned  and  black¬ 
ened  by  the  torrid  clime  and  fiery  vault  of 
hell.  The  words  of  Beelzebub  resembled 
those  dewy  lips  in  the  “  Devil’s  Dream  ” 
that  kissed  the  fiend  “till  his  lava  breast  was 
cool.”  Aird,  also,  in  that  grand  poem  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  has  impart¬ 
ed  to  it  in  some  places  a  ghastly  beauty,  and 
proved  his  power  as  a  poet  by  introducing 
similar  touches  of'  contrast.  Of  a  melan¬ 
choly  form  weltering  among  the  *‘  salted 
fires”  of  the  Second  Lake,  he  presents  as  a 
terrible  picture  in  these  two  lines — 

“  And  backward,  in  sore  agony  the  being 
stripp’d  its  locks, 
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As  a  maiden,  in  her  beauty's  prime,  her 
clasped  tresses  strokes." 

We  could  have  wished  to  enlarge  on  many 
more  of  the  beauties  and  characteristics  of 
“  Paradise  Lost;”  but  our  remarks  have  al¬ 
ready  extended  so  far,  that  we  are  compelled 
abruptly  to  conclude.  Of  “  Paradise  Kegmn- 
ed” — that  pure,  noble  and  6nely  classical 
poem — we  would  rather  speak  at  the  begin- 
ing  than  the  conclusion  of  an  article.  Mr 
Oilhllan  says  truly  of  it, — “  If  compartively 
a  fragment,  What  a  true,  shapely,  beautiful 
fragment  it  is!  Its  power  so  quiet,  its 
elegance  so  unconscious,  its  costume  of  lan¬ 
guage  so  Grecian,  its  general  tone  so  Scrip- 
turally  simple,  while  its  occasional  speeches 
and  descriptions  are  so  gorgeous  and  so 
faultless.  The  views  from  the  mountain, 
the  storm  in  the  wilderness,  the  dreams  of 
Christ  when  he  was  an-hungered,  so  exquisitely 
true  to  his  waking  character — are  in  the 
poet's  very  highest  style,  and  one  or  two  of 
them,  indeed,  have  a  gloss  of  perfection 
about  them,  as  well  as  an  ease  and  freedom 
of  touch,  rarely  to  be  found  in  his  large 
poem.  In  the  “  Paradise  Lost,”  he  is  a  giant 
tossing  mountains  to  heaven  with  far-seen 
struggle,  and  in  evident  trial  of  strength.  In 
the  “  Paradise  Regained,”  he  is  a  giant  gen¬ 
tly  putting  his  foot  on  a  rock,  and  leaving  a 
mark  inimitable,  indelible,  visible  to  all  after 
time.  It  is  a  foolish  and  ignorant  objection 
to  this  poem  to  say,  that  Milton  has  degra¬ 
ded  the  devil  in  “  Paradise  Regained,”  and 
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shorn  him  of  all  his  sublimity  and  strength. 
It  was  the  devil  who  degraded  himself — the 
history  of  his  decline  and  fall  is  progressing 
— and  we  are  witnessing  the  miserable  discom¬ 
fiture  of  the  proud  friend  who  dared  defy  the 
Omnipotent  to  arms.  Moreover,  if  his  regal  port 
be  gone,  and  the  faded  splendor  be  still  more 
wan,  his  eloquence  continues  powerful  to  the 
last;  and  some  of  his  speeches  in  ”  Paradise 
Regained,”  are  superior  to  many  in  ”  Para¬ 
dise  Lost.”  When  opium  began  to  operate 
with  a  palsying  effect  upon  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  De  Quincey,  he  says,  if  he  felt 
moved  by  any  thing  in  books,  it  was  by  "  the 
grand  lamentations  of  Samson  Agonistes,  or 
the  great  harmonies  of  the  satanic  speeches 
in  “  Paradise  Regained.” 

We  regret  that  we  must  close  this  paper 
without  particularizing  those  divine,  rich,  and 
delicate  first-fruits  of  the  poet's  genius — 
**  Comus,”  “  Arcades,”  “  Lycidas,”  “  L'Alle- 
gro,”  and  “  II  Penseroso ;”  the  “  Hymn  on 
the  Nativity,”  that  seems  set  to  the  far- 
swelling  music  of  the  morning  stars ;  the  son¬ 
nets,  so  condensed,  so  manly,  and  clear ;  or 
“Samson  Agonistes,”  that  gloomy  temple 
of  unadorned  architecture  ever  echoing  with 
a  melodious  wail.  But  we  have  performed 
our  duty  for  the  present,  if  we  have  pointed, 
“  with  however  feeble  a  finger,  to  fountains 
of  song  which  no  impurity  defiles,  and  which 
are  as  fresh  and  full  this  hour  as  when  they 
were  first  opened  by  the  hand  of  the  master- 
1  spirit.” 


From  Fraier’t  Uagaiiae. 
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If  there  are  certain' existences  more  com¬ 
plicated,  more  romantic,  more  improbable,  in 
a  word,  than  any  imaginary  romance  ever 
spun  from  the  prolific  brain  of  modern  nov¬ 
elist,  we  may  cite  in  the  very  first  rank  those 
of  the  French  actresses  of  the  past  century. 
In  this  golden  age  of  frivolity  the  fair  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Thespis  knew  how  to  live ;  they 
might  be  likened  to  the  grasshoppers  of  the 
sunny  hour,  which  sing  and  dance  through 
the  live-long  summer's  day,  without  reflect¬ 
ing  that  November  will  come ;  November, 
with  its  cheerless  days,  its  dreary,  endless 


nights,  its  fogs,  and  rains,  and  frosts.  The 
present  race  of  actresses  are  of  an  entirely 
different  stamp  ;  they  have  learned  by  heart 
La  Fontaine's  fable,  and  more  than  one 
among  them,  like  the  ant,  thinks  only  of  win¬ 
ter  during  her  golden  days  of  spring.  Like 
all  moralists,  La  Fontaine  has  preached 
falsely,  so  farasthe  stage  is  concerned  ;  there 
it  is  not  the  ant,  but  rather  the  grasshopper, 
whose  example  is  taught  and  followed,  while 
the  disciples  of  the  fabulist  form  only  the 
exception  to  the  general  rule. 

It  would  require  the  pencil  of  a  Watteau 
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or  a  Vanloo  faithfully  to  depict  the  careless 
frankness  of  Mademoiselle  Clairon — that 
queen  of  the  French  stage — who  stripped 
off  all  the  petals  from  the  flowers  of  life 
with  regal  ardor,  who  was  charming  even  in 
her  follies,  and  who,  after  having  lived  for 
years  as  the  spoilt  and  prodigal  child  of  for¬ 
tune,  taking  money  with  one  hand  to  scatter 
it  with  the  other,  died  at  length  as  a  sage, 
poor,  aged,  solitary,  and  forgotten. 

A  few  years  before  her  death  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Clairon  wrote  her  “  Memoires,”  Me- 
moires  d'outre  Tombe,  since  they  were  not 
intended  to  appear  till  after  her  death.  A 
faithless  friend,  however,  having  published  a 
Oerman  translation  of  these  reminiscences. 
Mademoiselle  Clairon  in  consequence,  on  the 
28th  Thermidor,  year  VI.  of  the  Republic, 
wrote  as  follows  to  the  editor  of  the  Pub- 
liciste : — “Since  my  book  has  appeared  in  a 
foreign  country,  the  fear  of  failing  in  the 
gratitude  and  respect  I  owe  to  the  public 
and  to  my  nation  determines  me  to  print 
myself  this  essay.  Signed,  La  Citoyenne 
Clairon.” 

By  following  the  career  of  the  celebrated 
actress  in  her  Mimoires,  in  the  newspapers 
and  Journals  of  the  day,  and  in  the  various 
published  letters  of  the  time,  it  is  easy  to 
discover,  word  for  word,  her  strange  and 
ever-shifting  life,  such,  in  short,  as  love  and 
chance  had  made  iL  Let  this  article,  then, 
be  regarded  only  as  a  patient  study  over 
which  fancy  will  not  once  come  to  shake  the 
golden  dust  from  off  her  radiant  wings.  But 
who  knows  if,  in  studying  the  life  of  a  French 
actress,  there  is  not  more  philosophy  to  be 
gleaned  than  in  the  history  of  a  queen  con¬ 
sort  of  France.  For  whether  the  queen  of 
the  theatre  or  the  queen  of  France  is  the 
more  royal,  who  will  venture  to  determine? 

Mademoiselle  Clairon  (Claire,  Hippolyte, 
Leyris  de  la  Tude)  was  born  at  Conde,  in 
Hainault,  in  the  year  1723.  We  will  leave 
her  to  relate,  in  her  own  words,  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  her  birth,  which  circum¬ 
stances,  it  must  be  allowed,  were  highly  sig- 
nihcant  of  her  future  career : — “  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  little  city  in  which  I  was  born, 
for  all  parties  to  meet  together  during  the 
carnival  time  at  the  houses  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens,  in  order  to  pass  the  entire  day  in 
dancing  and  other  amusements.  Far  from 
disapproving  of  these  recreations,  the  curd 
partook  of  them  in  company  with  his  parish¬ 
ioners,  and  travestied  himself  like  the  rest. 
During  one  of  these  fete  days  my  mother, 
who  was  but  seven  months  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  suddenly  brought  me  into  the 


world,  between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  I  was  so  feeble  that  every  body 
imagined  a  few  moments  would  terminate  my 
career.  My  grandmother,  a  woman  of  emi¬ 
nent  piety,  was  anxious  that  I  should  be 
carried  at  once  to  the  church,  in  order  that 
I  might  there  receive  the  right  of  baptism. 
Not  a  living  soul  was  to  be  found  either  at 
the  church  or  the  parsonage.  A  neighbor 
having  informed  the  party  that  all  the  city 
was  at  a  carnival  entertainment  at  the  house 
of  a  certain  wealthy  citizen,  thither  was  1 
carried  with  all  possible  despatch.  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Cure,  dressed  as  harlequin,  and  bis 
vicar  as  Giles,  imagining  from  my  appearance 
that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  hastily  ar¬ 
ranged  upon  a  sideboard  everything  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  ceremony,  stopped  the  fiddle  for 
a  moment,  muttered  over  me  the  consecrated 
^ords,  and  sent  me  back  to  my  mother  a 
Christian — at  least  in  name.” 

It  is  amusing  to  see  Mademoiselle  Clairon, 
in  her  old  age,  philosophizing  over  her  past 
life,  and  giving  utterance,  upon  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  her  early  years,  to  certain 
profoundly  serious  reflections.  As  an  old 
woman,  she  is  as  sententiously  grave  as  she 
was  inconsiderately  gay  in  her  youth ;  she 
lends  an  attentive  ear  to  the  whispered  remi¬ 
niscences  of  her  heart,  and  she  writes ;  she 
demands  the  secret  of  her  life,  and  she  en¬ 
deavors  to  reply.  After  eleven  reflections, 
each  worthy  of  Socrates,  she  comes  to  this, 
the  twelfth  one:  “In  order  to  fulflll  the 
duty  imposed  upon  me  by  reason,  to  be  in  a 
state  of  judging  myself,  must  I  not  go  back 
to  the  principal  of  all  ?  What  am  I  ?  What 
have  I  done  ?  What  have  I  been  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  effect  ?  Providence  deposited  me  in 
the  bosom  of  a  poor  bourgeuise,  free,  feeble, 
and  ii;norant;  my  misfortune  preceded  my 
birth.” 

From  this  point  starts  old  Hippolyte  Clai¬ 
ron,  with  all  the  gravity  of  Jean  Jaqiies 
Rousseau,  to  relate,  in  good  set  terms,  the 
history  of  her  past  existence.  In  this  nar¬ 
rative  of  her  life  we  ever  find  philosophy 
predominating  ;  we  feel  that  she  had  too 
frequently  “assisted,”  as  the  French  have  it, 
at  the  suppers  of  the  encyclopaedists.  Her 
manner  of  writing  recalls,  also,  her  manner 
of  acting;  she  preserves  throughout  the 
solemn,  pompous  accent  of  the  stage;  in 
short,  from  the  title  to  the  conclusion  of  these 
singular  memoirs,  which,  far  from  displaying, 
rather  masks  the  writer,  we  discover  not  a 
single  ingenuous  expression,  nor  hear  a  single 
I  cry  which  seems  to  spring  from  the  heart. 

I  We  are  already  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
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cumstances  attending  the  birth  of  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Ciairon.  Her  mother,  it  would  appear, 
had  not  only  the  misfortune  to  be  poor,  she 
was  also  ill-tempered,  bigoted,  and  super¬ 
stitious;  a  rigidly  strict  Roman  Catholic, 
she  endeavored  to  beat  religion  into  her 
daughter,  and  would  torment  her  youthful 
mind  with  pictures  of  hell,  and  its  endless 
torments.  Poor  little  Hippolyte,  although 
now  a  girl  of  eleven  years  of  age,  had  never 
been  allowed  to  play  about  out  of  doors  with 
children  of  her  own  age;  she  was  a  little, 
pale,  thin,  Cinderella-like  creature,  debarred 
of  all  the  amusements  suited  to  her  years, 
her  sole  distractions  being  limited  to  the 
perusal  of  two  books — the  catechism  and  a 
prayer-book. 

Madame  Ciairon,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  her 
daughter  during  certain  hours  of  the  day, 
was  accustomed  to  shut  her  up  by  hersel# 
in  an  unfurnished  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  where  she  would  leave  her,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  ply  her  needle  diligently.  But 
Hippolyte,  who  was  born  a  queen,  as  others 
are  born  servants,  could  never  by  any  chance 
keep  a  needle  between  her  fingers.  What, 
then,  was  she  to  do  in  her  prison  ?  “  Sup¬ 

pose  I  open  the  window  ?”  thought  she. 
She  made  the'attempt,  but  was  unsuccessful 
— she  could  not  reach  the  fastening  ;  in  de¬ 
spair,  she  climbed  upon  a  stool,  and  pressed 
her  face  close  to  one  of  the  panes :  as  she 
was  on  the  fourth  story,  her  view  was  limited 
to  the  roofs  and  chimney-pots  and  garret- 
windows  of  the  opposite  houses.  All  at  once 
a  large  window  in  front  of  her  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  magical  spectacle  struck  her 
childish  eyes  :  it  so  happened  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mademoiselle  Dangeville  lived  in  the 
opposite  house,  and  she  was  at  this  precise 
hour  taking  a  dancing  lesson.  “  I  was  all 
eyes,”  writes  Ciairon  in  her  Mimoira  ;  “  not 
one  of  her  graceful  movements  escaped  me. 
She  was  surrounded  by  the  memb^-rs  of  her 
family.  The  lesson  over,  every  one  applaud¬ 
ed,  and  her  mother  tenderly  embraced  her. 
This  contrast  between  her  lot  and  my  own 
filled  me  with  grief,  and  my  fast-flowing  tears 
shut  out  the  scene  from  my  view.  1  de¬ 
scended  mournfully  from  my  perch,  in  order 
to  give  full  vent  to  my  sorrow  ;  and  when 
the  throbbing  of  my  heart  had  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  subsided,  and  I  was  able  to  regain  my 
position,  all  had  disappeared.” 

At  first  she  could  scarce  believe  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  her  senses ;  she  imagined  that  all 
was  a  dream  ;  she  pondered  in  her  mind  what 
she  had  seen,  and  was  sad  and  happy  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  thought  that  there  were 


daughters  in  the  world  who  were  not  beaten 
and  locked  up  in  garrets  by  their  mothers, 
with  no  companions  save  a  catechism  and  a 
prayer-book.  At  these  thoughts  her  tears 
would  flow  afresh  ;  but  soon,  without  wish¬ 
ing  it,  she  bi^an  involuntarily  to  copy  what 
she  had  seen,  and  she  would  dance  and  jump 
about  her  little  chamber,  in  humble  imiution 
of  the  sylph-like  motions  of  the  beautiful 
Mademoiselle  Dangeville.  From  this  time 
forth  her  prison- chamber  became  a  paradise 
for  her.  She  would  get  herse  lf  locked  up, 
on  some  pretext  or  other,  every  day  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  key  was  turned  in  the  door,  she 
would  climb  joyfully  up  to  her  post  of  obser¬ 
vation  at  the  window,  and  remain  there  a 
motionless,  silent,  but  enthusiastic  spectator 
of  the  dancing  lesson  of  her  fair  neighbor. 

One  evening,  when  there  was  some  com¬ 
pany  at  her  mother’s,  she  said  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  chatting  with  her — “  Tell  me, 
sir,  are  there  women  who  pass  their  lives  in 
dancing?”  “  Yes,”  replied  he,  “  actresses. 
But  why  do  you  ask  ?”  She  then  related  to 
him  mysteriously  what  she  had  lately  seen 
from  her  garret  window.  “  I  understand,” 
said  the  visitor,  “  you  have  seen  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Dangeville,  who  lives  opposite.”  The 
gentleman  turned  then  to  her  mother :  “Mad¬ 
ame  Ciairon,”  said  he,  “  I  must  take  your 
daughter,  Hippolyte,  with  me  to  the  theatre 
to-night.”  “To  the  theatre!”  exclaimed 
Madame  Ciairon,  in  horror,  “  you  might  as 
well  ask  me  to  let  her  go  to  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  at  once.”  “  Pardon  me,  madam, 
the  mischief  is  already  done  ;  you  have  your¬ 
self  unwittingly  taken  your  daughter  to  the 
theatre  by  shutting  her  up  in  the  garret, 
from  the  window  of  which  she  has  seen 
Mademoiselle  Dangeville  rehearsing  over  the 
way.”  Scarcely  had  the  visitor  ceased 
speaking,  when  little  Hippolyte,  carried  away 
by  the  force  of  her  reminiscences,  bounded 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  reproduced, 
with  a  fidelity  absolutely  astonishing,  the 
pirouettes  and  entrechats  of  her  fair  original. 
Loud  was  the  applause  ;  and  even  her  moth¬ 
er,  who  never  laughed  with  her  daughter, 
could  not  keep  her  countenance.  It  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  Hippolyteshould  go  to  the  theatre 
the  following  night. 

It  was  at  the  Comedie-Fran^aise  that  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  Ciairon  made  her  entry  into  the 
world.  For  her  the  theatre  was  the  universe 
entire  ;  so  great  was  her  joy,  so  excessive  her 
delight,  so  lively  her  astonishment,  that,  as 
she  herself  expressed  it,  she  was  afraid  of 
going  mad.  Three  weeks  afterwards,  this 
little  girl,  who  was  then  but  twelve  years  of 
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»(;e,  made  her  dehut  on  the  stage  of  the 
Theatre  Italien,  under  the  protection  of  De- 
shais.  But  the  famous  Thomassin,  who  had 
daughters  to  bring  forward,  ere  long  opposed 
the  increasing  success  of  our  miniature  debu¬ 
tante  ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  a  cabal 
was  actually  formed  against  the  child,  in 
order  to  obtain  her  dismissal  from  the 
“  Italiens,”  where  her  delicate  beauty  and 
artless  grace  were  the  themes  of  universal 
admiration.  On  leaving  the  “  Italiens,”  she 
obtained  an  engagement  in  the  company  di¬ 
rected  by  La  Noul,  at  Rouen,  to  sing  and 
dance,  and  play  all  the  characters  suited  to 
her  age. 

After  relating  circumstantially  this  first 
period  of  her  life,  our  philosophical  actress 
pauses  for  reflection,  and  writes  at  the  head 
of  a  page — Rkcapitclation.  We  should 
fail  in  our  duty  as  historians,  were  we  to  omit 
reproducing  a  portion  of  this  curious  page. 
“  So  far,”  she  writes,  “  I  have  nothing  to  re¬ 
proach  myself  with  :  I  knew  nothing,  I  could 
do  nothing ;  I  blindly  obeyed  a  destiny  of 
which  1  have  seen  myself  all  my  life  at  once 
the  spoiled  child  and  the  victim.”  We  are 
accordingly  to  understand  from  this  that 
Mademoiselle  Clairon  could  not  escape  those 
frequent  deviations  from  the  path  of  rectitude 
of  which  her  career  exhibits  so  many  de¬ 
plorable  examples.  According  to  her  view 
of  the  matter,  destiny — that  convenient  scape¬ 
goat  of  the  worldly-minded,  the  extravagant, 
and  the  gay — led  her,  despite  herself,  into 
all  the  faults  and  follies  of  which  she  in  after 
life  was  guilty. 

At  Rouen,  Mademoiselle  Clairon  had  her 
laureate  and  her  libellist  united  in  the  person 
of  an  individuil  by  name  Oaillard.  As  she 
herself  expresses  it,  he  possessed  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree  the  art  of  rhyming  and  supping- 
out,  two  indispensable  qualifications  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  salary  of  our 
heroine  having  been  raised  to  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  crowns  a-year,  her  mother,  Madame 
Clairon,  began  to  ape  the  airs  of  a  mistress 
of  the  house ;  she  instituted  a  supper  every 
Thursday  night,  to  which  were  admitted  all 
the  wealthy  admirers  of  her  daughter.  Gail- 
lard  used  to  season  {.\\egigoU  with  madrigals, 
in  which  Venus  and  Vesta  were  treated  in 
the  light  of  ragged  adventuresses  when  com¬ 
pared  to  Mademoiselle  Hippolyie  Clairon. 
Gaillard,  however,  did  not  content  himself 
with  singing  the  prmses  of  the  pretty  ac¬ 
tress  ;  he  dared  to  love  her.  After  sighing 
for  about  six  months,  he  succeeded  in  gain¬ 
ing  over  an  old  duenna,  who,  for  a  considera¬ 
tion,  put  him  up  to  all  the  turnings  and 


windings  of  the  house.  One  morning,  while 
Mademoiselle  Clairon  was  studying  in  bed, 
Gaillard  penetrated  to  the  chamber  door,  and 
exclaimed,  in  impassioned  accents,  that  he 
was  going  to  cast  himself  on  his  knees  before 
her.  Our  actress,  l.ighly  incensed  that  any 
one  should  dare  to  appear  in  her  presence  at 
such  an  unseemly  hour,  without  more  ado 
sprang  out  of  bed,  and  armed  with  her  anger 
and  a  trusty  poker,  unceremoniously  drove 
the  audacious  madrigalist  not  only  out  of  the 
room,  but  out  of  the  house  also.  Gaillard, 
indignant  at  being  thus  treated  by  an  actress 
whose  adventures  were  already  matter  of 
public  notoriety,  wrote  his  famous  book — a 
book,  it  must  be  admitted,  utterly  destitute 
of  either  style,  wit,  or  vigor — entitled,  Hi»- 
toire  de  Mademoiselle  Fretillon.  Gaillard 
was  amply  and  cruelly  avenged  for  his  igno¬ 
minious  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Clairon,  for  this  disgraceful  libel 
saddened  her  fairest  years.  Uis  victim,  how¬ 
ever,  was  herself  in  turn  avenged,  for  so 
violent  was  the  outcry  raised  by  the  public 
against  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  that 
Gaillard  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  a 
hasty  flight  from  the  kingdom. 

It  would  take  a.  “  forty  author  power”  to 
follow  our  heroine  through  all  the  scenes, 
adventures,  and  follies  of  her  early  years,  a 
faithful  narration  of  which  would  fill  at  least 
a  dozen  volumes,  and  would  moreover,  we 
fear,  but  little  edify  our  readers.  From 
Rouen,  Mademoiselle  Clairon  proceeded  to 
Lille*  and  from  thence  to  Ghent,  from  which 
last  named  town  she  was  obliged  to  make  a 
nocturnal  flight,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
power  of  a  British  General,  who  wanted, 
right  or  wrong,  to  marry  her,  and  carry  her 
otf  with  him  to  England.  At  Dunkirque, 
whither  she  had  sought  shelter  from  her 
ardent  lover,  she  received,  through  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  place,  an  order  to  appear  on 
the  Parisian  stage.  Much  had  been  spoken 
of  Fretillon,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  judged  in  their  wisdom  that  so  pretty  a 
girl  should  belong  by  right  to  the  Parisians 
only.  At  the  Opera  she  accordingly  appear¬ 
ed  as  Venue  in  the  opera  of  Hesione.  Al¬ 
though  an  indifferent  musician,  she  was  much 
applauded,  for  in  those  days  people  applaud¬ 
ed  beauty  as  well  as  talent. 

Shortly  afterwards  Mademoiselle  Clairon 
quitted  the  Opera,  and  made  her  first  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  Comedie-Fran^aise  in  the  part  of 
PKedre.  In  the  provinces  she  had  played 
chiefly  the  eoubretlee,  and  at  the  Comedie- 
Fran^aise  she  was  engaged  to  double  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  Dangeville.  Previous,  however,  to 
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signing  her  engagement,  she  declared,  to  the 
real  surprise  of  the  comedians,  that  it  was 
er  intention  to  perform  the  great  tragic 
parts  ;  to  this  request  the  comedians  assent^, 
stipulating  merely  that  she  should  sing  and 
dance  in  the  musical  pieces.  They  were  all 
thoroughly  convinced  that  she  would  be 
hissed  on  her  debut,  and  hence  be  compelled 
to  sing  and  dance  only.  It  so  happened 
that  during  her  provincial  career  she  had 
played  four  or  five  tragic  parts.  Marshal  Sar- 
razin  having  accidentally  seen  her  play  the 
character  of  Kriphile,  at  Rouen,  had  pre¬ 
dicted  that  she  would  one  day  be  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  French  stage.  She  was  anxious 
most  probably  to  show  the  world  that  Sar- 
razin’s  judgment  was  a  correct  one.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  her  dehut  the  comedians  had  in¬ 
dulged  in  many  a  hearty  laugh  at  what  they 
deemed  the  absurd  pretensions  of  the  proud 
Hippolyte.  She  disdained  to  rehearse  her 
part ;  and  on  the  morning  of  her  debut  she 
sent  a  message  to  the  theatre  to  say  that  she 
was  ready  to  appear,  and  only  awaited  the 
rising  of  the  curtain.  All  Paris  flocked  on 
that  evening  to  the  Comedie-Fran^aisein  the 
expectation  of  having  a  good  laugh  at  little 
Fretillon;  but  scarcely  had  she  given  utter¬ 
ance  to  the  first  few  lines  of  her  part  when 
the  entire  audience  rose  enthusiastically ;  it 
was  no  longer  little  Clairon,  the  charming 
Fretillon  who  played  the  $oubrette»,  it  was 
Phedre  herself,  in  all  her  sovereign  splendor, 
in  all  the  majesty  of  pa.ssion.  “  Ilow  tall 
•he  is  !”  “  How  beautiful  she  is !”  were  the 

exclamations  heard  on  all  sides.  From  this 
time  forth  Mademoiselle  Clairon  was  sur- 
naroed  Melpomene,  and  became  the  idol  of 
the  Parisians. 

The  Comedie-Fran^ais  was  at  that  period 
so  well  administered,  it  possessed  such  intel¬ 
ligent  protectors,  that  even  the  first  subjects 
of  the  troop  could  scarcely  live  on  their 
salaries.  “  We  were  poor,”  writes  Made¬ 
moiselle  Clairon,  “  and  unable  to  await  the 
payment  of  what  was  due  to  us,  and  every 
week  we  would  vainly  solicit  M.  de  Boulogne, 
then  Comptroller-General,  for  the  payment 
of  the  arrears  of  the  king’s  pension.”  But 
no  one  paid  them,  and  Louis  XV.  less 
than  all  the  rest.  Thus  we  find  that  Made¬ 
moiselle  Clairon — the  star  of  the  Tneatre 
Francaise— owed  to  her  beauty,  and  not  to 
her  talents,  the  Indian  robes  and  diamonds 
which  she  wore.  As  she  was  fond  of  chang¬ 
ing  both  her  finery  and  her  lovers,  it  would 
frequently  happen  that  she  would  be  left 
without  either  lovers  or  finery.  One  day 
Maishal  Richelieu  called  upon  her  to  request 


the  honor  of  her  presence  at  one  of  his  fetes. 
She  refused.  “  Why  ?”  demanded  the  Mar¬ 
shal.  “  I  have  no  dress  to  wear  !”  Riche¬ 
lieu  burst  out  laughing.  “  You  have  dresses 
of  all  countries,  of  all  tastes,  and  all  fancies.” 

**  No  more,  I  can  assure  you,  than  one  single 
dress  besides  the  one  you  now  see  on  my 
back.  Our  scanty  receipts  have  compelled 
me  to  sell  everything  valuable  1  could  spare, 
and  what  remains  is  in  pawn  ;  I  can  only 
show  mybelf  on  the  stage.” 

Like  all  true  talents.  Mademoiselle  Clairon 
had  more  than  one  enemy  who  denied  her 
influence  over  the  public.  The  critic  Freron 
declared  that  her  stentorian  tones  deafened 
the  ears  without  moving  the  heart.  Grimm, 
who  came  to  France  during  the  height  of  the 
actress’s  triumph,  spoke  of  the  srpieakings  of 
her  voice.  •*  iSqueakings,  if  you  please,” 
said  Diderot,  “  but  these  squeakings,  as  you 
call  them,  have  become  the  accents  of  pas¬ 
sion.” 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Mademoiselle 
Clairon  hired,  at  the  rate  of  12,000  livres  a 
year,  the  little  house  in  the  Rue  des  Marais, 
formerly  inhabited  by  Racine.  “  They  tell 
me,”  she  writes  in  her  Memoire  “  that 
Racine  dwelt  there  for  forty  years  with  all 
his  family ;  that  it  was  there  he  died  ;  and 
that,  after  his  time,  it  was  there  lived  and  died 
the  touching  Adrienne  Lecouvreur.  The 
walls  alone  of  this  house,”  I  said  to  myself, 
”  ought  to  suffice  to  make  me  feel  the  sub- , 
limity  of  the  poet,  and  enable  me  to  reach 
the  talent  of  the  actress.  It  is  in  this  sanc¬ 
tuary'  that  I  ought  to  live  and  die.”  All  the 
poets  of  the  day  visited  Mademoiselle  Clairon 
in  “  this  sanctuary,”  which  we  very  much 
fear  was  on  several  occasions  somewhat  pro¬ 
faned.  The  quite  family  dinner  which  Racine 
had  showed  his  good  sense  and  taste  in  pre¬ 
ferring  to  the  dinner  spread  on  the  king’s 
table,  was  now  replaced  by  the  licentious 
petit  souper ;  and  the  gay  but  frequently  im¬ 
pure,  and  even  blasphemous  chanson,  was 
now  he.srd  in  spots  consecrated  by  the  genius 
of  Racine,  where  the  poet  had  so  frequently 
let  fall  his  Alexandrines  as  from  a  golden  harp. 

Mademoiselle  Clairon,  however,  had  be¬ 
come  the  heroine  of  the  Comedie-Fran«;aise. 
She  had,  if  not  eclipsed,  at  least  in  some 
measure  cast  into  the  shade  Mademoiselles 
Dumesnil,  Gaussin,  and  Dangeville.  She 
maintained  her  sceptre  until  1762.  This,  it 
must  be  said,  was  the  golden  era  of  the 
French  stage,  for  in  addition  to  these  four 
celebrated  actresses,  such  names  could  be 
cited  as  Mole,  Grandval,  Bellecour,  Lekain, 
Preville,  and  Brizard.  Mademoiselle  Clairon, 
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with  her  soleinn  air  and  majestic  gait,  was 
the  presiding  genius  of  this  brilliant  republic 
— a  republic  of  kings  and  queens.  Others, 
it  might  be  said,  possessed  either  more  talent 
or  more  beauty,  but  Mademoiselle  Clairon 
possessed  renown. 

8he  reigned  fifteen  years. 

In  the  year  1702,  although  now  approach¬ 
ing  her  decline.  Mademoiselle  Clairon  was 
still  spoken  of  as  a  theatrical  marvel.  We 
find  the  following  lines  referring  to  her  in 
Bachaumont’s  Menioires  SffreU,  under  the 
date  of  January  20th ;  “  Mademoiselle  Clairon 
is  still  the  heroine  ;  the  mere  announcement 
of  her  name  is  sufficient  to  draw  a  crowded 
house  ;  so  soon  as  she  appears  the  applause 
is  enthusiastic ;  her  acting  is  a  finished  work 
of  art.  She  has  great  nobility  of  gesture  in 
the  head  ;  it  is  the  Melpomene  arranged  by 
Phidias.”  The  same  journalist  afterwards 
passes  the  entire  troop  in  review  with  exqui¬ 
site  delicacy  of  touch.  Take,  for  example, 
this  note  on  Mademoiselle  Dumesnil ;  “  'I’his 
actress  drinks  like  a  coachman  ;  and  on  the 
night  she  plays,  her  lackey  is  always  in  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  coulisses,  bottle  in  hand,  to 
slake  her  insatiable  thirst.” 

In  place  of  a  lackey  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 
Mademoiselle  Clairon  had  in  the  coulisses  an 
entire  court  of  dissipated  marquises,  licen¬ 
tious  abbes,  and  chirping  poets.  Marmontel, 
one  evening,  during  a  tavern  supper,  found 
her  sublime.  Marmontel  was  then  a  young 
scholar,  rhyming  tragedies,  which  the  actors 
deigned  to  play  and  the  public  to  applaud, 
out  of  respect  for  Voltaire,  who  had  grant¬ 
ed  him  a  certificate  of  genius.  He  supped 
silently  beside  the  eminent  actress,  think¬ 
ing  much  more  of  composing  a  part  for 
her  than  of  speaking  to  her  of  love.  “  What 
ails  you  ?”  said  Clairon  to  him  all  at  once ; 
“  you  are  sad  ;  I  hope  you  are  not  offer¬ 
ing  me  such  an  affront  as  to  be  compos¬ 
ing  a  tragedy  during  our  supper  ?”  Mar¬ 
montel  had  the  wit  to  reply  that  he  wa.s  sad 
bee  luse  he  was  in  love.  “  Child,”  replied 
Clairon,  “is  that  the  way  you  receive  the 
gifts  of  your  good  genius?”  “  Yes,  be¬ 
cause  I  love  you.”  Well,  then,  fall  on  your 
knees ;  I  will  raise  you,  and  we  will  love  each 
other  as  long  as  we  can.”  History  does 
not  inform  us  how  long  this  attachment 
lasted,  but  it  was  not  of  very  considerable 
duration.  Marmontel  has  related  with  the 
utmost  complaisance,  all  the  details  of  his 
follies  with  I^a  Clairon,  in  that  whimsical 
book  of  his  entitled  “  Mtmoirtt  (fun  fire 
pour  giTvir  a  f  ingtruetion  de  »et  Enfant. 

The  Marquis  de  Ximenes  was  also  one  of 


the  adorers  of  the  great  comedian ;  they 
loved  like  the  Arcadian  shepherds  and  shep¬ 
herdesses,  but  a  single  mot  put  Cupid  to 
flight  forever.  Some  one  happened  to  say 
one  night  in  the  green-room  of  the  Comedie 
Fran^aise,  that  the  Marquis  de  Ximenes  had 
turned  Clairon’s  head.  “  Yes,”  replied  she, 
arriving  at  that  instant,  “  on  the  other  side." 
The  Marquis’s  love  was  not  proof  against  this 
insult;  the  following  day  he  relumed  the 
portrait  of  his  inamorata,  with  these  words 
written  in  pencil  beneath  it ;  “  This  crayon 
drawing  is  like  human  beauty  ;  it  fades  in 
the  sunshine.  Do  not  forget  that  your  sun 
has  long  risen.” 

Mademoiselle  Clairon  was  not  celebrated 
in  France  alone ;  all  the  foreign  theatres 
summoned  her  by  the  voice  of  kings  and 
queens.  Garrick  came  to  Paris  expressly  to 
see  her  play  in  Cinna.  So  delighted  was  he 
with  the  talent  of  the  actress,  that  he  caused 
a  design  to  be  engraved  representing  Made¬ 
moiselle  Clairon  arrayed  in  all  the  attributes 
of  tragedy,  her  arm  resting  upon  a  pile  of 
books  on  which  might  be  read  the  names  of 
Corneille,  Racine,  Crebillon,  and  Voltaire, 
By  her  side  stood  Melpomene,  crowning  her 
with  laurel.  Beneath  the  design  were  in- 
seribed  these  four  lines,  composed  by  Gar¬ 
rick  himself : 

J’ai  prddit  qne  Clairon  illnstrerait  la  scene, 

Ct  nion  espoir  n’a  point  ete  d^cn, 

Lnngtemps  Clairon  couronna  Melpomene, 

Melpomene  lui  rend  ce  qu’elle  en  a  rr9u. 

These  lame  verses  quickly  made  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  fashionable  world.  The  enthusi¬ 
astic  admirers  of  the  actress  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  contented  with  this  homage  paid  by 
one  sovereign  of  the  stage  to  another ;  they 
instituted  the  order  of  the  medallion  ;  medals 
were  struck,  bearing  Garrick’s  device,  and 
with  these  they  decorated  themselves  as 
proudly  as  though  they  had  borne  the  Grand 
Cordon  itself. 

Our  heroine  had  now  attained  the  culmi¬ 
nating  point  of  her  renown.  She  ruled  with 
despotic  sway,  not  only  the  stage,  but  the 
world  of  fashion  ;  and  in  speaking  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  the  reigning  favorite,  she 
even  dared  to  say  that  “  she  owed  her  roy¬ 
alty  to  chance,  while  /  owe  mine  to  the 
power  of  my  genius.”  In  vain  did  her  nu¬ 
merous  enemies  strive  to  oppose  her  triumphs 
by  all  the  means  in  their  power ;  she  had 
only  to  show  herself  in  order  to  baffie  all 
their  machinations.  “In  the  world,”  wrote 
Diderot,  “those  who  wished  to  ridicule  her 
could  not  refrain  from  admiring  her  majestic 
eloquence.”  She  carried  her  sceptre,  to  o 
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with  a  high  hand.  One  day,  when  she  was 
playing  at  the  Theatre  F ran9aise,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  a  free  performance,  given  by  order 
ot  the  king  to  the  Parisians,  she  came  on  the 
stage  between  the  two  pieces,  and  threw 
handfuls  of  money  into  the  pit.  The  worthy 
Parisians  were  gulled  by  this  piece  <»f  theat¬ 
rical  quackery,  and  cried  with  enthusiasm, 
as  they  scrambled  for  the  silver,  Vive  le 
Roi  !  Vive  MadeinoieelU  Clairon  !  She  had 
braved  Madame  de  Pompadour ;  she  dared 
to  brave  the  king  himself,  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  public  would  revolt  rather  than 
lose  her.  At  her  table  she  received  the  cream 
of  Parisian  society — such  as  Mesdames  de 
Chabrillant,  d’Aguillon,  de  Villeroy,  de  la 
Valliere,  de  Forcalquier,  «feo.;  she  was  also  a 
frequent  guest  at  the  tables  of  Madame  du 
Deffaiit  and  Madame  Geoffrin,  who  deigned 
occasionally  to  gather  the  pearls  of  her  wit. 
The  celebrated  Russian  princess,  Madame  de 
Galitzin,  amazed  at  the  talent  of  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Clairon,  desired  to  leave  her  a  regal 
souvenir  of  her  admiration.  "  What  will  you 
have,  Clairon?”  asked  she,  one  evening  at 
supper.  “  My  portrait,  painted  by  Vanloo,” 
replied  the  actress.  The  painter,  flattered 
by  this  preference,  was  anxious  that  the  por¬ 
trait  should  be  worthy  at  the  same  time  of 
Madame  de  Galitzin,  Mademoiselle  Clairon, 
and  himself ;  he  painted  the  actress  as  Medea, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  torch,  and  in  the  other 
a  poinaid  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  her 
children.  Louis  XV.  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  this  picture :  and  if  we  are  to  believe  one 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  he  paid  a  visit 
one  morning  for  this  express  purpose  to  the 
atelier  of  Vanloo.  llis  Majesty  highly  com¬ 
plimented  both  the  artist  and  his  models. 
“You  are  fortunate,”  said  he  to  Carl  Van¬ 
loo,  “  in  having  such  a  sitter  ;”  and  turning 
to  Mademoiselle  Clairon — “You  are  fortu¬ 
nate,  Mademoiselle,  in  having  such  a  painter 
to  immortalize  your  features.  It  is  my  ear¬ 
nest  wish  to  bear  a  share  in  this  work ;  I  am 
the  only  person  who  can  put  a  frame  on  this 
picture  worthy  of  it,  and  I  desire  that  it  may 
be  as  l>eautiful  a  one  as  possible  ;  and  fur¬ 
ther,  it  is  my  wish  that  this  portrait  be  en¬ 
graved.”  The  frame  cost  five  thousand  liv- 
res,  and  the  engraving  ten  thousand. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  endeavored 
to  chronicle  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  he¬ 
roine’s  grandeur;  we  must  now,  as  faithful 
historians,  relate  the  history  of  her  decline 
and  fall.  Mademoiselle  Clairon  counted 
among  her  enemies  Laharpe  and  Freron; 
Laharpe,  because  she  had  obstinately  refused 
to  play  in  his  tragedies ;  Freron,  because  she 


[Nov., 

had  preferred  Voltaire  to  him.  Laharpe 
avenged  himself  with  his  tongue,  Freron  with 
his  pen.  About  this  period,  a  certain  ac¬ 
tress,  by  name  Mademoiselle  Doligny,  was 
attracting  notice  at  the  Theatre  Fran^aise; 
Freron  protected  her;  he^  judged  that  the 
moment  was  a  favorable  one  to  delineate  her 
portrait  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Clairon,  and  he  did  so  accordingly. 
The  first,  in  the  opinion  of  the  journalist, 
was  a  mo<iel  of  grace  and  sensibility ;  the 
second,  an  abandoned  woman,  destitute  alike 
of  heart,  soul,  or  intellect.  In  Freron’s  jour¬ 
nal,  Mademoiselle  Clairon  was  not  alluded  to 
by  name,  but  she  had  the  bad  taste  to  recog¬ 
nize  herself  in  the  portrait  drawn  by  the 
critic.  Filled  with  shame  and  rage,  she  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  and 
threatened  to  withdraw  from  the  theatre  un¬ 
less  instant  justice  was  executed  upon  that 
horrible  Freron.  All  Paris  was  in  commo¬ 
tion  ;  the  king  hastily  summoned  a  meeting 
of  his  privy  council,  and  a  warrant  was  sign¬ 
ed  far  the  committal  of  Freron.  The  police-  * 
officers,  according  to  order,  came  to  seize  his 
person.  What  could  he  oppose  to  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  ?  Our  critic  imagined  a  vio¬ 
lent  fit  of  the  gout ;  he  uttered  cries  of  an¬ 
guish,  and  declared  that  he  could  not  move 
a  finger  without  suffering  tortures.  This 
momentous  affair  occurred  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1775;  in  a  journal  of  the  16lh, 
we  find  the  following  notice:  “The  quarrel 
between  Freron  and  Mademoiselle  Clairon, 
alius  the  pamphleteer  Aliboron  and  Queen 
Cleopatra,  makes  a  great  noise  both  at  court 
and  in  the  city;  Monsieur  I’Abbd  de  Voi- 
senon,  having,  at  the  solicitation  of  some 
friends  of  the  former,  written  a  very  palhelic 
letter  to  M.  le  Due  de  Duras,  gentleman  of 
the  chamber,  the  latter  replied  to  the  abbo, 
whom  be  highly  esteemed,  that  it  was  the 
only  favor  he  believed  it  his  duty  to  refuse 
him,  that  this  reijuest  could  be  granted  only 
at  the  personal  solicitation  of  Mademoiselle 
Clairon.”  Gloiious  times  these,  truly,  when 
a  journalist,  a  man,  moreover,  possessed  of 
more  than  one  title  to  respect,  should  be 
threatened  with  imprisonment  for  expressing 
an  opinion  about  an  actress,  or,  what  was  an 
alternative  much  more  humiliating,  that  he 
should  owe  his  pardon  to  the  actress  whom 
he  had  offended.  Sooner  than  submit  to 
such  degradation,  Freron  declared  that  he 
would  suffer  a  thousand  deaths.  Strange  as 
it  may  appear,  this  ridiculous  affair  was  not 
only  debated  before  the  king,  but  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  feet  of  the  queen  also.  Marie 
Leezinska,  who  loved  to  show  clemency,  or- 
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dered  that  Freron  should  be  pardoned,  but 
llademoiselle  Cluiron  would  not  abide  by 
the  queen’s  decision  ;  she  declared  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  chamber  that  if  Freron  were 
not  punished,  she  would  certainly  withdraw 
from  the  theatre.  Awful  was  the  commo¬ 
tion.  Mademoiselle  Clarion  demanded  an 
audience  of  M.  le  Due  de  ChoiseuI,  prime 
minister,  which  was  graciously  acceded. 
“Justice  !”  cried  she,  with  her  stage  accent,' 
as  soon  as  the  minister  appeared.  “  Made¬ 
moiselle,”  replied  the  duke,  with  mock  grav¬ 
ity,  “  we  both  of  us  perform  upon  a  great 
stage ;  but  there  is  this  difference  between 
us :  that  you  can  choose  your  parts,  and  you 
have  only  to  show  yourself  to  be  applauded  ; 
whilst  I,  on  the  contrary,  have  not  this  priv¬ 
ilege,  and  what  is  still  worse,  as  soon  as  I 
make  my  appearance  I  am  hissed  ;  let  me  do 
my  best  or  my  worst,  it  is  all  the  same ;  1 
am  criticised,  ridiculed,  abused,  condemned, 
yet  fur  all  that  I  remain  at  my  post,  and  if 
you  take  ray  advice  you  will  do  the  same. 
Let  us  then,  both  of  us,  sacrifice  our  private 
resentments  to  the  good  of  our  country,  and 
serve  it,  e<»ch  in  our  own  way.  to  the  best  of 
our  power.  And,  besides,  the  queen  hav¬ 
ing  pardoned,  you  can,  without  compromis¬ 
ing  your  dignity,  imitate  her  majesty’s  clem¬ 
ency.” 

In  a  journal  of  the  2l8t  of  February  we, 
read  as  follows ; — “  The  queen  of  the  stage 
has  held  a  meeting  of  her  friends,  presided 
over  by  the  Due  de  Duras,  at  which  it  was 
determined  that  M.  de  Saint  Florentin  should 
be  threatened  with  the  immediate  desertion 
of  the  entire  troop  unless  speedy  justice  were 
done  to  the  modern  Melpomene  for  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  Freron.  This  line  of  conduct  has 
greatly  disturbed  M.  de  Saint  Florentin,  and 
this  minister  has  written  to  the  queen,  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  affair  has  become  one  of  the 
vastest  importance ;  that  for  a  length  of  time 
matter  of  such  serious  import  has  not  been 
discussed  at  court  (!)  that  in  fact  the  court 
is  divided  into  two  factions  on  the  question, 
and  that,  despite  his  profound  respect  for 
the  commands  of  her  Majesty,  he  much  fears 
he  will  be  compelled  to  obey  the  original 
orders  of  the  king.”  In  the  end,  however, 
Freron  was  .saved  from  imprisonment  by  a 
combination  of  three  circumstances,  viz.,  the 
gout  which  he  had  not,  the  clemency  of 
Marie  Leezinska,  but  chiefly  because,  mira~ 
bile  dictu.  Mademoiselle  Clairon  herself  was 
sent  to  For  I’Eveque ! 

In  the  annals  of  the  French  stage  there 
are  few  stories  more  supremely  ridiculous 
than  that  of  the  comedians  in  ordinary  to 


the  king,  who,  at  the  moment  of  commenc¬ 
ing  the  performance,  refused  to  play  because 
his  Majesty  had  added  to  the  tror>p  an  indi¬ 
vidual  whom  they  judged  unworthy  of  being 
a  member  of  their  aristocratic  body.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Clairon  was  at  the  head  of  this  re¬ 
volt  also,  but  her  star  was  beginning  to  pale 
in  the  theatrical  firmament,  her  crown  of  rosea 
was  beginning  to  show  its  thorns.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion,  the  pit,  exasperated  to  the  highest  point 
at  not  having  its  accustomed  entertainment, 
angrily  shouted  aloud  La  Clairon  d  fhopital. 
Her  fate  was  sealed  !  The  pit  of  a  theatre  is  for 
the  actors  the  Praetorian  guard.  This  mo¬ 
mentous  event  occurred  on  the  16lh  of  April, 
1775;  on  the  ensuing  day  the  papers  con¬ 
tained  the  following  announcement:  “As¬ 
tonishing  fermentation  in  Paris !  A  special 
Privy  Council  has  been  held  at  the  house  of 
M.  de  Sartines,  at  which  it  was  determined 
that  the  culprits  in  the  late  theatrical  emeute 
should  be  sent  to  For  I’Evdque,  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Clairon  receives  the  visits  of  the  court 
and  city.”  That  very  day,  however,  she 
went  to  For  I’Evdque  before  that  rascal  Fre¬ 
ron,  to  use  her  own  expression  to  the  Intend- 
ant  of  Paris.  Next  morning  Sophie  Arnould 
related  the  story  of  her  capture  in  almost 
these  words :  “  Frelillon  was  in  the  height 
and  glory  of  her  receptions,  playing  the 
grand  lady  to  the  admiration  of  all,  when  an 
unannounced  visitor  made  his  appearance,  in 
the  shape  of  a  police  officer,  who  very  un¬ 
ceremoniously  desired  her  to  follow  him  to 
For  I'Evdipie,  by  order  of  the  king.  ‘  I  am 
submissive  to  the  commands  of  his  Majesty,' 
said  she,  with  her  usual  pompous  stage  ac¬ 
cent  ;  ‘  my  property,  my  person,  my’^  life  are 
in  his  hand.s ;  but  my  honor  will  remain  in¬ 
tact,  for  even  the  king  himself  cannot  touch 
that.’  ‘Very  true.  Mademoiselle,’  replied 
the  alguazil,  ‘  for  where  there  is  nothing,  the 
king  necessarily  loses  his  rights.’  ” 

At  For  I’Ev^tjue,  Mademoiselle  Clairon 
found  not  a  cell,  but  an  apartment,  which 
her  fiiends,  the  Duchesses  of  Villeroy  and 
de  Duras,  and  Madame  de  Sauvigny,  had 
furnished  for  her  with  great  magnificence. 
We  read,  in  a  journal  of  the  20th  of  April : 
“  Mademoiselle  Clairon  converts  into  a  tri¬ 
umph  a  punishment  which  was  intended  as 
a  humiliation.  A  crowd  of  carriages  besiege 
the  gates  of  the  prison ;  she  gives,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  divine  suppers ;  in  short,  is  leading, 
at  For  I’Eveque,  a  life  of  princely  luxury.” 
This  method  of  imprisoning  actresses  was 
not,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  very  cruel  one. 
One  might  say  they  kept  open  house,  for 
there  they  received  their  lovers  and  friends. 
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and  supped  from  night  till  morning;  and 
then,  as  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  luxurious 
captivity,  so  soon  as  their  incarceration  be¬ 
came  a  little  wearisome,  there  was  always  to 
be  found  some  accomodating  physician,  who 
would  seriously  declare  that  their  lives  were 
in  danger.  So  it  was  in  this  instance  ;  for, 
after  a  week’s  feasting,  Mademoiselle  Clairon 
was  authorized,  thanks  to  the  certificate  of 
the  jail  doctor,  to  return  to  her  own  house, 
where  she  was  directed  to  consider  herself  a 
prisoner  for  the  space  of  thirteen  days  more. 

A  deputation  from  the  king  .and  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  chamber,  shortly  afterwards 
waited  upon  her,  to  solicit  her  re-appearance 
on  the  stage  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  but 
she  had  still  at  heart  the  terrible  words,  La 
Clairon  ii  rhopital.  “It  is  not,”  she  said, 
“  the  king  who  ought  to  solicit  my  re-appeaf- 
ance  at  a  theatre  he  never  visits ;  it  is  the 
public ;  I  await  the  orders  of  the  public." 
But  the  fickle  public  had  had  time,  during 
the  short  absence  of  its  former  sovereign,  to 
choose  another  queen  :  it  chose  two,  indeed 
— Mademoiselle  Dubois  and  Mademoiselle 
Raucourt — queens  of  a  day,  it  is  true,  but 
still  sufficiently  regal  to  dethrone  the  ancient 
one.  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  dreading  forget¬ 
fulness  like  death,  no  longer  willing  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  a  public  that  had  adored  her  for 
twenty  years  only,  had  horses  put  to  her 
carriage  one  day,  and  took  her  departure 
from  Paris.  “  1  am  ill,”  she  said  ;  “  I  am 
going  to  consult  Tronchin ;”  but  it  was  to 
Voltaire  she  went,  and  the  little  theatre  of 
Femey  ere  long  rang  with  her  stentorian  ac¬ 
cents. 

She  returned  to  Paris  in  the  winter,  and 
found  winter  every  where:  in  her  deserted 
house,  among  her  forgetful  friends,  and  also 
among  her  scattered  lovers.  She  resumed, 
however,  her  former  train  of  life,  but  the 
grain  of  sadness  sown  in  her  heart  had 
germinated.  In  vain  did  she  summon  the 
ilite  of  Parisian  society  to  her  exquisite  jxtits 
tempers ;  in  vain  did  she  receive  the  oaths 
and  protestations  of  M.  de  Valbelle,  and  line 
her  carriage  with  silk,  in  an  attempt  to  vie 
in  luxury  with  the  brilliant  Guimard.  She 
suffered  deeply,  for  she  had  lost,  at  the  same 
time,  both  her  youth  and  her  glory ;  she 
was  fated  to  live,  from  henceforth,  upon  two 
tombs. 

We  will  pass  over  in  silence  that  portion 
of  our  heroine’s  life  which  she  spent  at  the 
court  of  the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  a  petty 
German  prince,  fashioned  upon  the  model  of 
Louis  XV.,  who  was  accustomed  to  leave  to 
bis  mistresses  the  care  of  his  dominions,  and 


who  had  offered  her  bis  heart  and  a  share 
of  his  palace.  Though  her  position  at  the 
Margrave’s  court  was  an  equivocal  one 
enough,  it  .cannot  be  denied  that  during  her 
sojourn  there  she  did  a  great  deal  of  good : 
debts,  old  and  new,  were  gradually  liquidat¬ 
ed,  taxes  reduced,  agriculture  usefully  pro¬ 
tected,  and  the  city  of  Anspach  adorned 
with  a  monumental  fountain ;  white  the 
Clairon  Hospital,  one  of  her  last  gifts  to  the 
community,  put  the  crowning  grace  to  her 
numerous  benefactions,  and  rendered  her 
name  universally  beloved,  by  the  poorer 
classes  especially.  Bom  thirteen  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Margrave,  she  might  almost  have 
been  his  mother,  and  he,  indeed,  used  to 
give  her  this  title ;  but  court  intrigue  was 
brought  into  play  to  dethrone  the  gray-haired 
Egeria,  and  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years, 
she  quitted  forever  the  scene  of  her  diplo¬ 
matic  labors,  and  returned,  once  more,  to 
Paris,  poorer,  by  a  great  deal,  than  when 
she  had  left  it.  The  illustrious  actress,  who 
formerly  had  a  coach  and  four,  and  had  seen 
all  Paris  at  her  feet,  now  fell  into  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  poverty.  But  such  is  ever  the  end 
of  those  charming  butterflies  which  shine 
only  in  the  morning  of  life..  Mademoiselle 
Guimard,  for  exa'mple,  who,  in  the  spring 
time  of  her  success,  when  she  had  in  her 
magnificent  hotel  a  private  theatre  and  a 
winter  garden,  bad  refused  the  hand  of  a 
prince,  was  very  glad,  in  after  life,  to  marry 
her  dancing-master.  Sophy  Arnould,  again, 
after  having  spent  her  early  years  in  almost 
unexamplea  luxury  and  profusion,  went,  un¬ 
complainingly,  when  her  winter  had  set  in,  to 
seek  shelter  and  a  morsel  of  bread  at  the 
hands  of  her  hairdresser.  Mademoiselle 
Clairon,  who  had  lived  as  a  queen  and  a 
sultana,  who  never  deigned  to  hold  a  needle 
in  her  fingers,  and  had  seen  all  the  grand 
seigneurs  of  an  entire  generation  humbly 
kissing  the  dust  at  her  feet,  found  herself,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  reduced  to  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  mending,  with  her  own  hands,  her  rag¬ 
ged  dresses,  of  making  her  own  bed,  and 
sweeping  out  every  morning  the  dust  of  her 
poor  and  solitary  chamber.  But,  ever  a 
woman  of  strong  mind,  she  bore  her  poverty 
bravely  ;  she  turned  philosopher,  like  ail  the 
rest  of  them,  in  those  days,  and,  when  some 
old  friend  or  acquaintance  chanced  to  call, 
she  would,  in  conversation,  live  all  her  bright 
days  o’er  again. 

By  degrees,  however,  she  met  with  some 
friends,  and  managed  to  scrape  together 
some  small  portion  of  her  scattered  wealth. 
A  worthy  bourpeoise  family  took  her  under 
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their  protection,  and  a  few  rays  of  wintry 
sunshine  illumined  her  declining  years.  En¬ 
tirely  engrossed  with  her  philosophy,  she 
wrote  much,  and  more  than  one  of  her  works 
is  worthy  of  being  placed  beside  those  of  J. 
J.  Rousseau.  In  addition  to  her  Mimoiret, 
Mademoiselle  Clairon  wrote  a  prodigious 
number  of  letters;  the  Comte  de  Valbelle 
had  received  for  his  own  share  alone  the 
enormous  quantity  of  hfleen  hundred.  The 
loes  of  this  correspondence  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  by  the  style 
of  the  small  number  of  letters  which  remain, 
wherein  the  most  captious  criticism  can  | 
scarcely  discover  a  fault,  either  as  regards 
expression,  sensibility,  or  purity  of  style  and 
language. 

I  Her  Mimoirts,  however,  have  bad  the 
widest  circle  of  readers,  and  yet  even  this 
book,  which  was  given  to  the  world  by  the 
actress  as  a  faithful  narrative  of  her  life,  is 
far  from  being  the  accurate  mirror  she  evi¬ 
dently  intended  the  public  to  suppose. 
Whether  through  delicacy,  or  through  a 
fear  of  speaking  the  whole  truth,  she  has 
concealed  many  acts  of  her  life,  and  glided 
hastily  and  superficially  over  others.  What 
made  the  most  noise,  however,  in  her  book, 
was  the  celebrated  history  of  her  ghost. 
She  relates  circumstantially  in  her  Mimoiret 
the  various  malicious  pranks  played  upon 
her  for  some  years  by  the  ghost  of  a  young 
Breton,  whom  she  had  pitilessly  left  to  die 
of  love.  In  this  recital,  given  by  our  author¬ 
ess  to  the  world  with  the  utmost  seriousness 
and  good  faith,  we  can  easily  recognize  the 
natural  effect  of  those  visions  which  modem 
physiology  has  so  clearly  explained  and  ac¬ 
counted  for ;  and  as  she  quoted  witnesses  at 
the  same  time,  we  doubt  not  that  her  friends 
bad  humored  her  weakness,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  pleasing  her,  or  for  their  own 


amusement.  She  wrote,  moreover,  fifty 
years  after  the  event,  and  could  at  best  only 
translate  the  feeble  impressions  of  an  irre- 
flective  youth.  This  tale,  besides,  would 
not,  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  have  ever  seen 
the  light,  had  not  narratives  of  spirits  and 
apparitions  been  at  that  period  all  the  rage 
in  the  fashionable  circle  of  Paris. 

An  actress  who  dies  a  devotee  always  re¬ 
sembles  in  our  idea  a  boatman  pulling  lusti¬ 
ly  toward  an  unknown  shore,  upon  which  he 
ever  keeps  his  back  most  pertinaciously  turn¬ 
ed.  Tiie  actress  rows  all  her  life  among 
shoals  and  quicksands,  even  in  the  heyday 
of  her  youth  nourishing  a  most  unaccounta¬ 
ble  and  petrel-like  love  of  storms  and  tem¬ 
pests  ;  but  when,  in  the  evening  of  her  days, 
she  finds  that  her  poor,  frail  hark,  in  its 
shattered  and  leaky  condition  will  no  longer 
sustain  her,  but  is  ready  at  every  wave  to 
sink  and  leave  her  to  her  fate,  she  returns,  if 
there  is  yet  time,  and  falls  a  kneeling  sup¬ 
pliant  on  the  shore.  But  Mademoiselle 
Clairon  had  another  method  of  thinking; 
she  did  not  wish  to  die  a  devotee  on  the  plea 
that  she  dared  not  offer  to  her  Maker  a  heart 
profaned  during  half  a  century  by  every  hu¬ 
man  passion.  One  day  a  priest  having  set 
before  her  the  example  of  Mary  Magdalen, 
she  replied  that  Mary  Magdalen  had  repent¬ 
ed  in  her  youth,  she  could  still  sacrifice  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross  many  worldly  thoughts, 
and  hopes,  and  passions.  She  persisted, 
then,  in  dying  as  a  philosopher ;  believing  in 
God  as  the  philosophers  did :  by  the  mind 
that  reasons,  not  by  the  heart  which  feeb, 
and  believes,  and  loves.  IIow  true  it  is 
that  "  the  world  hy  wisdom  knows  not  God.” 

She  died  on  the  11th  Pluviose,  in  the 
year  XI.  of  the  Republic  one  and  indivisible, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  May 
she  rest  in  peace ! 
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From  the  Biographical  Magaiine.  i 

BENJAMIN  ROBERT  HAYDON. 


Hatdon  has  left  ample  memoriHls  of  him¬ 
self.  His  journals  fill  seven  and  twenty 
folio  volumes ;  and  his  autobiogrHphy  is 
completed  for  the  first  thirty-four  years  of 
his  life.  His  actions  and  sufferings  are  fully 
recorded — his  intentions  and  feelings — what 
he  thought  of  himself  and  what  he  thought 
of  the  world.  'If  cotemporaries  have  been 
unjust,  posterity  can  judge  “Every  man,” 
says  he,  “  who  has  suffered  for  a  principle, 
and  would  lose  his  life  for  its  success — who 
in  his  early  days  has  lieen  oppressed,  with¬ 
out  ever  giving  the  slightest  grounds  for  op¬ 
pression,  and  persecuted  to  ruin,  because  bis 
oppression  was  unmerited — who  has  incur- 
rea  the  hatred  of  his  enemies  exactly  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  became  convinced  they  were 
wrong — every  man,  who,  like  me,  has  eaten 
the  bitter  crust  of  poverty,  and  endured  the 
penalties  of  vice  and  wickedness,  where  he 
merited  tho  rewards  of  virtue  and  industry 
— should  write  his  own  life.”  Autobiogra¬ 
phies  have  at  least  this  advantage — whatever 
motives  actuate  the  penman,  whatever  color¬ 
ing  he  may  give  to  facts,  they  cannot  but  be 
characteristic.  If  full  of  self- laudation,  or 
written  in  artful  duplicity,  in  envy,  in  anger, 
these  faults  are  easily  discoverable,  and  so 
are  excellencies,  by  light  from  other  sources. 
No  man  could  long  deceive  a  people  by  his 
writings  respecting  himself ;  and  the  very 
attempt  with  its  accessories  would  soon  be 
regarded  as  significant  of  character. 

Benjamin  Robert  Hatdon  was  born  at 
Plymouth,  January  24th,  1786.  His  father 
was  a  bookseller  in  the  town,  a  lineal  de¬ 
scendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  De¬ 
von,  which  had  been  ruined  and  dispersed  by 
a  chancery  suit.  Like  his  ideal  partner  in 
misfortune,  Jarndyce  of  Bleak  House,  he 
seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  concerned 
about  the  changes  of  the  wind ;  and  west, 
south,  north,  or  east,  whatever  the  quarter, 
it  was  recorded  in  his  journal,  where  the 
most  important  and  trivial  notes  were  alike 
in  general  concluded  by  a  “  wind  W.  N.W.” 
or  some  similar  inscription.  Young  Benja¬ 
min  was  a  self-willed  and  passionate  child; 
but  the  charms  that  in  after  life  soothed 


many  a  troubled  moment,  w'ere  not  without 
power  over  the  scarce  fledged  nursling.  One 
day,  when  he  was  raving  in  ungovernable 
rage  his  mother  entered  the  room  with  a 
book  of  engravings  in  her  hand ;  it  was  a 
last  resource,  and  proved  effectual,  for  the 
“  pretty  pictures”  silenced  him,  and  he  be¬ 
came  so  interested  as  to  be  unwilling  to  part 
with  them  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  When 
six  years  old,  he  began  to  go  daily  to  school. 
This  was  a  period  of  great  excitement 
throughout  the  nation  and  the  world. 
All  eyes  were  directed  to  France,  and  the 
fearful  tragedy  acting  there  thrilled  the  age 
with  anxious  interest.  The  king  was  behead¬ 
ed,  and  strange  discussions  and  prophe.syings 
were  heard  on  every  hand.  Even  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  childhood,  was  affected.  French 
prisoners  crowded  Plymouth,  and  guillotines 
made  by  them  of  their  meat  bones,  were  sold 
at  the  prisons,  and  became  the  favorite  play¬ 
thing  of  the  day.  It  was  Benjamin’s  delight 
to  draw  this  insirument  of  terror,  with  Louis 
taking  leave  of  the  people  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
which  he  copied  from  a  print.  The  pencil, 
indeed,  had  become  his  constant  companion, 
and  he  even  ventured  to  wield  it  in  infantine 
caricature.  He  wus  now  sent  to  the  gram¬ 
mar  school,  then  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bidlake,  .a  man  of  versatile 
taste,  of  talent  a  patron  in  general,  kind- 
hearted,  yet  eccentric,  fond  of  country  excur¬ 
sions,  a  mimic  painter,  a  musician,  a  poet, 
but  fond  of  the  rhyming  dictionary,  and  ac¬ 
customed  to  scan  with  his  fingers.  Observing 
llaydon’s  love  of  art.  he  invited  him  with  a 
school-fellow  to  attend  him  in  his  painting- 
room  ;  but,  alas  for  the  old  gentleman  !  this 
was  a  fine  opportunity  for  boyish  mischiev¬ 
ousness.  As  he  turned  round  and  walked  to 
a  distance  to  study  the  effect  of  his  touches, 
his  observant  pupils  would  rub  out  or  dis¬ 
figure  what  he  had  done,  to  his  great  per¬ 
plexity  and  their  infinite  amusement.  On 
one  occasion  Benjamin’s  mate  was  dispatched 
with  orders  to  cut  off  the  skirl  of  an  old 
coat  to  clean  the  palette  with  ;  but  whether 
he  deemed  it  a  joke  or  made  a  mistake,  the 
skirt  of  the  best  Sunday  coat  was  sacrificed. 
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The  next  Sunday,  the  doctor  sallied  forth  as 
usual  in  his  great  coat,  but  on  removing  it  in 
the  %’estry  to  put  on  the  surplice,  what  was 
his  horror  when  the  clerk  exclaimed  in  sur¬ 
prise,  “  Sir,  sir,  somebody  has  cut  off  the 
skirt  of  your  coat !” 

The  head  man  in  the  binding  office  of  his 
father  was  a  Neapolitan  who  used  to  talk  to 
him  of  the  wonders  of  Italy,  of  Raphael  and 
the  Vatican,  and  who,  baring  his  muscular 
arm,  would  say,  ‘‘  Don’t  draw  de  landscape; 
draw  (It  feegoore,  master  Benjamin.”  Most 
of  the  half  holidays  were  spent  with  him, 
when  he  went  through  a  catechism  of  some 
hundreds  of  questions.  By  and  by,  master 
Benjamin  did  begin  to  draw  “  de  feegoore,"  to 
read  anatomical  books,  to  meditate  in  the 
fields,  to  discover  that  he  had  an  intellectual 
head,  and  to  fancy  himself  a  genius  and  an 
historical  painter ;  and  then,  with  true  school¬ 
boy  fickleness,  he  threw  aside  his  brushes  for 
the  cricket  bat,  or  in  riding,  or  swimming,  or 
some  less  creditable  sport,  gaily  passed 
the  days  away.  At  length,  the  measles 
came ;  and  in  this  extremity  the  neglected 
drawing  b>ok  was  welcomed  as  a  f.iend  that 
had  been  wronged,  and  with  a  secret  resolu¬ 
tion  of  future  constancy.  In  the  summer  of 
that  year,  he  drew  from  nature  for  the  first 
time ;  and  from  that  date  every  leisure  hour 
was  spent  in  devotion  to  the  art.  Time 
rolled  on  rapidly  enough ;  and  now  watching 
the  evolutions  of  volunteer  corps  that  were 
swarming  around,  now  sketching  with  Dr. 
Bidlake  in  some  sequestered  vale,  Benjamin 
had  nothing  of  which  to  complain.  His 
habits,  however,  were  lax.  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  discipline  of  a  boarding  school  would 
prove  a  proper  corrective.  He  was  accord¬ 
ingly  sent  to  Blympton  Grammar  School, 
where  Sir  Joshua  had  been  brought  up ;  and 
here,  instead  of  murdering  Homer,  and  V'ir- 
il,  he  was  compelled  to  do  homage  to  Ph«- 
rus  fur  a  while;  an  humiliation  unwelcome, 
but  profitable,  for  Virgil  and  Homer  came 
again  in  their  turn  and  for  the  last  six  months 
he  was  head  boy  of  the  establishment.  As 
he  was  designed  for  the  counting  house,  he 
was  forbidden  to  learn  drawing ;  but  his  al¬ 
lowance  of  money  was  spent  in  caricatures, 
which  he  copied  ;  and  such  was  his  skill,  that 
in  play-hours  the  boys  were  found  round  him, 
sketching  as  he  directed.  One  time  they  saw 
a  hunt  on  the  hills,  and  when  they  came 
home,  his  admirers  and  pupils  furnishing  him 
with  burnt  sticks,  he  drew  it  all  about  the 
hall  so  well,  that  it  was  permitted  to  remain 
for  some  w  eeks. 

From  riympton  he  was  sent  to  Exeter,  to 


be  perfected  in  merchants’  accounts;  but 
there  he  did  little,  save  take  a  few  lessons  in 
crayon-drawing  from  his  master’s  sons,  and 
distinguish  himself  by  doing  everything,  and 
anything,  rather  than  his  duty.  At  the  end 
of  six  months,  he  returned  to  Plymouth,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  his  father  for  seven  years  ; 
and  here  began  that  “  ceaseless  opposition 
which  he  encountered  through  life.”  He 
wortld  be  a  painter  ;  the  certain  independence 
that  the  business  eventually  offered,  was  un¬ 
worthy  of  regard  beside  the  object  of  his  am¬ 
bition.  Repugnance  to  work  daily  increased  ; 
the  ledger  and  the  counter,  and  the  shop  and 
the  customer,  and  the  town  and  the  people, 
were  all  hated.  He  rose  early,  and  sar  up 
late ;  he  ridiculed  the  prints  in  the  window  ; 
insulted  purchasers;  strolled  by  the  sea, 
whose  heaving  waves  and  boundless  freedom 
were  in  harmony  with  the  struggles  and  as¬ 
pirations  of  his  own  breast.  His  fond  father 
pointed  out  to  him  his  prospects  and  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  letting  so  tine  a  property  go  to 
ruin,  for  he  had  no  younger  brother.  “  Who 
has  put  this  stuff  in  your  head  ?”  “  Nobody ; 

I  always  have  had  it.”  ”  You  will  live  tore- 
pent.”  “Never,  my  dear  father,  I  would 
rather  die  in  the  trial.”  Friends  were  called 
in,  aunts  and  uncles  consulted,  but  still  his 
language  was  the  same.  At  this  crisis  he 
was  taken  ill,  and  in  a  bhort  time  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 
For  six  weeks  he  was  blind ;  at  last  he  fan¬ 
cied  he  saw  something  glittering,  put  out  his 
hand,  and  struck  it  against  a  silver  spoon. 
That  was  a  day  of  joy  ;  he  had  another  at¬ 
tack,  but  his  sight  recovered,  though  never 
perfectly.  “  What  folly  !  How  can  you 
think  of  being  a  painter  ?  Why,  you  can’t 
see,”  was  said.  “  I  can  see  enough,”  was 
the  reply  ;  and  see  or  not  see,  a  painter  I’ll 
be  ;  and  if  1  am  a  great  .one  without  seeing, 
I  shall  be  the  first,’’  Health  returned,  and 
nothing  daunted,  Benjamin  formed  a  plan  of 
procedure.  Searching  for  books  on  art, 
he  met  with  “  Reynolds’  Discourses ;”  and 
reading  one,  was  so  aroused  by  the  stress  it 
laid  on  honest  industry,  and  the  conviction  it 
expressed  that  all  men  were  equal,  and  that 
application  made  the  differi-n<-e,  that  he 
eagerly  bore  them  home  as  a  prize-,  and  read 
them  all  before  breakfast  the  next  morning. 
His  destiny  seemed  fixed ;  he  left  his  cham¬ 
ber,  and  came  down  to  table  with  Reynolds 
under  his  arm  ;  at  once  declared  his  inten¬ 
tions,  and,  with  resistless  energy,  uemolished 
every  objection.  His  mother  burst  into  tears, 
his  father  was  in  a  piission,  and  the  hou>e  in 
an  uproar.  “  Everybody,”  says  he,  “  that 
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called  during  the  day  was  had  up  to  bait  me ; 
but  I  attacked  them  so  fiercely,  that  they 
were  glad  to  leave  me  to  my  own  reflections. 
In  tlie  evening,  I  told  my  mother  my  resolu¬ 
tion  calmly,  and  left  her.”  He  now  hunted 
Plymouth  for  anatomical  works,  and  seeing 
“  Albinus”  among  tlie  books  in  the  catalogue 
of  a  sale,  determined  to  go  and  bid  for  it ; 
and,  as  the  price  was  beyond  his  reach,  then 
to  appeal  to  his  father’s  mercy.  It  was 
knocked  down  to  him  at  £2  10s.  lie  went 
home,  induced  his  mother  to  intercede  for 
him,  and  at  last  had  the  happiness  of  hurry¬ 
ing  off  the  book  to  his  solitude,  of  gazing  up¬ 
on  the  plates  as  his  own,  of  copying  them 
out,  and,  by  such  means,  acquainting  himself 
thoroughly  with  the  muscl^  of  the  body. 
His  energy  was  indefatigable ;  and  the 
thought  of  London,  as  the  scene  of  honor 
and  independence,  urged  him  unceasingly  on¬ 
ward  over  every  obstacle.  "  My  father,”  he 
wrote,  “  had  routed  me  from  the  shop,  be¬ 
cause  I  was  in  the  way  with  ray  drawings ; 
1  had  been  driven  from  the  sitting-room,  be¬ 
cause  the  cloth  had  to  he  laid  ;  scolded  from 
the  landing  place  because  the  stairs  must  be 
swept ;  driven  to  my  attic,  which  now  be¬ 
came  too  small ;  and  at  last  1  took  refuge  in 
my  bed-room.  One  morning  as  I  lay  awake 
very  early,  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  in 
crept  my  dear  mother,  with  a  look  of  sleep¬ 
less  anxiety.”  She  sat  down  on  his  bedside, 
took  his  hand,  and  affectionately  expostula¬ 
ted  with  him.  "  1  was  deeply  affected  ;  but 
checking  my  tears,  1  told  her,  in  a  voice 
struggling  to  be  calm,  that  it  was  of  no  use 
to  attempt  to  dissuade  me.  1  felt  impelled  by 
something  1  could  not  resist.  *  Do  not,’  said 
I,  ‘  my  dear  mother,  think  me  cruel.  1  can 
never  forget  your  love  atid  affection,  but  yet 
I  cannot  help  it — 1  must  be  a  painter.’  Kis¬ 
sing  me  with  wet  cheeks  and  trembling  lips, 
she  said  in  a  broken  voice,  ‘  She  did  not 
blame  me ;  she  applauded  my  resolution,  but 
she  could  not  bear  to  part  with  me.’  1  then 
begged  her  to  tell  my  father  that  it  was  use¬ 
less  to  harrass  me  with  further  opposition.  She 
rose,  sobbing  as  if  to  break  her  heart,  and 
slowly  left  my  room,  borne  down  with  af 
fliction.  The  instant  she  was  gone,  1  fell 
*  upon  my  knees,  and  prayed  God  to  forgive 
me  if  1  was  cruel,  but  to  grant  me  firm¬ 
ness,  purity,  and  piety,  to  go  in  the  right 
way  for  success.” 

At  length,  when  all  remonstrances  had 
failed,  and  resistance  was  evidently  useless, 
it  was  agreed  he  should  leave,  and  bis  friends 
gave  him  twenty  pounds  with  which  to 
start  upon  the  world.  His  books  and  colors 


were  packed  ;  his  place  taken  on  the  mail ; 
London  and  Hioh  Akt  were  the  objects 
of  his  musing ;  but  his  heart  throbbed  al¬ 
ternately  with  feelings  of  duty  and  affec¬ 
tion,  and  of  ambition  and  hope.  The  even¬ 
ing  drew  near,  the  guard’s  horn  rang  through 
the  streets,  and  the  moment  of  farewell 
was  come.  Where  was  his  mother  ?  He 
rushed  up  stairs,  but  his  call  was  answered 
only  by  violent  sobs.  She  was  in  her  bed¬ 
room,  and  could  not  speak  or  even  see  him. 
“God  bless  you,  my  dear  child,”  was  all 
he  could  distinguish.  He  slowly  returned, 
his  heart  too  full  to  find  utterance  fur  it¬ 
self  ;  the  guard  was  impatient,  he  shook 
hands  with  his  father,  got  in,  the  wheels 
again  roiled  round,  and  his  carreer  for  life, 
come  weal  or  woe,  was  fairly  begun. 

This  was  on  the  14th  of  May,  1804  ; 
and  on  the  following  day  Haydon  found 
himself  in  the  Strand  ;  in  the  midst  of  that 
vast  and  ever-growing  city,  which  is  con¬ 
tinually  attracting  to  itself  the  genius  of  the 
land — which  history  has  consecrated  by 
ten  thousand  associations — where  oratory 
has  spoken  in  its  most  persuasive  tones — 
and  poetry  penned  its  sublimest  senti¬ 
ments — where  art  and  science,  and  com¬ 
merce  and  civilization,  and  religion,  have 
won  their  noblest  triumphs — where  hu¬ 
manity  has  illustrated  all  that  it  has  ever 
achieved,  all  that  it  is  or  can  be — where 
it  has  collected,  in  “  most  admired  disor¬ 
der,”  the  mightiest  and  the  weakest,  the 
richest  and  the  poorest,  the  man  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  the  slave  of  ignorance,  idiotcy 
that  is  scorned,  and  intellect  that  a  world 
reveres.  Tliere  stood  Haydon,  as  the  tide 
of  life  swept  by,  alone,  and  the  experience 
of  eighteen  years  his  only  coun^elor ;  but 
resolved  to  be  a  great  painter,  to  honor 
his  country  by  rescuing  his  chosen  art  from 
every  stigma  cast  upon  it.  Passing  the 
new  church  in  the  Strand,  he  asked  what 
building  that  was.  and  when,  in  mistake,  it 
was  answered,  “  Somerset  House,”  “  Ah,” 
thought  he,  “  there’s  the  Exhibition,  where 
ril  be  soon.”  Having  found  his  lodgings, 
wa.shed,  dressed,  and  breakfasted,  away  he 
started  to  see  the  exhibition  ;  and,  springing 
up  the  steps  of  the  church,  and  mistaking 
the  beadle,  with  bis  cocked  hat  and  laced 
coat,  for  an  official  at  the  door,  he  offered 
him  money  for  admission.  The  beadle 
laughed,  and  pityingly  told  him  where  to  go, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  mounted  the 
staiw,  and  reached  the  great  room  of  what 
in  truth  was  Somerset  House.  He  looked 
round  for  historical  pictures,  criticised,  and 
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then  marched  off,  inwardly  saying,  “  1  don’t 
fear  you.”  The  next  thing  whs  to  find  a 
plaster  shop.  This  was  easily  done ;  and  he 
purchased  Laocoon’s  head,  some  arms,  hands 
and  feet ;  and  returned  home  to  unpack  Al- 
binus,  darken  his  room,  and  prepare  for  work. 
Before  nine  the  next  morning,  he  had  com¬ 
menced  ;  and  for  three  months  from  that 
time  his  books,  casts,  and  drawings  were  all 
he  saw.  His  enthusia.sm  was  unbound¬ 
ed.  When  he  awoke,  he  arose,  at  three, 
four,  or  five,  and  drew  at  anatomy  until 
eight,  in  chalk  from  his  casts  from  nine  to 
one,  and  from  half- past  one  till  five — then 
walked,  dined,  and  to  anatomy  again  from 
seven  to  ten  and  eleven.  He  was  once  so 
long  without  speaking,  that  his  gums  became 
sore  from  the  clenched  tightness  of  his  teeth. 

After  months  passed  in  this  way,  he  began 
to  think  of  Prince  Hoare,  the  companion  of 
Kelly,  Holcroft,  and  others  of  similar  charac¬ 
ter,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter  of  introduction. 
Prince  had  studied  in  Italy,  and  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  painting ;  and  when  Haydon  ex- 
lained  to  him  his  principles,  and  showed 
im  his  drawings,  he  was  pleased  with  his 
ardor,  and  gave  him  letters  to  Northcote  and 
Opie.  Northcote  was  a  Plymouth  man,  and 
Haydon  accordingly  sought  him  first.  He 
was  shown  into  a  dirty  painting-room,  where 
stood  a  diminutive  figure  in  an  old  blue 
striped  dressing  gown,  his  spectacles  pushed 
up  on  his  forehead.  “  Looking  keenly  at 
me,”  writes  Haydon,  “  with  his  little  shining 
eyes,  he  opened  the  letter,  read  it,  and  with 
the  broadest  Devon  dialect,  said,  ‘  Zo  you 
mayne  tu  bee  a  peinter,  doo-ee  ?  What  xort 
of  peinter?’  ‘  Historical  painter,  sir.’  ‘Hees- 
torical  peinter !  why,  ye’ll  starve  with  a 
bundle  of  straw  under  yeer  head  !’  ”  North¬ 
cote  reprobated  the  study  of  anatomy  :  Opie 
advised  perseverance  in  it,  but  recommended 
his  becoming  a  pupil  of  some  particular  man. 
Haydon  rt-fiect^,  and  then  resolved  to  pro¬ 
ceed  as  he  had  begun.  On  Northcote  he 
frequently  called,  and.  by  him  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Smirke.  Smirke  had  been  elected 
keeper  of  the  Academy,  but  the  king  refused 
to  sanction  his  appointment  when  told  he 
was  a  democrat.  Fuseli  was  then  chosen, 
and  to  this  imaginative  and  successful  paint¬ 
er,  Hayd-in  soon  found  easy  access.  He  was 
invite<l  to  call  on  him  with  his  di swings,  and 
went,  thoroughly  nervous  at  the  thought  of 
an  intervit-w  with  one  whom,  from  a  boy,  he 
revered,  and  whom  every  circumstance  of 
later  d  iys  had  tended  to  make  an  object  of 
mysterious  awe.  He  entered  the  house  of  the 
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"  terrible  Fuseli.”  He  heard  his  footsteps, 
and  saw  a  little  bony  hand  slide  round  tlie 
edge  of  the  door,  followed  by  a  little  white- 
headed,  lion-faced  man,  in  an  old  flannel  dres- 
sing-gown,  ti»  d  round  his  waist  with  a  piece 
of  rope,  and  upon  his  head  the  bottom  of 
Mrs.  Fuseli’s  work-basket!  All  fears  van¬ 
ished,  as  he  addressed  him  in  the  kindest 
way,  and  expres'^ed  his  satisfaction  at  what 
he  saw.  Fuseli  concluded  with: — "I  am 
keeperiof  de  Academy,  and  hope  to  see  you 
dere  de  first  nights.”  Haydon  attended  in 
1805,  after  the  Christmas  vacation,  and  was 
gratified  by  receiving  the  first  evening  a  pub¬ 
lic  token  of  Fuseli’s  approval.  The  second 
day  he  went  at  eleven,  and  before  it  w» 
pa.ssed  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Jackson,  who  became,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest,  so  one  of  his  warmest  friends.  Jack- 
son’s  besetting  sin  was  indolence  ;  and  when 
with  March,  the  first  term  ended,  he  was 
walking  into  the  country  to  study  land¬ 
scape  or  clouds,  or  rushing  to  sales  to  see 
fine  pictures ;  Haydon,  however,  was  still  in¬ 
tent  on  High  Art ;  he  lost  not  a  day,  but 
worked  out  his  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  as 
he  felt  disposed. 

Just  at  this  time  came  a  letter  from  home, 
announcing  the  serious  illness  and  probable 
death  of  his  father.  In  two  days  he  was  at 
Plymouth,  his  father  exhausted  but  recover¬ 
ing.  And  now  came  back  upon  him  in  full 
force  the  persuasions  and  expostulations  of 
former  times ;  yet  the  very  night  of  his  arri¬ 
val,  midst  bones  and  muscles  procured  from 
the  hospital,  he  sat  down  to  his  studies  in 
inflexible  determination ;  and  day  by  day,  de- 
j  spite  interruptions,  scoldings,  reproaches,  he 
ursued  his  task,  and  slowly  progressed  in 
nowledge  and  skill.  But  still  he  was  un- 
happy,  for  with  all  his  enthu'iasm,  he  was 
not  insensible  to  those  tender  and  dutiful 
emotions  of  the  soul  which  are  more  enno¬ 
bling  to  their  possessor  than  refinement  or 
delicacy  of  taste.  That  man  is  incomparably 
above  all  others  who  appreciates  correctly 
the  beautiful  both  in  nature  and  in  morals. 
One  morning  he  strolled  forth  to  muse  on 
Mount  Edgeumbe,  the  early  sun  adorning 
the  scene  with  its  softened  glories,  and  here 
he  brought  his  struggles  to  an  end.  He  re¬ 
turned,  told  h's  father  that  if  he  wished  it  he 
would  stay,  hut  only  on  a  principle  of  duty, 
as  most  certainly  he  should  eventually  leave 
him.  His  father  was  affected,  and  replied 
that  his  mind  also  was  made  up — to  gratify 
his  invincible  passion,  and  support  him  till 
he*  could  support  himself.  Haydon  was 
>5 
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overjoyed,  wrote  to  Fuseli  and  Jackson,  and 
in  a  few  weeks,  with  the  good  wishes  of  all 
his  family  and  friends,  prepared  to  start,  a 
second  time.  Jackson  liad  written — “There 
is  a  raw,  tall,  pale,  queer  Scotchman  come, 
an  odd  fellow,  but  there  U  something  in  him  ; 
he  is  called  Wilkie.” 

Haydun  was  soon  in  town.  The  term  had 
commenced,  his  friends  welcomed  him  back, 
and  the  next  day  he  went  to  draw.  An 
hour  after  he  entered  the  room,  Wilkie  came. 
Was  he  going  to  be  an  historical  painter? 
thought  Haydon,  and  he  grew  fidgetty. 
They  glanced  over  each  other’s  drawings, 
but  not  a  word  passed  between  them.  '1  he 
next  day  Wilkie  was  absent,  but  the  day 
following  that  he  was  there,  asked  Haydon 
a  question,  which  was  answered  ;  they  be¬ 
gan  to  talk,  to  argue,  and  went  out  to  dine 
together.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  cor¬ 
dial  intimacy.  Unlike  each  other  in  many 
points  of  character,  sometimes  rather  rivals 
than  friends,  and  often  quarrelling  for  a 
while,  they  nevertheless  maintained  to  the 
end  of  life  a  mutual  regard  that  was  loo  deep 
to  be  shaken  by  transient  feeling  or  varying 
circumstances.  They  visited  one  another, 
took  meals  together,  and  went  in  company 
to  places  of  resort.  Barry  was  lying  in 
state  at  the  Adelphi,  with  his  paintings  for 
his  escutcheon.  Wilkie  had  tickets  of  ad¬ 
mission,  and  the  two  students  determined  to 
go.  But  a  black  coat  was,  of  course,  an  es¬ 
sential  at  a  funeral  ceremony-  Wilkie  had 
not  one,  so  he  borrowed  one  of  Haydon,  neither 
adverting  to  their  difference  of  figure.  The 
Academy  was  the  place  of  meeting,  whence 
all  the  artists  were  to  go  together.  They 
waited,  and  at  the  eleventh  hour  Wilkie  ar¬ 
rived  ;  he  caught  Haydon’s  eye,  and  held  up 
his  finger  entreating  silence,  as  if  painfully 
conscious  of  his  awkwaid  position — the 
sleeves  half  way  up  his  arms,  his  broad 
shoulders  stretching  and  cracking  the  seams, 
and  the  waist  buttons  most  marvellously  ex¬ 
alted  above  the  humble  station  their  maker 
designed  them  to  occupy !  Wilkie,  how¬ 
ever,  had  a  commission — there  was  a  good 
time  coming — and  many  a  hearty  laugh 
could  he  afford  over  this  misfortune.  The 
Eihibition  of  1806  arrived.  “The  Villa^ 
Politicians "  was  finished,  and  capitally 
hung.  On  the  private  day  people  crowded 
about  it ;  and  folks  read  in  the  news,  “  A 
young  man,  by  the  name  of  Wilkie,  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  has  a  very  extraordinary  work.”  Jack- 
ton  and  Haydon  hastened  to  congratulate 
their  friend.  “  1  roared  out,”  writea  the  lat¬ 
ter,  “  Wilkie,  my  boy,  your  name’s  in  the 


paper  !”  “  Is  it  rea-al-ly  ?”  said  David.  1 

read  the  puff ;  wc  hurraed,  and  taking 
hands,  all  three  danced  round  the  table  un¬ 
til  we  were  tired  !  By  those  who  remember 
the  tone  of  Wilkie’s  ‘  rea-al-ly,’  the  following 
will  be  relished.  Eastlake  told  me  that  Cal- 
cott  said  once  to  Wilkie,  ‘  Do  you  not  know 
that  every  one  complains  of  your  continual 
rea-al  ly  ?’  Wilkie  mused  a  moment, 
looked  at  Calcott,  and  drawled  out,  ‘Do 
they  rea-al-ly?’  ‘You  nru  t  leave  it  off.’ 

‘  I  will  rea-al-ly.’  ‘  For  Heaven’s  sake  don’t 
keep  repeating  it,’  said  Calcott ;  ‘  it  annoys 
me.’  Wilkie  looked,  smiled,  and  in  the  most 
unconscious  manner  said,  ‘  Kea-al-ly.’  ” 

One  of  the  trio  then  had  won  distinction  ; 
his  table  was  covered  with  the  cards  of  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  ranks ;  and  his  companions  were 
eager  to  obtain  similar  honor*.  Lord  Mul- 
grave  was  Jackson’s  patron,  and  when  the 
season  ended,  he  and  Wilkie  were  amongst 
the  fashionable  departures.  They  were  in- 
vitt  d  to  Mulgrave  Castle  to  meet  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  the  friend  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  and  a  party,  to  paint  and  spend  the 
time  delightfully.  Haydon,  too,  went  out  of 
town,  to  the  rippling  shore ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  his  luxurious  ramblings  came  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Wilkie,  dated  Mulgrave  Castle, 
St*pt.  9,  1806,  He  read,  and  how  were  his 
spirits  elated  on  discovering  that  it  contained 
a  commission  for  a  grand  historical  picture ; 
Dentatus  tlie  subject.  In  imagination  a.l 
trouble  was  forever  gone,  and  the  Plymouth 
folk,  when  they  heard,  believed  his  fortune 
unmistakeabiy  made.  Ere  the  expiration  of 
the  month,  he  was  back  to  town,  again 
amidst  its  mighty  whirl,  and  surrounded  by 
every  variety  of  passion  and  thought — its 
very  smoke,  “  the  sublime  canopy  that 
shrouds  the  City  of  the  World,”  inspiring 
him  with  energy  no  other  spectacle  could 
produce.  The  canvas  was  ordered  for  his 
first  picture,  of  “Joseph  and  Mary  resting 
on  the  road  to  Egypt;”  and  “on  Oct.  18, 
1 806,’’  he  says,  “  setting  my  palette,  and 
taking  bru.sh  in  hand,  1  knelt  down  and 
prayed  God  to  bless  my  career,  to  grant  me 
energy  to  create  a  new  era  in  art,  and  to 
rouse  the  people  and  patrons  to  a  ju>t  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  moral  value  of  historical  paint¬ 
ing.”  Religiousness  was  a  predominant  ele¬ 
ment  in  Haydon’s  character.  Night  and 
morning  he  bowed  the  knee  before  the  Dei¬ 
ty  ;  and  daring  the  day,  in  the  fervor  of 
conception,  occasionally  asked  a  blessing  on 
his  designs.  But  it  was  a  fal  e  and  fatal  re¬ 
ligion,  the  essence  of  which  was  selfishness — 
a  religion  which  invested  its  victim  with  a  de- 
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ceitful  glare,  and,  where  “Glory  to  God  in 
fhe  highest,”  should  have  been  engraven, 
cherish«*d  ambition  and  pride.  Its  tendency 
was  to  beget  belief  in  a  “  divinity  within  a 
result  productive  perhaps  of  energy  and  de¬ 
cision,  but  fraught  with  multiform  dangers, 
and  usuallj’*  consummated  by  disasters  tre¬ 
mendously  awful.  Ilaydon’s  object  was 
glorious,  his  art  had  often  borne  the  epithet 
divine,  he  perceived  the  sublimity  of  truth — 
his  imagination  supplied  the  place  of  lowly 
faiih,  and  his  ardent  feelings  bore  him 
upward  in  Jofty  aspiration  ;  but  whatever  the  i 
form  of  his  petitions,  their  aim  was  in  reality 
the  glory  of  his  art  as  connected  with  him¬ 
self.  The  grande-t  principles  in  the  universe 
were  thus  disregarded,  and  the  will  of  the 
crea  ure  enthroned  where  Heaven  only  had 
the  right  to  reign,  and  while  He  even  was 
called  to  witness  and  to  consecrate  the  usur¬ 
pation.  Hayden’s  religion  in  Ids  bc'tter  mo¬ 
ments  was  a  fine  enthusiasm,  which  struck  in 
harmony  all  the  sweetest  chords  of  his  na¬ 
ture  ;  at  other  times,  it  was  a  romantic  su¬ 
perstition,  fascinating  yet  inconsistent ;  but  it 
was  always  a  religion  rather  of  ignorance 
than  knowledge,  of  admiradon  than  obe¬ 
dience. 

In  November,  Sir  George  and  Liidy  Beau¬ 
mont  paid  the  artist  a  visit,  and  invited  him 
to  dine  with  him  a  few  days  after.  The  hour 
arrived,  and  after  dressing,  and  brushing,  and 
shaving,  and  so  forth,  and  many  an  anxious 
study  before  the  glass,  he  sallied  forth  ac¬ 
companied  by  Wilkie,  to  make  his  dtbul  in 
high  life.  The  ordeal  was  easily  passed,  the 
conversation  was  enjoyed,  no  blunders  were  j 
made,  and  yet  all  was  not  satisfaction ;  he 
was  paid  attention  to  as  a  novelty,  l>cfure  he 
had  done  anything  to  deserve  it.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  Lord  Mulgrave  arrived  in  London,  and 
invitations  of  this  sort  soo.i  became  quite  the  ] 
fashion  ;  and  at  dinner  it  was — when  all  of 
8up>  rior  rank  bad  gone  off — “  Hi-torical 
painters  first — Ha)  don,  uke  so  and  so.” 

The  Kxhibition  of  1 807  brought  him  before 
the  world ;  and  his  first  picture  was  considered 
an  extraordinary  work  fur  a  student.  This 
ave  encouragement  to  him.  and  he  imme- 
iately  made  arrangements  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Dentatus.  Before  their  completion 
be  was  summoned  again  to  Plymouth  by  the 
illness  of  his  father,  who  once  more  recovered. 
He  found  his  mother  unwell,  the  victim  of  a 
dseasc  in  the  heart.  She  had  resolved  to 
return  with  him  to  consult  a  physician  in 
London,  when  death  overtook  her  at  an  inn 
by  the  wayside.  Ob  !  the  pang  of  separa- 
Uon  from  a  Mothkr.  “  It  is,”  said  the  son. 


“as  if  a  string  of  one’s  nature  had  been 
drawn  out  and  cracked  in  the  drawing,  leaving 
the  one-half  of  it  shrunk  back,  to  torture  you 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  lost  the 
rest.”  He  saw  her  buried  in  the  family  vault, 
stole  from  the  mourners  thither,  and  stretch¬ 
ing  him>elf  upon  the  coffin,  lay  long  and  late, 
musing  on  the  dead  ;  then  on  his  knees  by 
her  side  he  prayed  for  a  blessinur  on  his 
actions,  and  rose  prepared  fur  the  battle  of 
life. 

The  following  montlis  found  him  in  Marl¬ 
borough  street,  occupied  upon  Dentatus. 
Wilkie  proved  a  capital  companion ;  they 
shared  their  criticisms,  their  amusements, 
their  dinners  together.  But  now  came  an 
epoch  in  Haydon’s  life.  They  had  obtained 
an  order  to  see  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  went 
to  Park  Lane  without  delay.  There,  in  a 
dirty  pent  house,  lay  before  them  the  relics 
of  the  most  tasteful  people  the  world  ever 
produced.  Haydon’s  anatomical  studies  ren¬ 
dered  him  able  at  once  to  appreciate ;  he 
saw  the  essential  detail  of  actual  life  com¬ 
bined  with  the  most  heroic  style  of  art,  and 
then,  tehtn  no  one  teould  believe  him,  dechred 
that  these  “  would  prove  the  finest  things  on 
earth — that  they  would  overturn  the  fal-e 
beau-ideal,  where  nature  was  nothing,  and 
would  establish  the  true  beau-ideal,  of  which 
nature  alone  is  the  basis.”  He  was  in  a  fever 
of  excitement,  went  home,  di  earned  of  the 
marbles,  arose,  talked  of  them  everj’-where, 
and  at  last  seemed  an  order  to  draw  from 
them,  on  condition  his  drawings  were  not  en¬ 
graved.  For  three  months  he  had  uninter- 
rup'ed  admission,  and  often  was  he  there, 
mtirn,  noon,  and  night,  ten,  fourteen,  or 
fifteen  hours  at  a  time.  The  study  of  these 
noble  specimens  of  antique  sculpture  at  this 
juncture  was  of  great  value.  On  their  “ever- 
l.isting  principles,”  tlie  pic'ure  of  Dentatus 
was  carefully  painted  ;  as  this  approached 
completion,  people  of  rank  thronged  to  see  it, 
and  were  lavish  in  encomiums — a  gre  it  his¬ 
torical  painter  had  at  last  arisen !  In  March, 
1809,  it  was  finished,  after  fifteen  months  of 
actual  toil.  With  what  exultation  was  it 
taken  down  !  With  what  care  was  it  taken 
to  the  Academy  !  Leigh  Hunt  was  with  the 
^  artist,  torturing  him  all  the  way  :  “  Wouldn’t 
it  be  a  delicious  thing  now,  for  a  lamp-lighter 
to  come  round  the  corner,  and  put  the  two 
ends  of  his  ladder  into  Dentatus’.s.eyes?  Or, 
suppose  we  meet  a  couple  of  dray  horses 
playing  tiicks  with  a  barrel  of  beer,  knocking 
your  men  down  and  trampling  your  poor  Den¬ 
tatus  to  a  mummy?”  Hay  don  was  so  nervous 
that,  in  his  anxiety,  he  tiipped  up  a  corner 
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man,  and  as  near  as  possible  sent  Dentatus 
into  the  gutter.  However,  it  reached  its 
destination,  and  then  came  the  hanging. 
Academicians  thought  differently  of  its  merits 
to  those  without ;  it  was  hung  ultimately  in 
the  ante-room,  where  decent  light  was  want¬ 
ing  for  a  great  work.  This  was  a  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment.  The  more  polite  regretted  (?) 
the  picture  cou'd  not  be  placed  where  it  de¬ 
served  to  be  ;  but  this  mode  of  condemna¬ 
tion  was  mortifying  in  the  extreme.  After 
so  many  flatteries,  to  fiod  one’s  painting  room 
deserted  ;  after  such  brilliant  anticipations 
of  immediate  success  to  find, 

“  What  seemed  corporal,  melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind” — 

who  could  calmly  bear  it  ?  Haydon  sank,  a 
curse  seemed  resting  over  him,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment.  Lord  Mulgrave,  then  of 
the  AdAiiraliy,  seemed  to  feel  for  him,  and 
procured  him  the  benefit  of  atrip  in  a  cutter 
from  Portsmouth  to  Plymouth,  for  the  sake 
of  change.  Wilkie  went  with  him,  and  once 
more  among  old  scenes  and  faces,  his  spirits 
revived,  and  he  could  forget  the  past  in  the 
amusements  of  the  present.  They  tanied 
by  the  sea  for  five  weeks,  then  visited  Mr. 
Canning’s  mother  at  Bath,  and  after  a  few 
days  in  London,  set  out  again  for  Coleorton, 
the  seat  of  Sir  George  Beaumont,  where 
they  passed  a  fortnight  as  pleasantly  as  it 
was  possible  for  painters  to  do,  reveling  in 
their  art,  with  the  productions  of  Claude, 
Rembrandt,  and  Rubens  about  them  as  sour¬ 
ces  of  inspiration — pictures  now  the  ilite  of 
our  national  collection. 

“  Macbeth  was  the  subject  of  the  next 
sketch,  for  which  Sir  George  had  given  a 
commission,  but  an  unfortunate  disagreement 
or  misunderstanding  as  to  the  size  arose  be¬ 
tween  the  patron  and  the  painter.  An  un- 

fdeasant  correspondence  ensued,  which  the 
atter,  relying  on  the  justice  of  his  own  state¬ 
ments,  had  the  indelicacy  to  show.  The 
facts  were  soon  generally  known,  and  the 
exposure  brought  matters  to  a  crisis;  but 
if  Ilaydon’s  pnde  was  gratified,  his  interests 
were  injured.  He  enlarged  the  canvas  as  he 
felt  inclined,  and  Sir  George  allowed  him  to 
go  on  with  the  picture  for  him,  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  if  he  did  not  like  it,  he  should  not 
be  obliged  to  take  it,  but  be  considered  en¬ 
gaged  for  a  smaller  one.  Meantime  he  began 
to  feel  the  want  of  money ;  his  father  had 
generously  supplied  him  hitherto,  but  as  yet 
no  means  of  return  had  presented  themselves 
save  portrait  painiing,  which  he  despised  us 


infringing  on  his  time  and  leading  him  from 
his  design — the  improvement  of  High  Art, 
Just  at  this  period  the  directors  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Gallery  offered  a  prize  of  one  hundred 
guineas  for  the  liest  historical  picture.  Lord 
Mulgiave’s  permission  was  obtuined,  and 
Dentatus  sent  to  the  institutiqp.  It  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  great-room,  and 
May  17th,  1810,  Haydon  was  declared  the 
victor  almost  unanimously.  He  now  resumed 
woik  with  fresh  vigor,  taking  casts  from 
nature,  dissecting,  poring  over  the  Elgin 
Marbles  beside  “  the  lantern  dimly  burning,” 
and  then  illustrating  in  his  own  figures  the 
principles  he  had  learnt.  His  resolutions, 
however,  were  suddenly  shocked  by  a  letter 
from  his  father,  saying  that  he  could  not 
longer  maintain  him.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
His  expenses  were  necessarily  many,  but  his 
habits  were  not  extravagant.  His  diligence 
was  undoubted  ;  would  that  his  success  was 
equally  so!  But  he  had  won  the  prize  for 
Dentatus,  why  not  with  Macbeth  win  the 
three  hundred  guineas  now  offered  by  the 
same  Institution?  Thus  reasoning,  he  bor¬ 
rowed,  and  here  began  obligation  and  trouble. 
This  one  step  involved  him  in  perplexity  the 
remainder  of  his  years.  He  should  have 
stooped  to  anything  rather  than  have  thrown 
him-elf  on  contingencies.  We  have  no  right 
to  draw  on  the  future  for  the  debts  of  the 
present.  The  future  supplies  incentives,  and 
to  attempt  the  tninsformation  of  these  into 
means  is  as  ruinous  as  it  would  be  absurd 
to  substitute  hope  for  experience. 

Hsydon  this  year  put  down  his  name  for 
admission  to  the  Academy,  but  had  not  a 
single  vote.  Nothing,  however,  could  check 
his  enthusiasm.  Thoughts  streamed  through 
his  mind  day  and  night.  He  read  Shakspeare 
and  the  poets  to  bring  his  fancy  into  play, 
that  his  whole  being  might  be  in  harmony 
with  the  subject  engaging  his  attention. 
This  thoroughne.'-s  of  feeling  was  one  cbarac* 
teristic  of  the  man  ;  when  painting  Dentatus 
he  had  ponde  ed  over  the  glowing  concep¬ 
tions  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Dante,  and  now 
he  was  resolved  that  Macbeth  should  want 
neither  tlie  fire  of  imagination  nor  the  chas¬ 
tened  excellencies  of  judgment.  Tlii.s  picture 
was  completed  by  the  end  of  1811  ;  Sir 
George  Beaumont  declined  purchasing,  but 
offererl  the  artist  £  100  as  a  compensation  for 
bis  trouble  in  commencing  it,  or  lo  paint 
another  picture  of  a  different  size,  bo'h  which 
off'ers  he  refused.  It  was  exhibited  at  the 
Institution  ;  and  he  was  waiting  with  anxiety 
the  awaid  of  the  premiums,  when  to  his  in¬ 
dignation  he  learnt  that  they  were  withdrawn 
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to  Assist  in  the  purchase  of  an  indifferent 
picture  which  had  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  was  voted  by  the  jealous  Academi  nans, 
and  every  coterie  that  owned  their  influence, 
to  be  the  only  historical  painting  England 
had  pioduced!  Haydon  had  in  a  measure 
brought  upon  himself  this  unpleasant  result. 
Just  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Mac¬ 
beth  before  the  public,  he  had  made  an 
attack  in  the  “  Examiner”  on  Payne  Knight, 
a  powerful  patron  and  the  prince  of  the 
dilettanti;  and  not  content  with  exposing 
some  of  his  sophisms,  had  the  following 
week  assailed  the  Academy  itself.  This  step 
was  decidedly  impolitic ;  it  incensed  many, 
and  made  violent  opponents  of  those  who 
would  at  least  have  been  indifferent.  Had 
he  thus  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  actuated 
by  a  pure  love  of  art,  however  disastrous  the 
consequences,  his  boldness  must  have  been 
applauded.  There  are  no  patents  of  nobility 
in  the  regions  of  art,  no  ipse  dixit  can  create 
a  connoisseur  or  a  genius,  nor  can  circum¬ 
stantials  long  uphold  a  despotism  there. 
But  he  was  exasperated  by  neglect,  tormented 
by  debt,  fearful  of  the  future  ;  he  wrote,  and 
“  walked  about  the  room  as  if  revenged  and 
better.” 

Affairs  were  becoming  desperate.  Never¬ 
theless  the  canvas  came  home  for  another 
picture  —  the  Judgment  of  Solomon.  En¬ 
thusiasm  and  energy,  combined  with  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  power  that  inspired  hope,  led 
him  onward.  He  commenced ;  but  having 
lost  500  guineas,  the  price  for  Macbeth,  and 
300,  the  expected  prize,  it  was  necessary  to 
pause  and  reflect.  He  was  £600  in  debt. 
Should  he  sell  all  and  retire  into  obscurity? 
That  were  apparent  cowardice.  No,  he 
would  never  yield!  People  of  fashion  had 
entirely  deserted  him ;  Wilkie  even  had 
grown  cool  through  fear  of  the  issue ;  but  the 
Hunts  remained  Arm,  and  there  were  friends 
of  another  class  at  hand.  The  resolution  was 
taken  to  make  the  most  of  his  actual  situa¬ 
tion,  Here  let  us  transcribe  his  own  graphic 
words : — “  I  went  to  the  house  where  I  had 
always  dined  intending  to  dine  without  pay¬ 
ing  that  day.  1  thought  the  servants  did 
not  offer  me  the  same  attention.  1  thought 
I  peiceived  the  company  examine  me;  1 
thought  the  meat  was  worse.  My  heart 
sank  as  1  said  falteringly  *  1  will  pay  you  to¬ 
morrow  ?*  The  girl  smiled  and  seemed  in¬ 
terested.  As  os  1  was  escaping  with  a  sort 
of  lurking  horror,  she  said,  ‘  Mr.  Haydon, 
Mr.  Haydon,  my  muster  wishes  to  see  you.’ 
Thought  1  ‘it  is  to  tell  me  he  can’t  trust!’ 
In  1  walked  like  a  culprit.  ‘  Sir,  1  beg  your 


pardon  but  1  see  by  the  papers  you  have  been 
ill-used  ;  I  hope  you  won’t  be  angry — I  mean 
no  offence ;  but — you  won’t  be  offended — I 
just  wish  to  say,  as  you  have  dined  here 
many  years  and  always  paid,  if  it  would  be 
a  convenience  during  your  present  work,  to 
dine  here  until  it  is  done — you  know — so  that 
you  may  not  be  obliged  to  spend  your  money 
here,  when  you  may  want  it — I  was  going  to 
say  you  need  be  under  no  apprehension — 
hem!  for  a  dinner.’  My  heart  really  filled. 
1  told  him  I  would  take  his  offer.  Tlie  good 
man’s  forehead  was  perspiring,  and  he  seemed 
quite  relieved.  From  that  hour  the  servants 
eyed  me  with  a  lustrous  regret,  and  redoubled 
their  attentions.  The  honest  wife  said,  if  1 
were  ever  ill  she  would  send  me  broth  or  any 
such  little  luxury,  and  the  children  used  to 
cling  round  my  knees  and  ask  me  to  draw  a 
face.”  And  now  there  was  the  landlord,  al¬ 
ready  a  creditor  for  £200.  Haydon  returned, 
and  called  him  up.  “  1  said,  ‘  Perkins,  I’ll 
leave  you  if  you  wish  it,  but  it  will  be  a  pity, 
will  it  not,  not  to  finish  such  a  beginning?’ 
Perkins  looked  and  muttered,  ‘  It’s  a  grand 
thing — how  long  will  it  be  before  it  is  done, 
sir?’  ‘Two  years.’  ‘What,  two  years 
more,  and  no  rent?’  ‘Not  a  shilling.’ 
He  rubbed  his  chin  and  muttered,  ‘  I  should 
not  like  ye  to  go — it’s  hard  for  both  of  us ; 
but  wbat  1  say  is  this,  you  always  paid  me 
when  you  could,  and  why  should  you  not 
again  when  you  are  able?’  ‘That’s  what 
I  say.’  ‘  Well,  sir,  here  is  my  hand,’  (and  a 
great  fat  one  it  was,)  ‘  I’ll  give  you  two 
years  more,  and  if  this  does  not  sell,’  (affec¬ 
ting  to  look  very  severe,)  ‘  why,  then,  sir, 
we’ll  consider  what  is  to  be  done;  so  don’t 
fret,  but  work.’  ”  And  Hayden  did  work,  as 
vigorously  as  though  nothing  had  happened, 
till  his  health  began  to  fail.  This  was  an  in¬ 
terruption,  but  a  short  ex.'ursion  from  town 
speedily  restored  him.  1812  passed  away 
and  not  a  person  of  rank  came  nigh  him  ;  but 
he  found  some  congenial  spirits,  whose  society 
was  far  more  valuable  and  valued  than  all  he 
had  lost.  Wilkie,  Jackson  and  the  Hunts  hafl 
remained  faithful  throughout,  and  to  these 
were  added  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  Barnes  of  the 
“  Times,”  and  others.  Necessities  were  grow¬ 
ing  meanwhile  ;  his  watch  had  long  gone,  and 
now  he  began  to  part  with  his  clothes  and 
with  book  after  book ;  yet  he  was  constant 
at  his  work ;  and  thus  passed  another  year. 
In  it  he  lost  his  father ;  when  the  letter 
came  that  announced  his  death,  he  was  paint¬ 
ing  a  head,  and  so  intensely  occupied  that  the 
news  made  no  impression  for  the  time.  W'hen 
he  had  done,  be  saw  and  felt  bis  loss.  At 
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the  end  of  Februarj,  1814,  the  Solomon  was 
6nished ;  and  sent  to  the  Water-Color  So¬ 
ciety  for  exhibition.  First  came,  on  the 
private  day,  Payne  Knight  and  the  Princess 
of  Wales;  ihfy  condemned.  Then  came  the 
nobility  and  then  the  mass.  It  had  not  been 
fairly  open  to  the  public,  without  distinction, 
half  an  hour,  before  £500  were  offered  for  it. 
This  was  refused,  but  the  same  party  in  a 
few  hours  agreed  to  the  price,  600  guineas. 
The  third  day  Sir  George  Beaumont  and  Mr. 
Holwell  Carr  came,  deputed  to  buy  it  for  the 
Gallery ;  but  it  was  too  late,  “  sold”  was 
put  up.  Sir  George  was  delighted,  and 
shook  hands  with  the  painter  before  a  crowd¬ 
ed  room.  In  walked  Lord  Mulgrave  and 
General  Phipps :  “  Haydon,  you  dine  with  us 
to  day,  o/  course."  He  bowed.  Who  has 
bought  it?  was  now  the  question.  “0,  a 
couple  of  Devonshire  friends,”  was  said  with 
a  sneer.  “  That  may  be,”  he  replied  ;  “  but, 
as  Adrian  said,  is  a  Devonshire  guinea  of  less 
value  than  a  Middlesex  one?  does  it  smell?” 

The  tide  of  fortune  seemed  to  have  turned, 
and  suddenly  reached  its  full.  Visitors  came 
in  shoals.  The  victory  was  complete ;  and 
what  was  equally  gratifying,  the  money  was 
in  hand.  £500  went  easily  the  first  week, 
and  then  not  half  the  debts  were  pmd — it 
was  sufficient  to  establish  credit. 

Paris  was  now  the  most  interesting  place 
on  earth.  ITie  allied  armies  were  there,  and 
Napoleon  was  on  the  way  to  Elba.  Wilkie 
and  Haydon  secured  passports,  and  alike 
from  sincere  gratulations  and  shallow  flatter¬ 
ies,  hurried  away  to  the  Louvre.  A  month 
or  two  in  the  capital  of  France  passed  speed¬ 
ily  by.  Everywhere  there  were  signs  of 
memorable  struggles,  everywhere  objects  of 
excitement  and  interest ;  the  whole  scene 
was  full  of  details  worthy  the  artist’s  re¬ 
gard,  and  then  there  were  the  cartoons  of 
Raffaelle  and  the  rich  collections  of  art  that 
victor  armies  had  gathered, 

Haydon,  on  returning  to  England,  found 
that  the  British  Institution  had  voted  him 
100  guineas  as  a  mark  of  admiration  for  the 
Judgment  of  Solomon  ;  and  shortly  after,  in 
honor  of  the  same,  he  received  the  freedom 
of  his  native  town.  Not  one  commission, 
however,  followed  all  this  6clat.  Stimulated 
by  the  past  and  full  of  aspiration  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  he  commenced  his  Entry  into  Jerusa¬ 
lem  :  succeeding  months  found  liim  occupud 
upon  it  in  his  accustomed  manner.  In  June, 
the  victory  of  Waterloo  caused  a  slight  in¬ 
terruption.  He  was  greatly  excited,  for  with 
all  his  devotion  to  painting,  his  mind  was 
too  vigilant  and  excursive  to  be  uninterested 
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by  transactions  around.  Soldiers  were 
amongst  his  models,  and  many  a  conversa¬ 
tion  did  he  have,  and  many  an  anecdote  did 
he  glean,  respecting  this  famed  fight.  Ru¬ 
mors  in  the  interim  begun  to  circulate  in  dis¬ 
paragement  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  in  behalf 
of  which  he  had  always  proved  himself  a 
zealous  advocate.  In  November,  he  obtained 
permission  to  take  casts  from  some  of  them, 
still  ardent  in  admiration.  The  same  month 
Canova  visited  both  him  and  them,  and  Hay¬ 
don  was  delighted  to  hear  him  say,  “  ces 
statues  pi  oduiront  un  grand  changement  dans 
les  arts.”  His  opinion,  boldly  expressed, 
and  his  sympathy  in  general,  were  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  still  struggling  artist.  In 
December  came  a  letter  from  Wordsworth, 
whose  friendship  he  had  won!  and  with  it 
three  sonnets,  one  specially  relating  to  him¬ 
self,  and  concluding — 

**  And  oh,  when  nature  thrinks,  as  well  she  may, 
From  long-lived  pressure  of  obscure  distress. 
Still  to  be  strenuous  fur  the  bright  reward. 

And  in  the  soul  admit  of  no  decay. 

Brook  no  continuance  of  weak  miudednese — 
Great  is  the  glory,  for  the  striie  is  bard.” 


In  February  of  the  next  year,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  met  which  had  been  appointed  by 
Government  to  survey  the  Elgin  Marbles. 
Haydon  was  not  called  for  examination  ; 
Lord  Elgin’s  friends  were  soon  dismissed, 
and  witnesses  inimical  to  the  Marbles  ques¬ 
tioned  at  length.  Payne  Knight  had  said 
that  they  were  Roman, of  thetimeof  Adrian, 
and  then,  driven  from  his  position,  declared 
them  the  work  of  mere  journeymen.  The 
impetuous  Haydon  was  annoyed  ;  be  retired 
to  his  painting-room,  dashed  down  bis 
thoughts,  and  the  result  was  a  spirited  arti¬ 
cle,  appearing  both  in  the  “Examiner”  and 
“  Champion," — “  On  the  Judgment  of  Con¬ 
noisseurs  being  preferred  to  that  of  Profes¬ 
sional  men.  The  Elgin  Marbles,  *kc.”  'fhere 
was  much  truth  in  this  paper ;  he  showed 
that  it  was  the  union  of  nature  with  ideal 
beauty  that  ranked  these  marbles  above  all 
other  woiks  of  art ;  but  he  was  severe  upon 
the  patrons  and  nobility,  upon  Mr.  Knight  in 
particular.  “  It  has  saved  the  Marbles,” 
said  Lawrence,  “  but  it  will  ruin  you.”  The 
Committee  proceeded,  and  the  result  eveiy- 
body  knows. 

Notwithstanding  public  applause  and  re¬ 
cent  success,  the  artist’s  necessities  became 
dreadful  and  harassing.  He  had  anticipated 
the  fruit  of  his  labor,  and  was  treading  a 
perilous  path.  He  was  without  commissions, 
employment,  or  money ;  but  his  will  was 
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fixed  ;  he  must  borrow  at  any  per  centage ; 
nothing  should  prevent  his  devotion  to  art, 
or  stay  his  attempts  to  raise  the  taste  of  the 
country.  This  was  the  infatuation  of  an 
earnest  spirit,  but  it  was  not  unmixed  with 
pride.  lie  had  taken  pupils  with  a  desire 
to  form  a  school  of  painting,  but  it  .was  as 
their  instructor  and  friend,  and  without  the 
thought  of  gain,  for  he  took  not  a  shilling 
from  them.  Amongst  these  were  the  I^nd- 
seers,  Easllake,  Bewicke,  Harvey,  Chatfield, 
and  Lance,  all  afterwards  eminent. 

About  this  time  commenced  a  periodical 
work  entitled  “The  Annals  of  Art.”  Of 
this  the  editor  gave  him  full  use,  and  quarter 
after  quarter  his  favorite  views  were  there 
vigorously  advocated,  and  the  Academy  and 
all  foes  as  vigorously  assaulted  by  any  and 
every  weapon.  He  had  already  not  a  few 
distinguished  friends.  Horace  8mith,  Shel¬ 
ley,  and  Keats  were  additions  to  the  circle. 
From  Keats  he  received  a  sonnet,  com¬ 
mencing, 

“  Great  rpirits  now  on  earth  are  sojournii  g,” 
and  of  course  he  was  one, 

** - whose  stedfastness  would  never  take 

A  meaner  sound  than  RafiTaelle’s  whisperings.’’ 

There  is  a  capital  account  of  a  dinner  in 
the  painting  room  at  Lisson  Grove,  with  the 
unfinished  Jerusalem  towering  up  as  a  back¬ 
ground.  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Lamb 
were  the  attractions  of  the  party.  “  In  the 
morning  of  this  delightful  day,”  writes  Hay- 
don,  "  a  gentleman,  a  perfect  stranger,  had 
called  on  me.  He  said  he  knew  my  friends, 
had  an  enthusiasm  for  W’ordsworth,  and 
begged  I  would  procure  him  the  happiness 
of  an  introduction.  He  told  me  he  was  a 
comptroller  of  stamps,  and  often  had  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  poet.  I  thought  it  a 
liberty ;  but  still,  as  he  seemed  a  gentleman, 
I  told  him  he  might  come.  When  we  retired 
to  tea,  we  found  the  comptroller.  In  intro¬ 
ducing  him  to  Wordsworth,  I  forgot  to  say 
who  he  was.  After  a  little  time  the  comp¬ 
troller  looked  down,  looked  up,  and  said  to 
Wordsworth,  “  Don’t  you  think,  sir,  Milton 
was  a  great  genius  ?”  Keats  looked  at  me  ; 
Wordsworth  looked  at  the  comptroller. 
Lamb,  who  was  dozing  by  the  fire,  turned 
round  and  said,  “  Pray,  sir,  did  you  say 
Mihon  was  a  great  genius  ?”  “  No,  sir,  I 

asked  Mr.  Wordsworth  if  he  were  not  ?” 
“Oh,”  said  Lamb,  “then  jou  are  a  silly 
fellow.”  “  Charles,  my  dear  Charles,”  said 
Wordsworth  ;  but  Lamb,  perfectly  innocent 


of  the  confusion  he  had  created,  was  off 
again  by  the  fire.  After  an  awful  pause,  the 
comptroller  said,  “  Don’t  you  think  Newton 
a  great  genius  ?”  I  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer.  Keats  put  his  head  into  my  books. 
Ritchie  squeezed  in  a  laugh.  Wordsworth 
seemed  asking  himself,  “  Who  is  this  ?” 
Lamb  got  up,  and  taking  a  candle,  said 
“  Sir,  will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  your  phre¬ 
nological  development  ?”  He  then  turned 
his  back  on  the  poor  man ;  and  at  every 
question  of  the  comptroller  be  chaunted 

“  Diddle  diddle  dumpling,  my  son  John 
Went  to  bed  with  hLs  breeches  on.” 

The  man  in  office,  finding  Wordsworth  did 
not  know  who  he  was,  said  in  a  spasmodic 
and  half- chuckling  anlicipatiou  of  assured 
viclory,  “  I  have  had  the  honor  of  some  cor¬ 
respondence  with  you,  Mr.  Wordsworth.” 
“  With  me.  sir?”  said  Wordsworth.  “Not 
that  I  remember.”  Don’t  you,  sir  ?  I’m  a 
comptroller  of  stamps.”  There  was  a  dead 
silence  ;  the  comptroller  evidently  thinking 
that  was  enough.  While  we  were  waiting 
for  Wordsworth’s  reply.  Lamb  sung  out. 

Hey  diddle  diddle, 

The  cat  and  the  fiddle  !” 

“  My  dear  Charles,”  said  Wordsworth - 

“Diddle  diddle  dumpling,  my  son  John,” 

chaunted  Lamb  ;  and  then  rising  exclaimed, 
“  Do  let  me  have  another  look  at  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  organs.”  Keats  and  I  hurried  Lamb 
into  the  painting  room,  shut  the  door,  and 
gave  way*  to  inextinguishable  laughter. 
Monkhouse  followed,  and  tried  to  get  Lamb 
away.  W’e  went  back,  but  the  comptroller 
was  irreconcilable.  We  soothed  and  smiled, 
and  asked  him  tosupper.  He  stayed,  though 
his  dignity  was  sorely  affected.  However, 
b«-ing  a  good-natured  man,  we  parted  all  in 
good  humor,  and  no  ill  effects  follower!.” 

In  1817,  when  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
was  in  England,  Haydon  was  introduced  to 
him  by  a  Kussiun  artist.  The  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  was  in  the  British  Museum,  before  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  at  which  “  the  distinguished 
historical  painter”  was  especially  delighted  ; 
and,  as  it  happened,  he  had  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  to  explain  and  extol  these  works  studied 
by  him  in  a  damp  and  dusky  penthouse,  but 
now  deemed  worthy  of  a  visit  by  a  royal 
personage.  In  the  beginning  of  tbe  succeed¬ 
ing  year,  perhaps  partially  as  a  consequence 
of  this  interview,  he  was  chosen  by  the  im¬ 
perial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh  to  select 
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oasts  for  Russia,  and  to  appoint  whom  he 
pleased  to  transmit  them.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  he  was  informed,  through  a 
friend  at  the  Foreign  Office,  that  if  he  liad  a 
mind  to  go  to  Italy  free  of  expense,  he  could 
be  accommodated  with  a  bag  of  dispatches 
for  Naples,  which  would  allow  him  to  take 
bis  own  time.  He  hud  suffered  much  fur 
High  Art  in  England ;  public  interest  was 
now  excited  :  things  seemed  coming  to  a 
crisis  ;  he  reflected,  and  then  determined  not 
to  leave  the  battledeld  while  the  fight  hung 
in  the  balance. 

In  1820,  after  six  years  of  painful  effort, 
the  Jerusalem  was  finished.  The  Egyptian 
Hall  was  secured  for  its  exhibition  ;  it  was 
removed,  put  up  and  ready  for  glazing  ;  then 
came  a  halt — there  was  no  money  to  buy 
hangings  and  begin  fittings.  This  difficulty 
was  surmounted  to  be  followed  by  another 
species  of  excitement.  The  first  day  was 
successful.  Mrs.  Siddons  entered  with  her 
tragic  and  majestic  step,  and  pronounced 
decidedly  in  favor;  and  when  the  people 
found  admittance,  the  enthusiasm  reached 
its  height.  Sir  Walter  Scott  came  to  town 
just  theni(  he  saw  the  picture  and  approved. 
Haydon  was  invited  to  meet  him  at  a  dinner, 
and  thus  began  their  intercourse.  The  clear 
profit  of  this  exhibition  amounted  to  £1,298 
12s.,  every  shilling  of  which  h;id  been  paid 
away.  Hut  now,  when  creditors  knew  that 
money  was  at  hand,  the  least  delay,  though 
thoio  ghly  explained,  was  followed  by  a 
lawyer’s  letter. 

It  was  proposed  to  purchase  the  painting 
by  subscription:  but  the  attempt  ultimately 
failed  Haydon  therefore  resolved  on  an 
excursion  into  Scotland  into  the  very  midst 
of  the  Blackwood  Tories  ;  and  away  he  went, 
sending  round  his  picture  by  sea.  His  re¬ 
ceipts  there,  were  about  £3.000.  He  was 
thoroughly  well  treated,  too,  by  Scott,  Wil¬ 
son,  Raeburn,  and  such  like  men.  They 
hunted,  dined,  and  talked  together,  and  the 
pseudo-cockney  returned  flushed  with  tri¬ 
umph.  And  yet  withal  he  was  $till  in  debt ; 
and,  what  iniide  matters  worse,  he  had  for 
some  lime  been  deeply  in  love  with  a  charm¬ 
ing  young  widow  with  two  children^  and 
every  month  made  him  more  eager  to  be 
married. 

John  Scott,  the  editor  of  the  “  Champion*’ 
and  of  the  “  London  Magazine,”  and  Keats, 
were  the  first  of  his  friends  that  died ;  the 
former  w;is  shot  in  a  duel.  About  the  same 
time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Belzoni, 
by  whose  good  sense  and  unconquerable 
spirit  lie  was  much  struck.  There  was  al¬ 


ways  a  deep  sympathy  between  him  and 
such  characters :  in  their  daring  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  undertakings,  their  struggles  and 
successes,  he  saw  himself  reflected,  or  dis¬ 
covered  incitements  to  renewed  exertion. 
Thus  Nelson  was  almost  an  idol  with  him  : 
and  “  Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey”  often 
his  own  motto  ;  and,  indeed,  in  determination, 
in  impetuosity  and  frankness  of  nature  they 
resembled  each  other.  Napoleon  was  an¬ 
other  whose  genius  excited  him ;  all  me¬ 
moirs  relating  to  him  were  fascinating  in  lha 
extreme.  Reading  them,  he  said,  “  was  like 
dram-drinking.  To  go  to  other  things  after¬ 
wards  is  like  passing  from  brandy  to  water.” 

Through  1821,  he  worked  at  his  new  pic¬ 
ture  of  Lazarus,  as  circumstances  permitted  ; 
but  difficulties  thickened  around,  he  frequent¬ 
ly  had  not  a  shilling,  and  how  to  escape 
arrest  w'as  a  problem  not  easily  solved.  At 
length,  in  June,  the  moment  long  expected 
and  often  skilfully  postponed,  arrived,  and 
he  was  arrested.  '1  he  bailiff  was  requested 
to  walk  into  the  painting  room  while  his  vic¬ 
tim  prepared  to  go.  He  did  so,  and  when 
Haydon  came  down,  he  found  him  perfectly 
agitated  before  I.Azarus.  “  Oh,  sir,’’  said  he, 
“  I  won’t  take  you.  Give  me  your  word  to 
meet  me  at  twelve  at  the  attorney’s,  and  I 
will  take  it.”  He  did  so,  went,  explained  the 
matter,  and  appointed  the  evening  finally  to 
arrange.  “  But  you  must  remain  in  the 
officer’s  custody,”  said  tlie  attorney.  “  Not 
he,”  said  the  bailiff ;  “  let  him  give  me  his 
word,  and  I’ll  take  it,  though  I  am  liable  to 
pay  the  debt.”  The  word  was  given,  and 
this  man,  who  had  never  seen  him  before, 
left  him  free  till  night,  when  all  was  settled  ; 
such  was  the  influence  of  the  painting  upon 
him. 

The  next  month,  Mary,  his  betrothed,  was 
in  town,  and  Haydon  all  joy.  They  went  to 
the  coronation  together,  and  in  October  their 
marriage  took  place.  This  change  of  rela¬ 
tionship  exerted  a  delightful  influence  over 
the  artist’s  life.  It  soothed  his  irritations, 
gave  buoyancy  to  his  hopes,  tempered  his 
ambition  ;  and  now,  where  the  enjoyment  of 
his  art  had  been  his  only  refuge,  he  had  an¬ 
other  and  unfailing  one  in  tlie  love  of  his 
wife.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  him 
could  he  have  thrown  off  the  burdens  of  the 
past ;  they  still  hung  heavily  about  him;  and 
if  his  Mary’s  affection  could  lighten,  she  alas ! 
must  now  share  his  troubles.  For  a  while 
he  went  quietly  on  with  his  picture,  but  not 
many  months  passed  before  it  was  again  re¬ 
quisite  to  use  every  means  for  the  satisfac- 
l  tion  of  creditors.  Days  were  lost  in  battling 
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and  pleading  with  them,  in  running  from 
lawyer  to  lawyer,  in  begging  aid  from  one 
friend  and  iuiother.  In  December,  1822,  his 
obligations  to  effort  were  increased  by  the 
birth  of  a  son.  In  the  January  succeeding, 
Lazarus  was  finished,  and  forthwith  exhibited ; 
its  success  was  considerable,  and  receipts 
corresponded ;  but  these  were  already  en- 
gulphed  ;  all  expedients  were  failing,  and  at 
length,  on  the  i.3th  of  April,  an  execution 
was  put  in  on  the  picture.  On  the  22nd.  he 
begins  an  entry  in  his  journal,  headed, 
“King’s  Bench,”  thus:  “  Well,  I  am  in 
prison.  So  were  Bacon,  Raleigh,  and  Cer¬ 
vantes.  Vanity  !  Vanity  !  Here’s  a  conso¬ 
lation!”  He  appears  to  have  had  peculiar 
views  of  his  relation  to  creditors,  to  have  be¬ 
lieved  that,  as  the  champion  of  High  Art, 
people  were  almost  .bound  to  support  him  ; 
that  he  was  a  martyr  to  ingratitude,  forget¬ 
ting  that  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  tax  society 
for  his  opinions,  however  correct  or  enno¬ 
bling.  While  here  he  received  information 
of  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  imperial 
Academy  of  Russia,  an  honor  strangely  con¬ 
trasting  with  his  present  position.  All  at¬ 
tempts  at  arrangement  failing,  he  had  to  face 
the  insolvent  court,  and  not  one  out  of  150 
creditors  appearing  against  him,  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  on  the  2,5th  of  July.  Meantime 
friends  had  given  tokens  of  substantial  sym¬ 
pathy — Walter  Scott,  Miss  Mitford,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Codrington,  Brougham,  Ac.  The  last 
named  presented  from  him  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  praying  for  public  en¬ 
couragement  to  historical  painting,  and  the 
employment  of  distinguished  artists  (himself, 
of  course,  included)  in  the  decoration  of  na¬ 
tional  buildings.  This  was  the  hrst  step  in  a 
long  career  of  unsuccesful  agitation.  No 
sooner  was  he  free,  than  he  again  urged  upon 
Sir  Charles  Long  this  measure,  and  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  beginning  by  decorating  the  great 
room  of  the  Admiralty.  He  laid  before  him 
a  plan,  but  in  vain.  From  this  date  he  was 
incessant  in  his  application  to  parties  in  |)Ow- 
er — to  Mr.  Vansittart,  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Grey,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Lord  Melbourne.  Much  of  his  journal 
is  occupied  with  this  correspondence ;  no  sort 
of  reply  could  dishearten  him.  He  pertina¬ 
ciously  continued  his  assaults,  too  pertina¬ 
ciously,  perhsps,  when  we  reflect  that  his 
own  intere>ts  and  his  own  vanity  were  not 
unfrequently  the  impelling  principles.  He 
maintained  that  the  character  of  a  nation  was 
elevated  by  the  influence  of  art,  and  that 
never  would  art  in  England  assume  its  true 
and  high  position  till,  by  the  public  employ¬ 


ment  of  artists,  they  were  rendered  indepen¬ 
dent  of  a  capricious  patronage,  and  of  party 
jealousies.  'I'hese  doctrines  he  was  the  first 
to  advocate,  and  though  unpalatable  then, 
their  truth  has  since  bwn  recognized,  and  hr 
the  new  Houses  of  Parli  tment  his  designs 
have  been  partially  realized. 

He  now  found  it  absolutely  m  cessary  to 
curb  his  inclination  for  the  heroic,  and  paint 
portraits  and  smaller  subjects.  Few  sitters, 
however,  came;  and  when  they  did,  the  oc¬ 
cupation  wa.s  very  distasteful.  His  great 
p?ctures  had  been  sold  to  creditors  for  prices 
far  below  their  value ;  and  want  stared  him 
in  the  face.  1824  came.  His  journal  opened 
with  the  motto — 

“  Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walks  of  beaten  brass. 

Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 

Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spiriL” 

But  before  the  year  was  passed,  there  were 
entries  that  told  of  the  inward  struggle,  like 
this: — “Alas!  I  have  no  object  in  life  now 
but  my  wife  and  children,  and  almost  wish  I 
had  not  them,  that  I  might  sit  still,  and  med¬ 
itate  on  human  ambition  and  human  gran¬ 
deur  till  I  died.  1  really  am  heartily  weary 
of  life.  I  have  known  and  tasted  all  the 
glories  of  fame,  and  distinction,  and  triumph  ; 
all  the  raptures  of  love  and  atfection,  all  the 
sweet  feelings  of  a  parent.  And  what  then  ? 
The  heart  sinks  inwardly,  and  longs  for  a 
pleasure  calm  and  eternal,  majestic,  un¬ 
changeable.  I  am  not  yet  forty,  and  can 
tell  of  a  destiny  melancholy  and  rapturous, 
bitter  beyond  all  bitterness,  afflicting  beyond 
all  affliction,  cursed,  heart-burning,  heart¬ 
breaking.  maddening.  .  .  .  The  melan¬ 

choly  demon  has  grappled  my  hef.rt,  and 
crushed  its  turbulent  b^tings  in  its  black, 
bony,  clammy,  clenching  finges.”  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  Mr.  Kersey,  his  legal  adviser  yet  worm 
friend,  came  to  bis  aid.  and  ofifert  d  him  a 
year's  peace  at  four  per  cent,  and  under 
certain  conditions  as  to  the  dimensions  and 
prices  of  the  pictures  painted  in  the  interim. 
'I'hus  in  a  measure  freed  from  embarrassment, 
he  became  comparatively  bappy.  Commis¬ 
sions  that  would  once  have  been  refused, 
were  now  welcomed,  and  he  worked  regular¬ 
ly  on.  Towards  the  end  of  1825,  another 
subject  approached  completion.  Pharaoh  dis- 
mUsing  the  Israelites.  But,  December  18th, 
he  records  his  “  fits  ” — fits  of  work,  fits  of 
idleness,  fits  of  reading,  fits  of  walking,  fits 
of  Italian,  fits  of  Greek,  fits  of  Latin,  fits  of 
Napoleon,  Ac.  iic. :  “  My  dear  Mary’s  lovely 
I  face  is  the  only  thing  that  has  escaped  a  fit 
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that  never  varies.”  In  February,  1826,  he 
sent  another  petition  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  In  April,  his  Venus  and  Anchises 
was  also  finished,  and  this,  after  some  delib¬ 
eration,  he  resolved  to  send  to  the  Academy 
for  exhibition.  He  would  concede  nothing, 
yet  longed  for  reconciliation ;  and,  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  gratification  this  first  step  gave 
to  many,  afterwards  went  round  to  curry 
favor  with  the  principal  members.  In  May, 
he  received  fiom  l  ord  Egiemont  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  paint  Alexander  taming  Bucephalus ; 
and  this  was  followed  in  November,  by  an 
invitation  to  his  lordsidp’s  seat  at  Petworth, 
which  was  accepted,  and  the  visit  thoioughly 
enjoyed.  Yet  he  finished  the  year  “  more 
harrasscd  that  ever;”  and  on  the  31st  of 
December  wrote,  “  For  want  of  a  vent,  my 
mind  feels  like  a  steam-boiler  without  a  valve, 
boiling,  struggling,  and  suppressing,  for  fear 
of  injuring  the  interests  of  five  children  and  a 
lovely  wife.” 

1827  opened  with  an  execution  in  the 
house,  and  an  arrest  was  only  averted  by 
the  prompt  interference  of  friendship.  Never¬ 
theless,  before  the  end  of  June,  Haydon  was 
again  in  the  King’s  Bench  prison.  While 
there,  he  saw  the  mock  election,  a  subject  of 
which  he  afterwards  made  good  use.  In 
July,  a  public  meeting  was  called  for  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  his  atlairs,  when  it  appeared 
that  his  embarrassments  in  part  arose  from 
anxiety  to  discharge  those  debts  from  which 
the  law  had  exonerated  him,  and  that  he 
was  in  general  entitled  to  sympathy.  The 
consequence  was  his  release.  Working  more 
expeditiously  than  of  yore,  he  brought  his 
picture  of  the  Mock  Election  to  a  finish  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  This  the  king  ultimately 
purchased.  He  next  painted  a  kindred  sub¬ 
ject — the  Chairing  of  the  Member ;  and  then 
Eucles  was  placed  upon  the  easel,  a  classical 
and  beautiful  design.  At  the  end  of  1828, 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  writing  on  the 
old  topic — public  patronage  for  art — and  re¬ 
quested  permission  to  dedicate  a  pamphlet 
upon  it  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  even 
this  token  of  approbation  he  could  not  obtain. 
Punch  was  the  subject  of  his  next  picture — 
he  had  alighted  on  a  comic  vein ;  and  then 
he  began  Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
at  the  first  sight  of  the  sea.  Portraits  and 
smaller  pictures  he  painted  whenever  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered ;  but,  notwithstanding,  his 
wants  were  still  pressing.  Many  a  day  was 
spent  in  running  to  and  fro ;  and  many  an 
exorbitant  demand  was  met,  to  prevent  a 
third  arrest.  Expenses,  too,  by  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  greatly  increased.  He  had 


borrowed  of  the  future,  and  now,  as  years 
rolled  on,  it  was  exacting  from  him  com¬ 
pound  interest  at  an  ever-growing  and  enor¬ 
mous  rate.  From  September  1829  to  May 
1830,  he  paid  as  much  as  £93  law  costs  con¬ 
nected  with  the  settlement  of  small  bills. 
In  the  month  last  named  the  King’s  Bench 
prison  again  closed  its  doors  behind  him. 
Then  came  the  trial,  and  then  another  ac¬ 
quittal. 

It  is  mournful  to  follow  the  man  through 
the  details  of  his  latter  years  ;  to  see  his  dis¬ 
tress  which,  great  as  it  was,  could  not  quench 
his  ardor  as  an  artist ;  to  find  him  craving 
employment  of  the  great,  and,  when  refused, 
writing  letters  to  one  and  another,  begging 
for  money.  In  1831  he  painted  Napoleon 
Musing,  for  Sir  Robert  Peel.  W’ordsworth 
sent  him  a  sonnet  upon  it,  but  the  exhibition 
was  a  failure,  owing  to  political  excitement  at 
the  time.  In  this,  however,  Haydon  largely 
shared,  he  even  wrote  letters  to  the  “  Times,” 
on  the  subject  of  Reform ;  whatever  influ¬ 
ence  he  had  was  given  to  the  cause.  In 
1882  he  was  thrown  into  contact  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Trades  Unions  at  Birmingham ; 
and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rmse 
a  subscription  for  a  picture  of  their  meeting 
at  Newhall  Hill.  This  failed,  but  he  was 
commissioned  by  Earl  Grey  to  paint  a  picture 
of  the  Reform  Banquet  in  Guildhall.  This 
work  kept  him  long  employed,  elevated  his 
hopes,  and  gave  him  opportunities,  which  he 
did  not  neglect,  of  impressing  his  views  of 
art  upon  many  of  influence  and  power.  All 
the  leading  men  of  the  Liberal  party  sat  to 
him,  and  he  felt  not  a  little  flattered  by  the 
access  thus  gained  to  ministers  and  noble¬ 
men.  This  period  was  outwardly  one  of  the 
gayest  of  his  life.  Dinners,  routs,  charade 
parties,  <kc.,  enlivened  the  months ;  but  while 
visiting  at  mansions,  and  conversing  freely 
with  fashionables,  he  had  behind  the  scene 
the  same  troubles  to  encounter.  Pecuniary 
matters  were  harrassing  in  the  extreme,  exe¬ 
cutions  often  threatened.  Sir  Richard  Steele 
turned  the  bailiffs  in  bis  house  into  footmen ; 
Haydon  sometimes  made  them  serve  as 
models  while  he  painted. 

In  1834,  the  burning  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  gave  him  fresh  room  to  hope  that 
an  opportunity  would  be  given  for  the  public 
employment  of  artists.  He  renewed  his 
appeals.  He  was  too  especially  gratified  by 
tlie  appointment  of  Mr.  Ewart’s  select  com¬ 
mittee  of  inquiry  into  the  means  of  extending 
a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  principles  of 
design,  including  an  inquiry  into  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  effects 
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produced  by  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  his  efforts  were  mainly  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  this  result ;  and  with  the  day 
of  examination  came  the  long-coveted  mo¬ 
ment  for  impressing  his  opinions  on  others 
disposed  to  listen.  Prospects  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  seemed  to  brighten.  He  now  commenced 
lecturing,  and  thus  another  channel  was 
opened  for  communication  with  the  public 
on  his  favorite  art.  That  things  at  home 
were  still  dark,  this  extract  from  his  journal, 
referrinj}  to  the  night  of  his  first  effort,  is 
evidence  sufficient — '*  I  took  my  dress  coat 
out  of  pawn,  to  lecture  at  the  Mechanics’ 
Institution.”  But  the  fact  was  publicly 
announced  by  his  being  for  the  fourth  time 
thrown  into  the  Bench,  in  September,  1836, 
As  before,  however,  he  was  liberated  by  the 
Court.  Law  costs  are  the  millstones  that 
sink  a  man,  once  in  a  sea  of  debts,  deeper  and 
deeper.  Here  is  an  illustration :  Haydon 
incurred 

From  1820  to  1823,  Uw  costs,  JC377  0  0 

From  1823  to  1830,  ditto,  450  0  0 

From  1830  to  1836,  ditto,  303  8  6 

•  I  ■  ■  ■— » 

Altogether  £1,130  8  6 


We  hiive  already  referred  to  his  great 
error  of  anticipation  ;  perhaps  also  there  was 
a  degree  of  improvidence,  yet  his  large  and 
growing  family,  and  the  kind  of  provision 
their  station  seemed  to  require,  should  be  in 
justice  remembered. 

Through  1837  he  was  principally  em¬ 
ployed  in  lecturing  in  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  other  large 
towns.  These  lectures  gave  him  the  means 
of  support,  and  were  everywhere  well  re¬ 
ceived.  ITiey  have  since  been  published. 
His  enthusiasm,  his  easy  delivery,  and  pic¬ 
turesque  expression,  and  the  skill  with  which 
he  would  sketch  an  illustration  when  needed, 
gave  him  power  over  his  audience,  while  his 
well  known  name  and  unmerited  sutlerings 
enlisted  their  sympathy.  These  tours  ac¬ 
complished  much  towards  the  elevation  of 
the  general  taste  and  feeling  in  matters  of 
art ;  as  one  consequence,  schools  of  design 
were  proposed,  and  several  established.  '1  he 
chief  point  in  Haydon’s  theory  was  the  mak¬ 
ing  the  figure  the  basis  of  all  study. 

From  Liverpool  he  received  two  com¬ 
missions,  one  of  400  guineas,  for  a  picture 
of  Christ  blessing  little  Children;  and  the 
other,  for  a  picture  of  Wellington  revisiting 
Waterloo.  This  last  subject  had  been  once 
begun,  but  relinquished  on  account  of  the 


Duke  refusing  to  lend  his  clothes.  Some 
considerable  delay  occurred  now  through  the 
ressure  of  public  business  upon  his  Grace, 
ut  of  this  Haydon  made  use  by  crossing  to 
the  Continent  and  visiting  Waterloo  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  and  arousing  his  imagi¬ 
nation.  Soon  after  came  an  invitation  to 
Walmer,  where  he  passed  several  most 
agreeable  dajs  in  company  with  the  hero 
whom  he  had  always  revered.  The  Duke 
sat  to  him  as  he  pleased,  but  would  not  see 
the  picture,  which  be  deemed  to  be  solely  a 
concern  of  “  the  Liverpool  gentlemen.” 
Wordsworth  wrote  a  sonnet  on  this,  as  he 
had  done  on  Napoleon.  These  things  cheer¬ 
ed  the  buffeted  painter ;  but  nothing  more 
than  the  success  with  which,  about  this  date, 
he  delivered  his  lectures  at  Oxford — “  a  day¬ 
dream  of  my  youth.” 

In  1841,  his  picture  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Convention,  which  .had  introduced  him  to 
Clarkson  and  others,  was  finished.  He  was 
comparatively  free  from  pecuniary  harass ; 
but  other  grievances  were  at  hand.  This 
year  the  Fine  Arts  Committee  for  the 
decoration  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
sat  and  examined  witnesses ;  but  he  was  not 
summoned.  He  felt  this  severely ;  it  gave 
him  a  presentiment  of  coming  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Another  blow  was  the  death  of  Sir 
David  Wilkie,  for  whom  he  still  entertained 
a  strong  affection.  Amongst  the  paintings 
I  completed  in  the  following  year  were  the 
Battle  of  Poictiers,  the  Maid  of  Saragossa, 
Curtius  leaping  into  the  Gulf,  Alexander  the 
Great  encountering  and  killing  a  Lion,  and 
Wordsworth  on  Helvellyn,  on  which  last 
Miss  E.  B.  Barrett  (now  Mrs.  Browning)  sent 
him  a  sonnet.  Through  1842,  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  was  silting.  In  April  their 
notice  was  issued  of  the  conditions  for  the 
cartoon  competition,  by  which  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  test  the  capabilities  of  artists  for  the 
decoration  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Haydon  exulted  in  this  advance  to¬ 
wards  the  achievement  of  the  great  object 
of  all  bis  labors;  but  not  without  painful 
forebodings  that  the  victory  was  not  for  him. 
He  ascribed  the  adverse  tendency  of  things 
exclusively  to  his  enemies;  but  to  others  it 
was  evident  that  his  obstinate  self-assertion 
and  incessant  intrusion  of  his  views  upon 
public  men  and  bodies  were  in  part  the 
cause ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  power  of 
earlier  days  was  not  so  visible  in  his  paintings 
now,  for  mainifold  anxieties  had  shaken  the 
man.  He,  however,  at  once  began  to  exer¬ 
cise  bimself  in  fresco ;  and  by  the  lime  ap¬ 
pointed,  June,  1843,  be  bad  safely  lodged 
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two  cartoons  in  Westminster  Hall,  where 
thirty  years  before  he  had  drawn  a  gigantic 
limb  on  the  wall  with  the  end  of  his  umbrella, 
and  said  to  Eastlake,  his  companion,  “  This 
is.  the  place  for  art.”  His  subjects  were — 
the  Curse  pronounced  against  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  the  Black  Prince  entering  London 
in  triumph  with  the  French  King  prisoner. 
In  July  the  prizes  were  declared,  and  Hay- 
don’s  hopes  as  regarded  himself  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  for  ever  blighted.  That  in  the  very 
triumph  of  those  principles  to  which  his 
energies  had  through  life  been  devoted,  he 
himself  should  fall  disgraced, 

“  This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all.” 

It  caused  a  severe  pang,  but  he  recovered, 
and  resolved  to  retrieve  his  character  before 
an  impartial  public  ;  arrests  threatened,  still 
he  lectured,  still  he  painted;  and  then  he 
commenced  a  series  of  cartoons  to  illustrate 
what  is  the  best  government.  These  were 
to  be  six  in  number ;  the  first  sh(Iwing  the 
injustice  of  democracy — “The  Banishment 
of  Aristides  with  his  Wife  and  Children 
the  second  showing  the  heartlessness  of  des¬ 
potism — “  Nero  playing  his  lyre  while  Rome 
is  burning the  third  and  fourth  exhibiting 
the  consequences  of  Anarchy  and  the  cruel¬ 
ties  of  Revolution ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  the 
blessings  of  Justice  and  Freedom  under  a 
limited  Monarchy.  This  had  for  many  years 
been  a  cherished  conception ;  the  plans  had 
been  before  many  a  minister ;  and  now  he 
determined,  since  patronage  failed,  to  execute 
it  independently  and  prove  his  competence 
to  the  world.  The  two  first  of  the  series 
were  completed,  and  on  Easter  Monday, 
1846,  the  exhibition  opened  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall.  To  show  the  overweening  confidence 
his  habits  of  prayer  and  thought  had  begot¬ 
ten,  we  may  extract  from  his  diary,  dated 
May  25th,  1845,  written  when  he  began 
these  pictures ; — “  0  God !  I  am  again  with¬ 
out  any  resource  ;  but  in  thy  mercy  enable 
me  to  bear  up  and  vanquish,  as  I  have  done, 
all  difficulties.  Let  nothing  however  des¬ 
perate  or  overwhelming  stop  me  from  the 
completion  of  my  six  designs.  On  these  my 
country's  honor  rests,  and  my  own  fame  on 
earth.  Thou  knowest  how  for  forty-one 
years  I  have  struggled  and  resisted — enable 
me  to  do  so  to  the  last  gasp  of  my  life.” 

The  exhibition  proved  a  compiete  failure. 
On  the  private  day,  only  Jerrold,  Bowring, 
Fox  Maule,  and  Hobhouse  went.  It  rained; 
but  twenty-six  years  before  rain  would  not 
have  prevented.  On  the  Monday  he  writes : 


“Receipts,  1849,  £1  Is.  6d.  Aristides. 
Receipts,  1820,  £I9  ICs.  Jerusalem. 

In  God  I  trust.  Amen.” 

Each  day  told  a  similar  story.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  closed.  May  23rd,  we  read  ;  “  There 
lie  Aristides  and  Nero,  unasked  for.  unfelt 
for,  rolled  up.  Aristides,  a  subject  Raphael 
would  have  praised  and  complimented  me 
on  !  and  £111  11s.  5d.  loss  by  showing  it!” 
This  was  a  fearful  blow  ;  he  seemed  con¬ 
demned  and  despised  at  every  tribunal.  Em¬ 
barrassments  were  thickening,  yet  he  tried  to 
proceed  with  the  third  of  his  series.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  came  generously  to  his  assist- 
tance,  but  the  battle  was  nearly  over.  Here 
are  the  closing  entries  of  his  journal : — 

“  June  20th. — 0  God  bless  us  all  through 
the  evils  of  this  day.  Amen. 

“  2l8t. — Slept  horribly.  Prayed  in  sor¬ 
row,  and  got  up  in  agitation. 

“  22nd. — God  forgive  me.  Amen. 

FINIS 

of 

B.  R.  HAYDON, 

‘  Stretch  me  no  longer  on  this  rough 
world.’ — Lear. 

End  of  Twenty -sixth  volume.” 

This  last  entry  was  made  between  half- 
past  ten  and  a  quarter  to  eleven  on  the 
morning  of  Monday,  the  22nd  of  June,  1846. 
Before  eleven,  the  hand  that  penned  it  was 
cold  in  death.  He  had  been  out  early  in  the 
morning,  and  came  back  apparently  fatigued. 
At  ten,  he  entered  his  painting -room,  soon 
after  saw  his  wife,  embraced  her  fervently, 
and  returned  to  his  room.  About  a  quarter 
to  eleven  a  report  of  fire-arms  was  heard, 
which  was  supposed  to  proceed  from  the 
troops  then  reviewing  in  the  neighborhood. 
About  an  hour  after,  his  daughter  entered 
the  painting-room ;  and  there  before  her  lay 
her  father-^ead,  in  front  of  his  unfinished 
picture  of  Alfred  and  the  first  British  Jury — 
his  white  hairs  stained  with  blood,  a  half¬ 
open  razor,  smeared  with  gore  beside  him,  in 
his  throat  a  fearful  gash,  and  a  bullet  wound 
in  his  skull  ! 

The  coroner’s  jury  found  that  the  suicide 
was  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind  when  he 
committed  the  act.  His  debts  amounted  to 
£3,000  ;  but  the  assets  were  considerable. 

On  his  table  were  found  “  these  last 
thoughts  of  B.  R.  Haydbn,  half-past  ten  : — 
“  No  man  shoud  use  certain  evil  for  prob¬ 
able  good,  however  great  the  object.  Evil 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  Deity. 
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"  I  create  good — I  create — I,  the  Lord, 
do  these  things. 

“  Wellington  never  used  evil  if  the  good 
was  not  certain.  Napoleon  had  no  such 
scruples  ;  and.  I  fear,  the  glitter  of  his  ge¬ 
nius  rather  dazzled  me  ;  but  had  I  been  en¬ 
couraged,  nothing  but  good  would  have 
come  from  me,  because,  when  encouraged, 
I  paid  everybody.  God  forgive  the  evil  for 
the  sake  of  the  good.  Amen.” 

So  perished  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  in 
the  61st  year  of  his  age.  His  story  tells  its 
own  moral.  As  an  artist,  he  was  powerful 
in  execution,  and  bold  in  ileaign — more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  diffusion  of  correct  sentiments 


than  in  the  attainment  of  reward.  As  a 
writer,  he  was  clear,  graphic,  and  vigorous  ; 
as  a  speaker,  enthusiastic  and  earnest.  As  a 
man,  he  was  conscious  of  genius,  and  there¬ 
fore  self  reliant  ;  imaginative  and  resolute, 
and  therefore  anguine.  His  principles  were 
in  general  pure,  and  his  objects  lofty  ;  but 
he  knit  too  closely  the  glory  of  himtelf  with 
the  glory  of  his  art.  He  was  frank  and  gen¬ 
erous,  yet  depreciated  his  opponents.  HU 
religion  was  fuel  to  his  ambition,  when  it 
should  have  been  the  harmonizer  of  his  pas¬ 
sions.  He  lacked  the  sublime  consolations 
of  a  holy  faith,  and  hence  his  terrible  and 
mournful  end. 


From  Blackwood’*  Uagaaine. 
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A  CHRONICLE  Of’  NIESENSTEIN. 


The  close  of  the  theatrical  year,  which  in 
France  occurs  in  early  spiing,  annually 
brings  to  Paris  a  throng  of  actors  and  ac¬ 
tresses,  the  disorganized  elements  of  provin¬ 
cial  companies,  who  repair  to  the  capital  to 
contract  engagements  for  the  new  season. 
Paris  is  the  grand  centre  to  which  all  dra¬ 
matic  stars  converge  —  the  great  bazaar 
where  managers  recruit  their  troops  for  the 
summer  campaign.  In  bad  weather  the 
mart  for  this  human  merchandise  is  at  an 
obscure  coffee-house  near  the  Rue  St. 
Honor6 ;  when  the  sun  shines,  the  place  of 
meeting  U  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal. 
There,  pacing  to  and  fro  beneath  the  lime- 
trees,  the  high  contracting  parties  pursue 
their  negociations  and  make  their  bargains. 
It  is  the  theatrical  Exchange,  the  histrionic 
Bourse.  There  the  conversation  and  the 
company  are  alike  curious.  Many  are  the 
strange  discussions  and  original  anecdotes 
that  are  there  heard ;  many  the  odd  Ggures 
there  paraded.  Tnigedians,  comedians,  ^ing^•rs, 
men  and  women,  yuungand  old,  flock  thither  in 
quest  of  fortune  and  a  good  engagement. 
The  threadbare  coats  of  some  say  little  in 
favor  of  recent  success  or  present  prosperi¬ 


ty  ;  but  only  hear  them  speak,  and  you  are 
at  once  convinced  that  they  have  no  need  of 
broadcloth  who  are  so  amply  covered  with 
laurels.  It  is  delightful  to  hear  them  talk 
of  their  triumph.s,  of  the  storms  of  applause, 
the  rapturous  bravos,  the  boundless  enthusi¬ 
asm,  of  the  audiences  they  lately  delighted. 
Their  brows  are  oppressed  with  the  weight 
of  their  bays.  The  south  mourns  their  loss; 
if  they  go  west,  the  north  will  be  envious 
and  inconsolable.  As  to  themselves — north, 
south,  east,  or  west — they  care  little  to 
which  point  of  the  compass  the  breeze  of 
their  destiny  may  waft  them.  Thorough 
gypsies  in  their  habits,  acenstomed  to  make 
the  best  of  the  passing  hour,  and  to  take 
small  care  for  the  future  so  long  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  is  provided  for,  like  soldiers,  they  heed 
not  the  name  of  the  town  so  long  as  the 
quarters  be  good. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  April.  The  sun 
shone  brightly,  and,  amongst  the  numerous 
loungers  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Roval 
were  several  groups  of  actors.  The  season 
was  already  far  advanced  ;  all  the  companies 
were  formed,  and  those  players  who  had  not 
secured  an  engiigement  had  but  a  poor 
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chance  of  finding  one.  Their  anxiety  was 
legible  upon  their  countenances.  A  man  of 
abi>ut  fifty  years  of  age  walked  to  and  fro, 
a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and  to  him,  when 
he  passed  near  them,  the  actors  bowed — re¬ 
spectfully  and  hopefully.  A  quick  glance 
was  his  acknowledgement  of  their  salutation, 
and  then  his  eyes  reverted  to  his  paper,  as  if 
it  deeply  interested  him.  When  he  was  out 
of  hearing,  the  actors,  who  had  assumed 
their  most  picturesque  attitudes  to  attract 
his  atte.ition,  and  who  beheld  their  labor 
I'jst,  vented  their  ill-humor. 

“  Balthasar  is  mighty  proud,”  said  one ; 
“  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  to  us.” 

“  Perhsps  he  does  not  want  anybody,” 
remarked  another ;  “  I  think  he  has  no 
theatre  this  year.” 

“  That  would  be  odd.  They  say  he  is  a 
clever  manager.” 

“  He  may  best  prove  his  cleverness  by 
keeping  aloof.  It  is  so  difficult  nowadays  to 
do  good  in  the  provinces.  The  public  is  so 
fastidious  ;  the  authorities  are  so  shabby,  so 
unwilling  to  put,  their  hands  in  their  pockets. 
Ah  !  my  dear  fellow,  our  art  is  sadly  fallen.” 

Whilst  the  discontented  actors  bemoaned 
themselves,  Balthasar  eagerly  accosted  a 
voung  m  m  who  just  then  entered  the  garden, 
by  the  passage  of  the  Perron.  The  coffee¬ 
house  keepers  had  already  begun  to  put  out 
tables  under  the  tender  foliage.  The  two 
men  sat  down  at  one  of  them. 

“  Well,  Florival,”  said  the  manager,  “does 
my  offer  suit  you  ?  Will  you  make  one  of 
us  ?  I  was  glad  to  hear  you  had  broken  oflT 
with  Ricardin.  With  your  qualifications  you 
ought  to  have  an  engagement  in  Paris,  or  at 
least  at  a  first-rate  provincial  theatre.  But 
you  are  young,  and,  as  you  know,  managers 
prefer  actors  of  greater  experience  and  es¬ 
tablished  reputation.  Your  pirtsare  gener¬ 
ally  taken  by  youths  of  five  and  forty,  with 
wrinkles  and  grey  hairs,  but  well  versed  in 
the  traditions  of  the  stage — with  damaged 
voices  but  an  excellent  style.  My  brother 
managers  are  greedy  of  great  names ;  yours 
still  has  to  become  known — as  yet  you  have 
but  your  talent  to  recommend  you.  I  will 
content  myself  with  that ;  content  yourself 
with  what  I  offer  you.  Times  are  bad,  the 
season  is  advanced,  engagements  are  hard  to 
find.  Many  of  your  comrades  have  gone  to 
try  their  luck  beyond  seas.  We  have  not 
80  far  to  go ;  we  shall  scarcely  overstep  the 
boundary  of  our  ungrateful  country.  Ger¬ 
many  invites  us ;  it  is  a  pleasant  land,  and 
Rhine  wine  is  not  to  be  disdained.  1  will 
tell  you  how  the  thing  came  about.  For 
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many  years  past  I  have  managed  theatres  in 
the  eastern  departments,  in  Alsaiia  and  I.or- 
raine.  Last  snmmer,  having  a  little  leisure, 
I  made  an  excursion  to  Baden-Baden.  As 
usual,  it  was  crowded  with  fashionables. 
One  rubbed  shoulders  with  princes  and  trod 
upon  highnesses’  toes ;  one  could  not  walk 
twenty  yards  without  meeting  a  sovereign. 
All  these  crowned  heads,  kings,  granddukes, 
electors,  mingled  easi.y  and  affably  with  the 
throng  of  visitors.  Etiquette  is  banished 
from  the  baths  of  Bsden,  where,  without 
laying  aside  their  titles,  great  personages 
enjoy  the  liberty  and  advantages  of  an  in¬ 
cognito.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  a  compa¬ 
ny  of  very  indifferent  German  actors  weie 
playing,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  in  the 
little  theatre.  They  played  to  empty  bench¬ 
es,  and  must  have  stan'ed  but  for  the  as-ist- 
ance  afforded  them  by  the  directors  of  the 
gambling-tables.  1  often  went  to  their  per¬ 
formances,  and  amongst  the  scanty  specta¬ 
tors  I  soon  remarked  one  who  wss  as  assidu¬ 
ous  as  myself.  A  gentleman,  very  plainly 
dressed,  but  of  agreeable  countenance  and 
aristocratic  appearance,  invariably  occupied 
the  same  stall,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  ilie  per¬ 
formance,  which  proved  that  he  was  easily 
pleased.  One  night  he  addressed  to  me 
some  remuk  witli  respect  to  the  play  then 
acting ;  we  got  into  conversation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  dramttic  art;  he  saw  that  I  was 
specially  competent  on  that  topic,  and  afier 
the  theatre  he  asked  me  to  take  refreshment 
with  him.  I  accepted.  At  midnight  we 
parted,  and,  as  I  w  is  going  home,  1  met  a 
gambler  whom  1  slightly  knew.  •  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you,’  he  said  ;  ‘  you  have  friends 
in  high  places !’  He  alluded  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  with  whom  I  htd  pa.s-ed  the  evening, 
and  wliom  I  now  learned  whs  no  less  a  per¬ 
sonage  than  his  Serene  Highness  Prin  e^  l.,e- 
opola.  sovereign  ruler  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Niesenstein  1  had  had  the  honor  of 
pa.ssing  a  whole  even  ng  in  familiir  inter¬ 
course  with  a  crowned  head.  Next  day, 
walking  in  the  park,  I  met  his  Highnes-*.  1 
made  a  low  bow  and  kept  at  a  respectful 
distance,  but  the  Grand  Duke  came  up  to 
me  and  asked  me  to  walk  with  him  Before 
accepting,  I  thought  it  right  to  inform,  him 
who  1  was.  ‘  1  guessed  as  much,’  said  the 
Prince.  •  From  one  or  two  things  that 
last  night  escaped  you,  1  made  no  doub*.  you 
were  a  theatrical  manager.’  And  by  a  ges¬ 
ture  he  renewed  his  invitation  to  accompany 
him.  In  a  long  conversation  lie  informed  me 
of  his  intention  to  establish  a  French  theatre 
in  his  capital,  for  the  performance  of  corns 
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dy,  drama,  vaudeville,  and  comic  operas. 
He  was  then  building  a  large  theatre, 
which  would  be  ready  by  the  end  of  the 
winter,  and  he  offered  me  its  manage¬ 
ment  on  very  advantageous  terms.  I 
had  no  plans  in  France  fur  the  present 
year,  and  the  offer  was  too  good  to  be  re¬ 
fused.  The  Duke  guaranteed  my  expenses 
and  a  gratuity,  and  there  was  a  chance  of 
very  large  profits.  1  hesitated  not  a  mo¬ 
ment;  we  exchanged  promises,  and  the  af¬ 
fair  WHS  concluded. 

“  According  to  our  agreement,  I  am  to  be 
at  Karlsladt,  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Niesenstein,  in  the  first  week  in  May. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose.  My  company  is  al¬ 
most  complete,  but  there  are  still  some  im¬ 
portant  g<ps  to  fill.  Amongst  others.  1 
want  a  lover,  a  light  comedian,  and  a  first 
singer.  I  reckon  upon  you  to  fill  these  im¬ 
portant  posts.” 

“  1  am  quite  willing,”  replied  the  actor, 
**but  there  is  still  an  obstacle.  You  must 
know,  my  dear  Balthasar,  that  I  am  deeply 
in  love — seriously,  this  time — and  I  broke 
off  with  Hica"din  solely  because  he  would 
not  engage  her  to  whom  I  am  attached.” 

“  Oho  !  she  is  an  actress?” 

“Two  years  upon  the  stage;  a  lovely  girl, 
full  of  grace  and  talent,  and  with  a  charm¬ 
ing  voice.  The  Opera  Comique  has  not  a 
singer  to  compare  with  her.” 

“  And  she  is  disengaged?” 

“  Yes,  my  dear  fellow  ;  strange  though  it 
seems,  and  by  a  combination  of  circumstan¬ 
ces  which  it  were  tedious  to  detail,  the  fasci¬ 
nating  Delia  is  still  without  an  engagement. 
And  1  give  you  notice  that  henceforward  I 
attach  myself  to  her  steps  ;  where  she  goes, 
I  go;  I  will  perform  upon  no  boards  which 
she  does  not  tread.  I  am  determined  to  win 
her  heart,  to  make  her  my  wife.” 

“  Very  go<»d  !”  cried  Ualthasar,  rising  from 
hU  seat;  “tell  me  the  address  of  this  prodi¬ 
gy  :  I  run,  1  fly,  I  make  every  sacrifice  ;  and 
we  will  start  to-morrow.” 

People  were  quite  right  in  saying  that 
Bathasar  was  a  clever  manager.  None  bet¬ 
ter  knew  how  to  deal  with  actors,  often  ca¬ 
pricious  and  difficult  to  guide.  He  possess¬ 
ed  skill,  taste,  and  tact.  One  hour  after  the 
conversation  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  he  had  obtained  the  signatures  of 
Delia  and  Florival,  two  excellent  acquisitions, 
destined  to  do  him  infinite  honor  in  Germa¬ 
ny.  That  night  his  little  company  was  com¬ 
plete,  and  the  next  day,  after  a  good  dinner. 
It  started  for  Strasburg.  It  was  composed 
as  follows : 


Balthasar,  manager,  was  to  play  the  old 
men.  and  take  the  heavy  busiiess. 

Florival  was  the  leading  man,  the  lover, 
and  the  first  singer. 

Rignlet  was  the  low  comedian,  and  took 
the  parts  usually  played  by  Arnal  and  BouffA. 

Similor  was  to  perform  the  valets  in  Mo- 
liere’s  comedies,  and  eccentric  low  comedy 
characters. 

Anselmo  was  the  walking  gentleman. 

Lebel  led  the  bind. 

Miss  Delia  was  to  display  her  charms  and 
talents  as  prima  donna, and  in  genteel  comedy. 

Mits  P'oligny  was  (he  singing  chambermaid. 

Miss  Alice  was  the  walking  lady,  and 
made  herself  generally  useful. 

Finally,  Madame  Pastorale,  the  duenna  of 
the  company,  was  to  perform  the  old  women, 
and  look  after  the  young  ones. 

Although  so  few,  the  company  trusted  to 
atone  by  zeal  and  industry  for  numerical  de¬ 
ficiency.  It  would  be  easy  to  find,  in  the 
capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  persons  capable 
of  filling  mute  parts,  and,  in  most  plays,  a  few 
unimportant  characters  might  be  suppressed. 

The  travelers  reached  Strasburg  without 
adventure  worthy  of  note.  There  Balthasar 
allowed  them  six-and-thirty  hours’  repose, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  halt  to  write  to 
the  Grand  Duke  Leopold,  and  inform  him  of 
his  approaching  arrival ;  then  they  again 
started,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  KebI,  and  in 
thirty  days,  after  traversing  several  small 
German  states,  reached  the  frontier  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Niesenstein,  and  stopped  at 
a  little  village  called  Krusthal.  From  this 
village  to  the  cipiul  the  distance  wiis  only 
four  leagues,  but  means  of  conveyance  were 
wanting.  'I’here  was  but  a  single  stage¬ 
coach  on  that  line  of  road  ;  it  would  not 
leave  Krusthal  for  two  days,  and  it  held  but 
six  penwms.  No  other  vehicles  were  to  be 
had  ;  it  was  necessary  to  wait,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  was  anything  but  pleasant.  The  actors 
made  wry  faces  at  the  prospect  of  passing 
forty-eight  hours  in  a  wretched  village.  The 
only  per-ons  who  easily  made  up  their  minds 
to  the  wearisome  delay  were  Delia  and  Flo¬ 
rival.  The  first  singer  was  desperately  in 
love,  and  the  prima  donna  was  not  insensible 
to  his  delicate  attentions  and  tender  discourse. 

Balthasar,  the  most  impatient  and  perse¬ 
vering  of  all,  went  out  to  explore  the  vil¬ 
lage.  In  an  hour’s  time  he  returned  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  his  friends,  in  a  light  cart  drawn 
by  a  strong  horse.  Unfortunately  the  cart 
held  but  two  persons. 

“I  will  set  out  alone,"  said  Balthasar, 
“On  reaching  Karlstadt,  I  will  go  to  the 
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Grand  Duke,  explain  our  position,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will  immediately  send  carriages 
to  convey  you  to  his  capital.” 

These  consolatory  words  were  received 
with  loud  cheers  by  the  actors.  The  driver, 
a  peasant  lad,  cracked  his  whip,  and  the 
stout  Meckleiiberg  horse  set  out  at  a  small 
trot.  Upon  (he  way,  Balthasar  questioned 
his  guide  as  to  the  e.\lent,  resources,  and 
prospeiityof  the  Grand  Duchy,  but  could 
obtain  no  satisfactory  reply ;  the  young  peas¬ 
ant  was  profoundly  ignorant  upon  all  these 
subjects.  The  four  leagues  were  got  over 
in  something  less  than  three  hours,  which 
is  rather  rapid  traveling  for  Germany.  It 
was  nearly  dark  when  Balthasar  entered 
Karlstadt.  The  shops  were  shut,  and  there 
were  few  persons  in  the  streets ;  people  are 
early  in  their  habits  in  the  happy  lands  on 
the  Rhine’s  right  bank  Presently  the  cart 
stopped  before  a  good-sized  house. 

*‘You  told  me  to  take  you  to  our  prince’s 
palace,”  said  the  driver,  **  and  here  it  is.” 
Balthasar  alighted  and  entered  the  dwelling 
unchallenged  and  unimpeded  by  the  sentry 
who  pass(^  lazily  up  and  down  its  front. 
In  the  entrance  hall  the  manager  met  a  por¬ 
ter,  who  t)owed  gravely  to  him  as  he  passed ; 
be  walked  on  and  passed  through  an  empty 
anteroom.  In  the  iirst  apartment,  appropri¬ 
ated  to  gentleinen-in-waiting,  aids-de-camp, 
equerries,  and  other  dignitaries  of  various 
degree,  be  found  nobody ;  in  a  second  sa¬ 
loon,  lighted  by  a  dim  and  smoky  lamp,  was 
an  old  gentleman,  dressed  in  black,  with 
powdered  hair,  who  rose  slowly  at  his  en¬ 
trance,  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and  in¬ 
quired  his  pleasure. 

**  1  wish  to  see  his  Serene  Highness,  the 
Grand  Duke  Leopold,”  replied  Balthasar. 

“The  prince  does  not  grant  audience  at 
this  hour,”  the  old  gentleman  drily  answered. 

“  His  Highness  expects  me,”  was  the  con¬ 
fident  reply  of  Balthasar. 

“  That  is  another  thing.  1  will  inquire  if 
it  be  his  Highness’s  pleasure  to  receive  you. 
Whom  shall  1  announce  ?” 

“  The  manager  of  the  Court  theatre.” 

The  gentleman  bowed,  and  left  Balthasar 
alone.  The  pertinacious  manager  already 
began  to  doubt  the  success  of  bis  audacity, 
when  he. heard  the  Grand  Duke’s  voice,  say¬ 
ing,  ‘‘  Show  him  in.” 

He  entered.  The  sovereign  of  Niesenstein 
was  alone,  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair,  at  a 
table  covered  with  green  cloth,  upon  which 
were  a  confused  metiley  of  letters  and  news¬ 
papers,  an  inkstand,  a  tobacco- bag,  two  wax- 
lights,  a  sugar-basin,  a  sword,  a  plate,  gloves. 


a  bottle,  books,  and  a  goblet  of  Bohemian 
glass,  artistically  engraved.  His  Highness 
was  engrossed  in  a  thoroughly  national  occu¬ 
pation  ;  he  was  smoking  one  of  those  long 
pipes  which  Germans  rarely  lay  aside  ex¬ 
cept  to  eat  or  to  sleep. 

The  manager  of  the  Court  theatre  bowed 
thrice,  as  if  he  had  been  advancing  to  the 
foot-lights  to  address  the  public ;  then  be 
stood  still  and  silent,  awaiting  the  prince’s 
pleasure.  But,  although  he  said  nothing, 
his  countenance  was  so  expressive  that  the 
Grand  Duke  answered  him. 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  “  here  you  are.  I  recol¬ 
lect  you  perfectly,  and  I  have  not  forgotten 
our  agreement.  But  you  come  at  a  very 
unfortunate  moment,  my  dear  sir  !” 

“  I  crave  your  Highness’s  pardon  if  I  have 
chosen  an  improper  hour  to  seek  an  audi¬ 
ence,”  replied  Balthasar,  with  another  bow. 

“  It  is  not  the  hour  that  I  am  thinking  of,” 
answered  the  prince  quickly.  “  Would  that 
were  all !  See,  here  is  your  letter ;  I  was 
just  now  reading  it,  and  regretting  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  writing  me  only  three  days  ago, 
when  you  were  half-way  here,  you  had  not 
done  so  two  or  three  weeks  before  starling.” 

“  I  did  wrong.” 

“  More  so  than  you  think,  for,  had  you 
sooner  warned  me,  1  would  have  spared  you 
a  useless  journey.” 

“  Useless !”  exclaimed  Balthasar  aghast, 
“  Has  your  Highness  changed  your  mind  ?” 

“  Not  at  all ;  1  am  still  passionately  fond 
of  the  drama,  and  should  be  delighted  to 
have  a  French  theatre  here.  As  far  as  that 
goes,  my  ideas  and  tastes  are  in  no  way  alter¬ 
ed  since  last  summer ;  but,  unfortunately,  I 
am  unable  to  satisfy  them.  Look  here,” 
continued  the  prince,  rising  from  his  arm¬ 
chair.  He  took  Balthasar’s  arm  and  led  him 
to  a  window  :  “  I  told  you,  last  year,  that  I 
was  building  a  magnificent  theatre  in  my 
capital.” 

Your  Highness  did  tell  me  so.” 

“  Well,  look  yonder,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  square ;  there  the  theatre  is  !” 

**  Your  Highness,  1  see  nothing  but  an 
open  space ;  a  building  commenced,  and  as 
yet  scarcely  risen  above  the  foundation.” 

”  Precisely  so  ;  that  is  the  theatre.” 

‘‘Your  Highness  told  me  it  would  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  end  of  winter.” 

"  1  did  not  then  foresee  that  I  should 
have  to  stop  the  works  for  want  of  cash 
to  pay  the  workmen.  Such  is  my  piesent 
position.  If  I  have  no  theatre  ready  to 
receive  you,  and  if  I  cannot  take  you  and 
your  company  into  my  pay,  it  is  because  1 
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have  -not  the  means.  The  coffers  of  the 
State  and  my  privy  purse  are  alike  empty. 
You  are  astounded! — Adversity  respects  no¬ 
body — not  even  Grand  Dukes.  But  I  sup¬ 
port  its  assaults  with  philosophy  :  try  to  fol¬ 
low  my  example  ;  and,  by  way  of  a  begin¬ 
ning,  take  a  chair  and  a  pipe,  fill  yourself  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  drink  to  the  return  of  my 
prosperity.  Since  you  suffer  for  my  misfor¬ 
tunes,  I  owe  you  an  explanation.  Although 
I  never  had  much  order  in  my  expenditure, 

I  had  every  reason,  at  the  time  I  first  met 
with  you,  to  believe  my  finances  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  condition.  It  was  not  until  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  year  that  I  dis¬ 
covered  the  contrary  to  be  the  case.  Last 
year  was  a  bad  one;  hail  ruined  our  crops 
and  money  was  hard  to  get  in.  The  salaries 
of  my  household  were  in  arrear,  and  my  of¬ 
ficers  murmured.  For  the  first  time  I  order¬ 
ed  a  statement  of  my  affairs  to  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  me,  and  I  found  that  ever  since  my  ac¬ 
cession  I  had  been  exceeding  my  revenue. 
My  first  act  of  sovereignty  had  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  diminution  of  the  taxes  paid  to  my 
predecessors.  Hence  the  evil,  which  had 
annually  augmented,  and  now  I  am  ruined, 
loaded  with  debts,  and  without  means  of  re¬ 
pairing  the  disaster.  My  privy-councillors 
certainly  proposed  a  way  ;  it  was  to  double 
the  taxes,  raise  extraordinary  contributions — 
to  squeeze  my  subjects,  in  short.  A  fine  plan, 
indeed  I  to  make  the  poor  pay  for  my  im¬ 
providence  and  disorder  !  Such  things  may 
occur  in  other  States,  but  they  shall  not  in 
mine.  Justice  before  everything.  1  prefer 
enduring  my  difificulties  to  making  my  sub¬ 
jects  suffer.*'’ 

“  Excellent  prince  !”  exclaimed  Balthasar, 
touched  by  these  generous  sentiments.  The 
Grand  Duke  smiled. 

'•  Do  you  turn  flatterer?”  he  said.  “  Be¬ 
ware  I  it  is  an  arduous  post,  and  you  will 
have  none  to  help  you.  I  liave  no  longer 
wherewith  to  pay  flatterers;  my  courtiers 
have  fled.  You  have  seen  the  emptiness  of 
my  anterooms ;  you  met  neither  chamberlain 
nor  equerry  upon  your  entrance.  All  those 
gentlemen  have  given  in  their  resignations. 
The  civil  and  military  officers  of  my  house, 
secretaries,  aides-de-camp,  and  others,  left  me, 
because  1  could  no  longer  pay  them  their 
wages.  1  am  alone  ;  a  few  faithful  and  pa¬ 
tient  servants  are  all  that  remain,  and  the 
most  important  personage  of  my  court  is 
now  honest  Sigismund,  my  old  valet- de- 
chambre. 

These  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  melan¬ 
choly  tone,  which  pained  Balthasar.  The 
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eyes  of  the  honest  manager  glistened.  The 
Grand  Duke  detected  his  sympathy. 

“  Do  not  pity  me,”  he  said  with  a  smile. 

“  It  is  no  sorrow  to  me  to  have  got  rid  of  a 
wearisome  etiquette,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  a  pack  of  spies  and  hypocrites,  by  whom 
I  was  formerly  from  morning  till  night  be¬ 
set.” 

The  cheerful  frankness  of  the  Grand  Duke’s 
manner  forbade  doubt  of  his  sincerity.  Bal¬ 
thasar  congratulated  him  on  his  courage. 

“  I  need  it  more  than  you  think  !”  replied 
Leopold,  “  and  I  cannot  answer  for  having 
enough  to  support  the  blows  that  threaten 
me.  The  desertion  of  my  courtiers  will  be 
nothing,  did  I  owe  it  only  to  the  bad  state  of 
finances  :  as  soon  as  I  found  myself  in  funds 
again  1  could  buy  others  nr  take  back  the  old 
ones,  and  amuse  myself  by  putting  my  foot 
upon  their  servile  necks.  Then  they  would 
be  as  humble  as  now  they  are  insolent.  But 
their  defection  is  an  omen  of  other  dangers. 
As  the  diplomatists  say,  clouds  are  at  the 
political  horizon.  Poverty  alone  would  not 
have  sufficed  to  clear  my  palace  of  men  who 
are  as  greedy  of  honors  as  they  are  of  mon¬ 
ey  ;  they  would  have  waited  for  better  days  ; 
■their  vanity  would  have  consoled  their  avar¬ 
ice.  If  they  fled,  it  was  because  they  felt  the 
ground  shake  beneath  their  feet,  and  because 
they  are  in  league  with  my  enemies.  I  can-  ' 
not  shut  my  eyes  to  impending  dangers.  I 
am  on  bad  terms  with  Austria  ;  Melternich 
looks  askance  at  me ;  at  Vienna  I  am  con¬ 
sidered  too  liberal,  too  popular;  they  say 
that  1  set  a  bad  example ;  they  repn>ach  me 
with  cheap  government,  and  with  not  making 
my  subjects  sufficiently  feel  the  yoke.  Thus 
do  they  accumulate  pretexts  for  playing  me 
a  scurvy  trick.  One  of  my  cousins,  a  colonel 
in  the  Austrian  service,  covets  my  Grand 
Duchy.  Although  1  say  ffrand,  it  is  but  ten 
leagues  long  and  eight  broad  ;  but,  such  as 
it  is,  it  suits  me ;  1  am  accustomed  to  it,  1 
have  the  habit  of  ruling  it,  and  1  should  miss 
it  were  I  deprived  of  it.  My  cousin  has  the 
audacity  to  dispute  my  incontestible  rights ; 
this  is  a  mere  pretext  for  litigation,  but  he 
has  carri**d  the  case  before  the  Aulic  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  my 
right  I  still  may  lose  my  cause,  for  1  have  no 
money  wherewith  to  enlighten  my  judges. 
My  enemies  are  powerful,  treason  surrounds 
me ;  they  try  to  take  advantage  of  my  finan¬ 
cial  embarrassments,  first  to  make  me  bank¬ 
rupt  and  then  to  depose  me.  In  this  critical 
conjuncture,  I  should  be  only  too  delighted 
to  have  a  company  of  players  to  divert  my 
thoughts  from  my  troubles — but  I  have  nei- 
2« 
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tber  theatre  nor  money.  So  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  keep  you,  my  dear  manager,  and, 
believe  me,  1  am  as  grieved  at  it  as  you  can 
be.  All  I  can  do  is  to  give  you,  out  of  the 
little  1  have  left,  a  small  indemnity  to  cover 
your  traveling  expenses  and  take  you  back  to 
France.  Come  and  see  me  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  ;  we  will  settle  this  matter,  and  you  shall 
take  your  leave.” 

Balthasar’s  attention  and  sympathy  had 
been  so  completely  engrossed  by  the  Grand 
Duke’s  misfortunes,  and  by  his  revelations  of 
bis  political  and  financial  difficulties,  that  bis 
own  troubles  had  quite  gone  out  of  his 
thoughts.  When  he  quitted  the  palace  they 
came  back  upon  him  like  a  thundercloud. 
How  was  he  to  satisfy  the  actors,  whom  he 
had  brought  two  hundred  leagues  away  from 
Paris?  What  could  be  say  to  them,  how 
appease  them  ?  The  unhappy  manager  pass¬ 
ed  a  miserable  night.  At  daybreak  he  rose 
and  went  out  into  the  open  air,  to  calm  his 
agitation  and  seek  a  mode  of  extrication  froiq 
his  difficulties.  During  a  two  hours’  walk  he 
bad  abundant  time  to  visit  every  corner  of 
Karlsladt,  and  to  admire  the  beauties  of  that 
celebrated  capital.  He  found  it  an  elegant 
town,  with  wide  straight  streets  cutting  com¬ 
pletely  across  it,  so  that  he  could  see  through 
it  at  a  glance.  The  houses  were  pretty  and 
uniform,  and  the  windows  were  provided  with 
small  indiscreet  mirrors,  which  reflected  the 
passers-by  and  transported  the  street  into  the 
drawing-room,  so  that  the  worthy  Karlstadt- 
ers  could  satisfy  their  curiosity  without  quit¬ 
ting  their  easy  chairs;  an  innocent  recrea¬ 
tion,  much  affected  by  German  burghers.  As 
regarded  trade  and  manufactures,  the  capital 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Niesenstein  did  not 
seem  to  be  very  much  ocupied  by  either.  It 
was  anything  but  a  bustling  city  ;  luxury  had 
made  but  little  progress  there  ;  and  its  pros¬ 
perity  was  due  chiefly  to  the  moderate  de¬ 
sires  and  phlegmatic  philosophy  of  its  inhab¬ 
itants. 

In  such  a  country  a  company  of  actors 
bad  no  chance  of  a  liveliht^.  There  is 
oothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  France,  thought 
Balthasar,  after  making  the  circuit  of  the 
city:  then  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and,  deem¬ 
ing  the  hour  suitable,  he  took  the  road  to  the 
palace,  which  be  entered  with  as  little  cere¬ 
mony  as  upon  the  preceding  evening.  The 
faithful  Sigismund,  doing  duty,  as  gentleman- 
in-wailing,  received  him  as  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  forthwith  ushered  him  into  the 
Grand  Duke’s  presence.  His  highness  seem¬ 
ed  more  depressed  than  upon  the  previous 
day.  He  was  pacing  the  room  with  long 


strides,  his  eyes  cast  down,  his  arms  folded. 
In  bis  hand  he  held  papers,  whose  perusal  it 
apparently  was  that  had  thus  discomposed 
him.  F'or  some  moments  he  said  nothing; 
then  he  suddenly  stopped  before  Balthasar. 

“  You  find  me  less  calm,”  he  said,  “  than 
I  was  last  night.  I  have  just  received  un¬ 
pleasant  news.  I  am  heaitily  sick  of  these 
perpetual  vexations,  and  gladly  would  I  re¬ 
sign  this  poor  sovereignty,  this  crown  of 
thorns  they  seek  to  snatch  from  me,  did  not 
honor  command  me  to  maintain  to  the  last 
my  legitimate  rights.  Yes,”  vehemently  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Grand  Duke,  *‘  at  this  moment  a 
tranquil  existence  is  all  1  covet,  and  1  would 
willingly  give  up  my  Grand  Duchy,  my  title, 
my  crown,  to  live  quietly  at  Paris,  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  gentleman,  upon  thirty  thousand  francs 
a- year.” 

“  I  believe  so,  indeed !”  cried  Balthasar, 
who,  in  his  wildest  dreams  of  fortune,  had 
never  dared  aspire  so  high.  His  artless  ex¬ 
clamation  made  the  prince  smile.  It  need¬ 
ed  but  a  trifle  to  dissipate  his  vexation,  and  to 
restore  that  upper  current  of  easy  good 
temper  which  habitually  floated  upon  the 
surface  of  his  character. 

“You  think,”  he  gaily  cried,  “that  some, 
in  my  place,  would  be  satisfied  with  less,  and 
that  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year,  with  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  pleasures  of  Paris,  compose 
a  lot  more  enviable  than  the  government  of 
all  the  Grand  Duchies  in  the  world.  My 
own  experience  tells  me  that  you  are  right ; 
for,  ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  but  hereditary 
prince,  1  passed  six  months  at  Paris,  rich, 
independent,  careless;  and  memory  declares 
those  to  have  been  the  happiest  days  of  my 
life.” 

“  Well  1  if  you  were  to  sell  all  you  have, 
could  you  not  realise  that  fortune  ?  Besides, 
the  cousin,  of  whom  you  did  me  the  honor 
to  speak  to  me  yesterday,  would  probably 
gladly  insure  you  an  income  if  you  yielded 
him  your  place  here.  Bnt  will  your  High¬ 
ness  permit  me  to  speak  plainly  ?” 

“  By  all  means.” 

“  The  tranquil  existence  of  a  private  gen¬ 
tleman  would  doubtless  have  many  charms  for 
you,  and  you  say  so  in  all  sincerity  of  heart ; 
but,  upon  the  other  hand,  you  set  store  by 
your  crown,  though  you  may  not  admit  it  to 
yourself.  In  a  moment  of  annoyance  it  is 
easy  to  exaggerate  tiie  charms  of  tran<]uility, 
and  the  pleasures  of  private  life;  but  a  throne, 
however  rickety,  is  a  seat  which  none  willingly 
quit.  That  is  my  opinion,  formed  iit  the 
dramatic  school :  it  is  perhaps  a  leininiscence 
of  some  old  part,  but  truth  is  sometimes 
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found  upon  the  sUgje.  Since,  therefore,  nil 
things  considered,  to  stay  where  you  are  is 
that  which  best  becomes  you,  you  ought 

-  But  I  crave  your  Highness’s  pardon, 

I  am  perhaps  speaking  too  freely  ? - ” 

“  Speak  on,  my  dear  manager,  freely  and 
fearlessly ;  I  listen  to  you  with  pleasure.  I 

ought — you  were  about  to  say  ? - ” 

“  Instead  of  abandoning  yourself  to  despair 
and  poetry,  instead  of  contenting  yourself 
with  succumbing  nobly,  like  some  ancient 
Roman,  you  ought  boldly  to  combat  the 
peril.  Circumstances  are  favorable ;  you 
have  neither  ministers  nor  state  councillors  to 
mislead  you,  and  embarrass  your  plans. 
Strong  in  your  good  right,  and  in  your  sub¬ 
jects’  love,  it  is  impossible  you  should  not 
find  means  of  retrieving  your  finances  and 
strengthening  your  position.” 

**  There  is  but  one  means,  and  that  is — a 
good  marriage.” 

**  Excellent !  I  had  not  thought  of  it. 
You  are  a  bachelor !  A  good  martiage  is 
salvation.  It  is  thus  that  greart  houses  men¬ 
aced  with  ruin,  regain  their  former  splendor. 

You  must  marry  an  heiress,  the  only 
daughter  of  some  rich  banker.” 

”  You  forget — it  would  be  derogatory.  I 
am  free  from  such  prejudices,  but  what  would 
Austria  say  if  I  thus  condescended?  It 
would  be  another  charge  to  bring  against  me. 
And  then  a  banker’s  millions  would  not  suf¬ 
fice  ;  I  most  ally  myself  with  a  powerful 
family,  whose  influence  will  strengthen  mine. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  I  thought  such  an  alli¬ 
ance  within  my  grasp.  A  neighboring  Prince, 
Maximilian  of  Hanau,  who  is  in  high  favor  at 
Vienna,  has  a  sister  to  marry.  The  Princess 
Wilhelmina  is  young,  handsome,  amiable,  and 
rich ;  I  have  already  entered  upon  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  of  a  matrimonial  negotiation,  but 
two  despatches  received  this  morning,  destroy 
all  my  hopes.  Hence  the  low  spirits  in 
which  you  find  me.” 

“  Perhaps,”  said  Balthasar,  “your  High¬ 
ness  too  easily  gives  way  to  discouragement. 

“  J  udge  for  yourself.  I  have  a  rival,  the 
Elector  of  saxe-Tolpt  lhausen  ;  his  territories 
are  less  considerable  than  mine,  but  he  is 
more  solidly  established  in  his  little  electorate 
than  I  am  in  my  grand-duchy.” 

“  Pardon  me  your  Highness ;  I  saw  the 
Elector  of  saxe  Tolpelhausen  last  year  at 
Baden  Baden,  and  without  flattery,  he  cannot 
for  an  instant  be  compared  with  your  High¬ 
ness.  You  are  hardly  thirty,  and  he  is  more 
than  forty  ;  you  have  a  good  figure,  he  is 
heavy,  cliimbsy,  and  ill-made;  your  counten¬ 
ance  is  noble  and  agreeable,  his  common  and 


displeasing;  your  hair  is  light  brown,  his 
bright  red.  The  Princess  Wilhelmina  is  sure 
to  prefer  you.” 

“  Perhaps  so,  if  she  were  asked  ;  but  she 
is  in  the  power  of  her  august  brother,  who 
will  marry  her  to  whom  he  pleases.’. 

“That  must  be  prevented.” 

“  How  ?” 

“  By  winning  the  young  lady’s  affections.  _ 
Love  has  so  many  resources.  Every  day  one 
sees  marriages  for  money  broken  off,  and  re¬ 
placed  by  marriages  for  love.” 

“  Yes  one  sees  that  in  plays - ” 

“  Which  afford  excellent  lessons.” 

“  For  people  of  a  certain  class,  but  not  for 
princes.” 

“  Why  not  make  the  attempt  ?  If  I  dared 
advise  you,  it  would  be  to  set  out  to-morrow, 
and  pay  a  visit  to  the  prince  of  Haynau.” 

“  Unnecessary.  To  see  the  prince  and  his 
sister,  I  need  not  stir  hence.  One  of  these 
despatches  announces  their  early  arrival  at 
Karlstad  t.  They  are  on  their  way  hither. 
On  their  return  from  a  journey  into  Prussia, 
they  pass  through  my  territories  and  pause 
in  my  capital,  inviting  themselves  as  my 
guests  for  two  or  three  days.  Their  visit  is 
my  ruin.  What  will  they  think  of  me  when 
they  find  me  alone,  deserted,  in  my  empty 
palace?  Do  you  suppose  the  Princess  will 
be  tempted  to  share  ray  dismal  solitude?  ' 
Last  year  she  went  to-  Saxe-Tolpelhausen. 
The  Elector  entertained  her  well,  and  made 
his  court  agreeable.  He  could  place  cham¬ 
berlains  and  aides-de  camp  at  her  orders, 
could  give  concerts,  balls,  and  festivals.  But 
I — what  can  /  do?  What  a  humiliation? 
And,  that  no  affront  may  be  spared  to  me, 
my  rival  proposes  negotiating  his  marriage  at 
my  own  court!  Nothing  less,  it  seems,  will 
satisfy  him  !  He  has  just  sent  me  an  ambas¬ 
sador,  Baron  Pippinster,  deputed,  he  writes, 
to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  which  will 
be  extremely  advantageous  to  me.  The 
treaty  is  but  a  pretext.  The  Baron’s  true 
mission  is  to  the  Prince  of  Hanau.  The 
meeting  is  skilfully  contrived,  for  the  secret 
and  unostentatious  conclusion  of  the  matri¬ 
monial  treaty.  This  is  what  I  am  condemn¬ 
ed  to  witness!  I  must  endure  this  outrage 
and  mortification,  and  display  before  the 
Prince  and  his  sister,  my  misery  and  pov¬ 
erty.  I  would  do  any  thing  to  avoid  such 
shame !” 

‘‘  Means  might,  perhaps,  be  found,”  said 
Balthasar,  after  a  moment’s  reflection. 

“  Means  ?  Speak,  and  whatever  they  be, 
I  adopt  them.” 

“  The  plan  is  a  bold  one !”  continued 
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Balthnsar,  speaking  half  to  (he  Grand  Duke, 
and  half  to  himself,  as  if  pondering,  and 
weighing  a  project. 

“  No  matter  !  I  will  risk  everything.” 

“You  would  like  to  conceal  your  real  po¬ 
sition,  to  re-people  this  palace,  to  have  a 
court  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Do  you  think  the  courtiers  who  have  de¬ 
serted  you  would  return?” 

“  Never.  Did  I  not  tell  you  they  are  sold 
to  roy  enemies  ?” 

“  Could  you  not  select  others  from  the 
higher  classes  of  your  subjects  ?” 

“  Impossible  !  There  are  very  few  gen¬ 
tlemen  amongst  my  subjects.  Ah  !  if  a  court 
could  be  got  up  at  a  day's  notice  !  though  it 
were  to  be  composed  of  the  humblest  citizens 
of  Karlstadt - ” 

“  I  have  better  than  that  to  offer  you.” 

“  You  have?  And  whom  do  you  offer?” 
cried  Duke  Leopold,  greatly  astonished. 

“My  actors.” 

“What!  you  would  have  me  make  up  a 
court  of  your  actors  ?” 

“  Yes,  your  Highness,  and  you  could  not 
do  better.  Observe,  that,  my  actors  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  play  all  manner  of  parts,  and 
that  they  will  be  perfectly  at  their  ease  when 
performing  those  of  noblemen  and  high  offi- 
ciahs.  I  answer  for  their  talent,  discretion, 
and  probity.  As  soon  as  your  illustrious 
guests  have  departed,  and  you  no  longer 
need  their  services,  they  shall  resign  their 
posts.  Bear  in  mind,  that  you  have  no 
other  alternative.  Time  is  short,  danger  at 
your  door,  hesitation  is  destruction.” 

“  But  if  such  a  trick  were  discovered!” - 

“  A  mere  supposition,  a  chimerical  fear. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  do  not  run  the 
risk  1  propose,  your  ruin  is  certain.” 

The  Grand  Duke  was  easily  persuaded. 
Careless  and  easy-going,  be  yet  was  not 
wanting  in  determination,  nor  in  a  certain 
love  of  hazardous  enterprizes.  He  remem¬ 
bered  that  fortune  is  said  to  favor  the  bold, 
and  bis  desperate  position  increased  his  cour¬ 
age.  With  joyful  intrepidity  he  accepted  and 
adopted  Balthasar’s  scheme. 

“  Bravo  !”  cried  the  manager ;  “  you  shall 
have  no  cause  to  repent.  You  behold  in  me 
a  sample  of  your  future  courtiers  ;  and  since 
honors  and  dignities  are  to  be  distributed,  it 
is  with  me,  if  you  please,  that  we  will  begin. 
In  this  request  I  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  my 
part.  A  courtier  should  always  be  asking 
for  tiomething,  should  lose  no  opportunity, 
and  should  proht  by  his  rivals*  absence  to 
obtain  the  b^t  place.  1  entreat  your  High- 
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ness  to  have  the  goodness  to  name  me  prime 
minister.” 

“  Granted !”  gaily  replied  the  prince. 
“  Your  Excellency  may  immediately  enter 
upon  your  functions.” 

“  My  Excellency  will  not  fail  to  do  so,  and 
begins  by  requesting  your  signature  to  a  few 
decrees  I  am  about  to  draw  up.  But  in  the 
6rst  place,  your  Highness  must  be  so  good 
as  to  answer  two  or  three  questions,  that  I 
may  understand  the  position  of  affairs.  A 
new-comer  in  a  country,  and  a  novice  in  a 
minister’s  office,  has  need  of  instruction.  If 
it  became  necessary  to  enforce  your  com¬ 
mands,  have  you  the  means  of  so  doing  ?” 

“  Undoubtedly.” 

“  Your  Highness  has  soldiers?” 

“  A  regiment.” 

“  How  many  men  ?” 

“One  hundred  and  twenty,  besides  the 
musicians.” 

“  Are  they  obedient,  devoted  ?” 

“  Passive  obedience,  unbounded  devotion  ; 
soldiers  and  officers  would  die  for  me  to  the 
last  man.” 

“  It  is  their  duty.  Another  question  : 
Have  you  a  prison  in  your  dominions  ?” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  1  mean  a  good  prison,  strong  and  well- 
guarded,  with  thick  walls,  solid  bars,  stern 
and  incorruptible  jailors  ?” 

“  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Castle  of  Zwingenberg  combines  all  those  req¬ 
uisites.  The  fact  is,  1  have  made  very  little 
use  of  it;  but  it  was  built  by  a  man  who  un¬ 
derstood  such  matters — by  my  father’s  great¬ 
grandfather,  Rudolph  the  Inflexible.” 

“  A  fine  surname  for  a  sovereign  !  Your 
inflexible  ancestor,  I  am  very  sure,  never 
lacked  either  cash  orcourtiers.  Your  High¬ 
ness  has,  perhaps,  done  wrong  to  leave  the 
state  prison  unienanted.  A  prison  requires 
to  be  inhabited,  like  any  other  building  ;  and 
the  first  act  of  the  authority  with  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  invest  roe,  will  be  a 
salutary  measure  of  incarceration  I  pre¬ 
sume  the  Castle  of  Zwingenberg  will  accom¬ 
modate  a  score  of  prisoners  ?” 

“  What !  you  are  going  to  imprison  twenty 
persons  ?” 

“  More  or  less.  I  do  not  yet  know  the 
exact  number  of  the  persons  who  composed 
your  late  court.  They  it  is  whom  I  propose 
lodging  within  the  lofty  walls  constructed  by 
the  Inflexible  Rudolph.  The  measure  is  in¬ 
dispensable.” 

“  But  it  is  illegal !” 

“  1  crave  your  Highness’s  pardon  ;  you 
use  a  word  1  do  not  understand.  It  seems 
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to  me  that,  in  every  good  German  g6vem-  | 
ment,  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  is 
necessarily  l^gal.  That  is  my  policy.  More¬ 
over,  as  prime  minister,  I  am  responsible. 
What^ould  you  have  more?  It  is  plain 
that,  if  we  leave  your  courtiers  their  liberty, 
it  will  be  impossible  to,  perform  our  comedy  ; 
they  will  betray  us.  Therefore  the  welfare 
of  the  state  imperatively  demands  their  im¬ 
prisonment.  Besides,  you  yourself  have  said 
that  they  are  traitors,  and  therefore  they  de¬ 
serve  punishment.  For  your  own  safety’s 
sake,  for  the  success  of  your  project — which 
will  insure  the  happiness  of  your  subjects — 
write  the  names,  sign  the  order,  and  inflict 
upon  the  deserters  the  lenient  ch.astisement 
of  a  week’s  captivity.” 

The  Grand  Duke  wrote  the  names,  and 
signed  several  orders,  which  were  forthwith 
intrusted  to  the  most  active  and  determined 
officers  of  the  regiment,  with  instructions  to 
make  the  arrests  at  once,  and  to  take  their 
prisoners  to  the  Castle  of  Zwingenberg,  at 
three-quarters  of  a  league  from  Karlstad t. 

”  All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
send  for  your  new  court,”  said  Balthasar. 
“Has  your  Highness  carriages?’’ 

“  Certainly  !  a  berlin,  a  barouche,  and  a 
cabriolet.” 

“  And  horses  ?” 

“  Six  draught  and  two  saddle.” 

“  I  take  the  barouche,  the  berlin,  and  four 
horses  ;  I  go  to  Krusthal,  put  my  actors  up 
to  their  parts,  and  bring  them  here  this  even¬ 
ing.  We  instal  ourselves  in  the  palace,  and 
shall  be  at  once  at  your  Highness’s  orders.” 

“  Very  good  ;  but,  before  going,  write  an 
answer  to  Baron  Pippinstir,  who  asks  an 
audience.” 

“Two  lines,  very  dry  and  official,  putting 
him  off  till  to-morrow.  We  must  be  under 
arms  to  receive  him.  .  .  .  Here  is  the 

note  written,  but  how  shall  I  sign  it  ?  The 
name  of  Balthasar  is  not  very  suitable  to  a 
German  Excellency.” 

“  True,  you  must  have  another  name,  and 
a  title  ;  1  create  you  Count  Lipandorf.” 

“  Thanks,  your  Highness.  I  will  bear  the 
title  nobly,  and  restore  it  to  you  faithfully, 
with  my  seals  of  office,  when  the  comedy  is 
played  out.” 

Count  Lipandorf  signed  the  letter,  which 
Sigismund  was  ordered  to  take  to  Baron  Pip- 
pinsiir;  then  he  started  for  Krusthal. 

Next  morning,  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold 
held  a  levee,  which  was  attended  by  all  the 
officers  of  his  new  court.  And  as  soon  as 
he  was  dressed,  he  received  the  ladies,  with 
infinite  grace  and  affability. 


Ladies  and  officers  were  attired  in  their 
most  elegant  theatrical  costumes ;  the  Grand 
Duke  appeared  greatly  satisfied  with  their 
bearing  and  manners.  The  first  compliments 
over,  there  came  a  general  distribution  of 
titles  and  offices. 

The  lover,  Florival,  was  appointed  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  Grand  Duke,  colonel  of  hus¬ 
sars,  and  Count  Reinsberg. 

Rigolet,  the  low  comedian,  was  named 
grand  chamberlain,  and  Baron  Fidihus. 

Similor,  who  performed  the  valets,  was 
master  of  the  horse  and  Baron  Kockemburg. 

Anselmo,  walking  gentleman,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  gentleman-in-waiting  and  Chev¬ 
alier  Grillenfanger. 

The  leader  of  the  band,  Lebel,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  the  music  and 
amusements  of  the  court,  with  the  title  of 
Chevalier  Arpeggio. 

The  prima  donna.  Miss  Delia,  was  created 
Countess  of  Rosenthal,  an  interesting  orphan, 
whose  dowry  was  to  be  the  hereditary  office 
of  first  lady  of  honor  to  the  future  Grand 
Duchess. 

Miss  Foligny,  the  singing  chambermaid, 
was  appointed  widow  of  a  general  and  Bar¬ 
oness  Allenzau. 

Miss  Alice,  walking  lady,  became  Miss 
Fidibus,  daughter  of  the  chamberlain,  and  a 
rich  heiress. 

Finally,  the  duenna,  Madame  Pastorale, 
was  called  to  the  responsible  station  of  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  robes  and  governess  of  the  maids 
of  honor,  under  the  imposing  name  of  Bar¬ 
oness  Schicklick. 

The  new  dignitaries  received  decorations 
in  proportion  to  their  rank.  Count  Balthas¬ 
ar  von  Lipandorf,  prime  minister,  had  two 
stars  and  three  grand  crosses.  The  aide-de- 
camp,  Florival  von  Reinsberg,  fastened  five 
crosses  upon  the  breast  of  his  hussar  jacket. 

The  parts  duly  distributed  and  learned, 
there  was  a  rehearsal,  which  went  off  excel¬ 
lently  well.  The  Grand  Duke  deigned  to 
superintend  the  getting  up  of  the  piece,  and 
to  give  the  actors  a  few  useful  hints. 

Prince  Maximilian  of  Hanau,  and  his 
august  sister  were  expected  that  evening. 
Time  was  precious.  Pending  their  arrival, 
and  by  way  of  practising  his  court,  the  Grand 
Duke  gave  audience  to  the  ambassador  from 
Saxe-Tolpelhausen. 

Baron  Pippinstir  was  ushered  into  the  Hall 
of  the  Throne.  He  had  asked  permission  to 
present  his  wife  at  the  same  time  as  his  cre¬ 
dentials,  and  that  favor  had  been  granted  him. 

At  sight  of  the  diplomatist,  the  new  cour¬ 
tiers,  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  rigid  decorum. 
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had  difficulty  in  keeping  their  countenances. 
The  Baron  was  a  man  uf  6fly,  prodigiously 
tall,  singularly  thin,  abundantly  powdered, 
with  legs  like  hop-poles,  clad  in  knee  breeches 
and  white  silk  stockings.  A  long  slender 
pigtail  danced  upon  his  flexible  back.  He 
hi^  a  face  like  a  bird  of  prey — little  round 
eyes,  a  receding  chin,  and  an  enormous 
hooked  nose.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to 
look  at  him  without  laughing,  especially 
when  one  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  llis 
apple-green  coat  glittered  with  a  profusion 
of  embroidery.  His  chest  being  too  narrow 
to  admit  of  a  horizontal  development  of  his 
decorations,  be  wore  them  in  two  columns, 
extending  from  his  collar  to  his  waist.  When 
he  approached  the  Grand  Duke,  with  a  self- 
satisfied  simper  and  a  jaunty  air,  his  sword 
by  his  side,  bis  cocked  hat  under  his  arm, 
nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  cari¬ 
cature. 

The  Baroness  Pippinstir  was  a  total  con¬ 
trast  to  her  husband.  She  was  a  pretty 
little  woman  of  five-and-twenty,  as  plump  as 
a  partridge,  with  a  lively  eye,  a  nice  figure, 
and  an  engaging  smile.  There  was  mischief 
in  her  glance,  seduction  in  her  dimples  and 
the  rose’s  tint  upon  her  cheeks.  Her  dress 
was  the  only  ridiculous  thing  about  her.  To 
come  to  court,  the  little  Baroness  had  put  on 
all  the  finery  she  could  muster ;  she  sailed 
into  the  hall  under  a  cloud  of  ribbons,  spark¬ 
ling  with  jewels  and  fluttering  with  plumes — 
the  loftiest  of  which,  however,  scarcely  reach¬ 
ed  to  the  shoulder  of  her  lanky  spouse. 

Completely  identifying  himself  with  his 
part  of  prime  minister,  Balthasar,  as  soon  as 
this  oddly-assorted  pair  appeared,  decided 
upon  his  plan  of  campaign.  His  natural 
penetration  told  him  the  diplomatist’s  weak 
point.  He  felt  that  the  Baron,  who  was  old 
and  ugly,  must  be  jealous  of  bis  wife,  who 
was  young  and  pretty.  He  was  not  mistaken. 
Pippinstir  was  as  jealous  as  a  tiger-cat.  Re¬ 
cently  married,  the  meagre  diplomatist  had 
not  dared  to  leave  his  wife  at  Saxe-Tol pel- 
hausen,  for  fear  of  accidents ;  he  would  not 
lose  sight  of  her,  and  had  brought  her  to 
Karlstad t  in  the  arrogant  belief  that  danger 
vanished  in  his  presence. 

After  exchanging  a  few  diplomatic  phrases 
with  the  ambassador,  Balthasar  took  Colonel 
Flurival  aside  and  gave  him  secret  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  dashing  officer  passed  his  hand 
through  his  richly-curling  locks,  adjusted  his 
splendid  pelisse,  and  approached  Baroness 
Pippinstir.  The  ambassadress  received  him 
graciously ;  the  handsome  colonel  had  al¬ 
ready  attracted  her  attention,  and  soon  she 


was  delighted  with  his  wit  and  gallant 
speeches.  Florival  did  not  lack  imagination, 
and  his  memory  was  stored  with  well-turned 
phrases  and  sentimental  tirade.s,  borrowed 
from  stage-plays.  He  spoke  half  fr(yn  in¬ 
spiration,  half  from  memory,  and  he  was 
listened  to  with  favor. 

The  conversation  wa's  carried  on  in  French 
— for  the  best  of  reasons. 

“  It  is  the  custom  here,”  said  the  Grand 
Duke  to  the  ambassador;  “French  is  the 
only  language  spoken  in  this  palace ;  it  is  a 
regulation  1  had  some  difficulty  in  enforcing, 
and  1  was  at  last  obliged  to  decree  that  a 
heavy  penalty  should  be  paid  for  every  Ger¬ 
man  word  spoken  by  a  person  attached  to  my 
court.  That  proved  efiectual,  and  you  will 
not  easily  catch  any  of  these  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  tripping.  My  prime  minister.  Count 
Balthasar  von  Lipandorf,  is  the  only  one  who 
is  permitted  occasionally  to  speak  hU  native 
language.” 

Balthasar  who  had  long  managed  theatres 
in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  spoke  German  like  a 
Frankfort  brewer. 

Meanwile,  Baron  Pippinstir’s  uneasiness 
was  extreme.  Whilst  his  wife  conversed  in 
a  low  voice  with  the  young  and  facinating 
aide-de-camp,  the  pitiless  prime  minister  held 
his  arm  tight,  and  explained  at  great  length 
his  views  with  respect  to  the  famous  com¬ 
mercial  treaty.  Caught  in  his  own  snare, 
the  unlucky  diplomatist  was  in  agony ;  he 
fidgeted  to  get  away,  his  countenance  ex¬ 
pressed  grievous  uneasiness,  his  lean  legs 
were  convulsively  agitated.  But  in  vain  did 
he  endeavor  to  abridge  his  torments,  the  re¬ 
morseless  Balthasar  relinquished  not  his 
prey. 

Sigismund,  promoted  to  be  steward  of  the 
household,  announced  dinner.  The  ambas¬ 
sador  and  his  lady  had  been  invited  to  dine, 
as  well  as  all  the  courtiers.  The  aide-de- 
camp  was  placed  next  to  the  Baroness,  the 
Baron  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  The 
torture  was  prolonged.  Florival  continued 
to  whisper  soft  nonsense  to  the  fair  and  well- 
pleased  Pippinstir.  The  diplomatist  could 
not  eat. 

There  was  another  person  present  whom 
Florival’s  flirtation  annoyed,  and  that  person 
was  Delia,  Countess  of  Rosenthal.  After 
dinner,  Balthasar,  whom  nothing  escaped, 
took  her  aside. 

“  You  know  very  well,”  said  the  minister, 
"  that  he  is  only  acting  a  part  in  the  comedy. 
Should  you  feel  hurt  if  he  declared  bis  love 
upon  the  stage,  to  one  of  your  comrades? 
Here  it  is  the  same  thing ;  ^1  this  is  but  a 
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play ;  when  the  curtain  falls,  he  will  return 
to  you.” 

A  courier  announced  that  the  Prince  of 
Hanau  and  his  sister  were  within  a  lea^i^ue  of 
Karlstadt.  The  Grand  Duke,  attended  by 
Count  Heinsberg  and  some  officers,  went  to 
meet  them.  It  was  dark  when  the  illustri¬ 
ous  guests  reached  the  palace ;  they  passed 
through  the  great  saloon,  where  the  whole 
court  was  assembled  to  receive  them,  and  re¬ 
tired  at  once  to  their  apartments. 

“  The  game  is  fairly  begun,”  said  the  Grand 
Duke  to  his  prime  minister  ;  '*  and  now,  may 
Heaven  help  us  !*’ 

“  Fear  nothing,”  replied  Balthasar.  “The 
glimpse  i  caught  of  Prince  Maximilian’s  phys¬ 
iognomy  satished  me  that  everything  will  pass 
otf  perfectly  well,  and  without  exciting  the 
least  suspicion.  As  to  Baron  Pippinstir,  he 
is  already  blind  with  jealousy,  and  Florival 
will  give  him  so  much  to  do,  that  he  will  have 
no  time  to  attend  to  his  master’s  business. 
Things  look  well.” 

Next  morning,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Hanau  were  welcomed,  on  awakening,  by  a 
serenade  from  the  regimental  band.  The 
weather  was  beautiful ;  the  Grand  Duke  pro¬ 
posed  an  excursion  out  of  town ;  he  was  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  show  his  guests  the  best 
features  of  his  duchy — a  delightful  country, 
and  many  picturesque  points  of  view,  much 
prized  and  sketched  by  German  landscape 
painters.  'The  proposal  agreed  to,  the  party 
set  out,  in  carriages  and  on  horseback,  for  the 
old  Castle  of  Rauberzell — magnificent  ruins, 
dating  from  the  middle  ages,  and  famous  far 
and  wide.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  castle, 
which  lifted  its  gray  turrets  upon  the  summit 
of  a  wofjded  hill,  the  Princess  Wilhelmina  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  walk  the  remainder  of  the 
way.  Every  body  followed  her  example.  The 
Grand  Duke  ofifered  her  his  arm  ;  the  Prince 
gave  his  to  the  Countess  Delia  von  Rosenthal ; 
and,  at  a  sign  from  Balthasar,  Baroness  Pas¬ 
torale  von  Schicklick  took  possession  of 
Baron  Pippinstir;  whilst  the  smiling  Baron¬ 
ess  accepted  Florival’s  escort.  The  young 
people  walked  at  a  brisk  pace.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  Baron  would  gladly  have  availed  of 
bis  long  legs  to  keep  up  with  his  coquetish 
wife  ;  but  the  duenna,  portly  and  ponderous, 
hung  upon  his  arm,  checked  his  ardor,  and 
detained  him  in  the  rear.  Respect  for  the 
mistress  of  the  robes  forbade  rebellion  or 
complaint. 

Amidst  tbe  ruins  of  the  venerable  castle, 
the  distinguished  party  found  a  table  spread 
with  an  elegant  collation.  It  was  an  agree¬ 
able  surprise,  and  the  Grand  Duke  h^  all 


the  credit  of  an  idea  suggested  to  him  by 
his  prime  minister. 

The  whole  day  was  passed  in  rambling 
through  tbe  beautiful  forest  of  Rauberzell. 
'The  Princess  was  charming ;  nothing  could 
exceed  the  high  breeding  of  the  courtiers,  or 
the  fascination  and  elegance  of  the  ladies ; 
and  Prince  Maximilian  warmly  congratulated 
the  Grand  Duke  on  having  a  court  composed 
of  such  agreeable  and  accomplished  persons. 
Baroness  Pippinstir  declared,  in  a  moment 
of  enthusiasm,  that  the  court  of  Saxe  Tol- 
pelhausen  was  not  to  compare  with  that  of 
Niesenstein.  She  could  hardly  have  said 
anything  more  completely  at  variance  with 
tbe  object  of  ber  husband’s  mission.  Tbe 
Baron  was  near  fainting. 

Like  not  a  few  of  ber  countrywomen,  tbe 
Priacess  Wilbelmina  had  a  strong  predilie- 
tion  for  Parisian  fashions.  She  admired 
everything  that  came  from  France ;  she  spoke 
French  perfectly,  and  greatly  approved  tbe 
Grand  Duke’s  decree,  forbidding  any  other 
language  to  be  spoken  at  his  court.  More¬ 
over,  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  such 
a  regulation;  French  is  the  language  of  all 
the  northern  courts.  But  she  was  greatly 
tickled  at  the  notion  of  a  fine  being  indicted 
for  a  single  German  word.  She  amused  her¬ 
self  by  trying  to  catch  some  of  tbe  Grand 
Duke’s  courtiers  transgressing  in  this  respect. 
Her  labor  was  completely  lost. 

'That  evening,  at  the  palace,  when  con¬ 
versation  began  to  languish,  the  Chevalier 
Arpeggio  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  the 
Countess  Delia  von  Rosenthal  sang  an  air 
out  of  the  last  new  opera.  The  guests  were 
enchanted  with  ber  performance.  Prince 
Maximilian  had  been  extremely  attentive  to 
the  Countess  duiing  their  excursion;  the 
young  actress’s  grace  and  beauty  had  capti¬ 
vated  him,  and  the  charm  of  her  voice  com¬ 
pleted  his  subjugation.  Passionately  fond 
of  music,  every  note  she  sang  went  to  bis 
very  heart.  When  she  had  finished  one 
song,  he  petitioned  for  another.  'The  amia¬ 
ble  prima  dona  sang  a  duet  with  the  aide-de- 
camp,  Florival  von  Heinsberg,  and  then,  be¬ 
ing  further  entreated,  a  trio,  in  which  Similor 
—master  of  the  horse,  barytone,  and  Baron 
von  Kockemburg — took  a  part. 

Here,  our  actors  were  at  home,  and  their 
success  was  complete.  Deviating  from  his 
usual  reserve.  Prince  Maximilian  did  not  dis¬ 
guise  his  delight ;  and  the  imprudent  little 
Baroness  Pippinstir  declared  that,  with  such 
a  beautiful  tenor  voice,  an  aide-de-camp 
might  aspire  to  anything.  A  cemetry,  on  a 
wet  day,  is  a  cheerful  sight,  compared  to  the 
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Baron’s  countenance  when  be  heard  these 
words. 

Upon  the  morrow,  a  hunting  party  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  In  the  evening  there 
was  a  dance.  It  had  been  proposed,  to  in¬ 
vite  the  principal  families  of  the  metropolis 
of  Niesenstein,  but  the  Prince  and  Princess 
begged  that  the  circle  might  not  be  in¬ 
creased. 

“We  are  four  ladies,”  said  the  Princess, 
glancing  at  the  prima  donna,  the  singing 
chambermaid,  and  the  walking  lady  ;  “  it  is 
enough  for  a  quadrille.” 

There  was  no  lack  of  gentlemen.  There  was 
the  Grand  Duke,  the  aide-de-camp,  the  grand 
chamberlain,  the  master  of  the  horse,  the 
gentleman-in-waiting,  and  Prince  Maximili¬ 
an’s  aide-de-camp.  Count  Darius  von  Sturm- 
baube,  who  appeared  greatly  smitten  by  the 
charms  of  the  widowed  Baroness  Allenzau. 

“  I  am  sorry  my  court  is  not  more  numer¬ 
ous.”  said  the  grand  Duke,  “  but,  within  the 
last  three  days,  I  have  been  compelled  to  di¬ 
minish  it  by  one-half.” 

“How  so?”  inquired  Prince  Maximilian. 

“  A  dozen  courtiers,”  replied  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold,  “whom  1  had  loaded  with 
favors,  dared  conspire  against  me,  in  favor 
of  a  certain  cousin  of  mine  at  Vienna.  I  dis¬ 
covered  the  plot,  and  the  plotters  are  now  in 
the  dungeons  of  my  good  fortress  of  Zwin- 
genburg.” 

“Well  done!”  cried  the  Prince;  “I  like 
such  energy  and  vigor.  And  to  think  that 
the  people  taxed  you  with  weakness  of  char¬ 
acter  !  How  we  princes  are  deceived  and 
calumniated.” 

The  Grand  Duke  cast  a  grateful  glance  at 
Batlthasar.  That  able  minister,  by  this  time, 
felt  himself  as  much  at  his  ease  in  his  new 
office,  as  if  he  bad  held  it  all  his  life ;  he  even 
began  to  suspect  that  the  government  of  a 
grand  duchy  is  a  much  easier  matter  than 
the  management  of  a  company  of  actors. 
Incessantly  engrossed  by  his  master’s  inter¬ 
ests,  he  manoeuvred  to  bring  about  the  mar¬ 
riage  which  was  to  give  the  Grand  Duke 
happiness,  wealth,  and  safety  ;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  skill,  notwithstanding  the  tor¬ 
ments  with  which  he  had  filled  the  jealous' 
soul  of  Pippinstir,  the  amba.ssador  devoted 
the  scanty  moments  of  repose  his  wife  left 
him,  to  furthering  the  object  of  his  mission. 
The  alliance  with  the  8axe-Tolpelhauscn  was' 
pleasing  to  Prince  Maximilian ;  it  offered 
him  various  advantages;  the  extinction  of  an 
old  law  suit  between  the  two  states,  the  ces¬ 
sion  of  a  large  extent  of  territory,  and,  finally, 
the  commercial  treaty  which  the  perfidious 


Baron  had  brought  to  the  court  of  Niesen¬ 
stein,  with  a  view  of  concluding  it  in  favor  of 
the  principality  of  Hanau.  Invested  with 
unlimited  powers,  the  diplomist  was  ready 
to  insert  in  the  contract,  almost  any  condi¬ 
tions  Prince  Maximilian  chose  to  dictate  to 
him. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  the 
Elector  of  Saxe-Tolpelhausen  was  desper¬ 
ately  in  love  with  the  Princess  Wilhelmina. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Baron  would  carry 
the  day,  if  the  prime  minister  did  not  hit 
upon  some  scheme  to  destroy  his  credit,  or 
force  him  to  retreat.  Balthasar,  fertile  in 
expedients,  was  teaching  Florival  bis  part  in 
the  palace  garden,  when  Prince  Maximilian 
met  him,  and  requested  a  moment’s  private 
conversation. 

“  I  am  at  your  Highness’s  orders,”  respect¬ 
fully  replied  the  minister. 

“  I  will  go  straight  to  the  point.  Count  Li- 
pandorf,”  the  Prince  began.  “  I  married 
my  late  wife,  a  princess  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
from  political  motives.  She  has  left  me  three 
sons  1  now  intend  to  marry  again ;  but 
this  time,  I  need  not  sacrifice  myself  to  state 
considerations,  and  I  am  determined  to  con¬ 
sult  my  heart  alone.” 

“  If  your  Highness  does  me  the  honor  to 
consult  me,  I  haxe  merely  to  say  that  you 
are  perfectly  justified  in  acting  as  you  pro¬ 
pose.  After  once  sacrificing  himself  to  his 
people’s  happiness,  a  prince  has  surely  a 
right  to  think  a  little  of  his  own.” 

“  Exactly  my  opinion  !  Count,  I  will  tell 
you  a  secret.  I  am  in  love  with  Miss  von 
Rosenthal.” 

“  Miss  Delia  ?” 

“Yes,  sir;  with  Miss  Delia,  Countess  of 
Rosenthal ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  will  tell 
you,  that  I  know  every  thing." 

“  What  may  it  be  that  your  Highness 
knows  ?” 

“  I  know  who  she  is.” 

“  Ha !” 

“  It  was  a  great  secret !” 

“And  how  came  your  highness  todiscoverit.” 
“  The  Grand  Duke  revealed  it  to  me.” 

“  I  might  have  guessed  as  much  1” 

“  He  alone  could  do  so,  and  I  rejoice  that 
I  addressed  myself  directly  to  him.  At  first, 
when  I  questioned  him  concerning  the  young 
Countess’s  family,  he  ill  concealed  his  em¬ 
barrassment  ;  her  position  struck  me  as 
strange ;  young,  beautiful,  and  alone  in  the 
world,  without  relatives  or  guardians — all 
that  seemed  to  me  singular,  if  not  suspicious. 
1  trembled,  as  the  possibility  of  an  intrigue 
flashed  upon  me;  but  the  Grand  Duke,  to 
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dissipate  my  unfounded  suspicion,  told  me 

all.” 

“And  what  is  your  Highness’s  decision? 

.  .  .  After  such  a  revelation - ” 

“  It  in  no  way  changes  my  intentions.  I 
shall  marry  the  lady.” 

"  Marry  her  ?  .  .  .  But  no ;  your 

Highness  jests.” 

“  Count  Lipandorf,  I  never  jest.  What  is 
there,  then,  so  strange  in  my  determination  ? 
The  Grand  Duke’s  father  was  romantic,  and 
of  a  roving  disposition  ;  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  he  contracted  several  left  handed  allian¬ 
ces — Miss  von  Rosenthal  is  the  issue  of  one 
of  those  unions.  I  care  not  for  the  illegiti¬ 
macy  of  her  birth  ;  she  is  of  noble  blocal,  of 
a  princely  race — that  is  all  I  require.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Balthasar,  who  had  con¬ 
cealed  his  surptise  and  kept  his  countenance, 
as  became  an  experienced  statesman,  and  a 
consummate  comedian.  “  Yes,  I  now  under¬ 
stand  ;  and  I  think  as  you  do.'  Your  High¬ 
ness  has  the  talent  of  bringing  everybody 
over  to  your  way  of  thinking.” 

“  The  greatest  piece  of  good  fortune,” 
continued  the  Prince,  “  is  that  the  mother 
remained  unknown ;  she  is  dead,  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  family  on  that  side.” 

“  As  your  highness  says,  it  is  very  fortu¬ 
nate.  And,  doubtless,  the  Grand  Duke  is  in¬ 
formed  of  your  august  intentions  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  marriage  ?” 

“  No ;  I  have,  as  yet,  said  nothing  either  to 
him  or  to  the  Countess.  I  reckon  upon  you, 
my  dear  Count,  to  make  my  offer,  to  whose  ac¬ 
ceptance  I  trust  there  will  not  be  the  slight¬ 
est  obstacle.  I  give  you  the  rest  of  the  day 
to  arrange  everything.  I  will  write  to  Miss 
von  Rosenthal  ;  I  hope  to  receive  from  her 
own  lips  the  assurance  of  my  happiness,  and 
I  will  beg  her  to  bring  me  her  answer  her¬ 
self,  this  evening,  in  the  summer-house,  in 
the  park.  Lover-like,  you  see — a  rendez¬ 
vous,  a  mysterious  interview  !  But  come. 
Count  Lipandorf,  lose  no  time  ;  a  double  tie 
shall  bind  me  to  your  sovereign.  We  will 
sign,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  my  marriage 
contract  and  his.  On  that  condition  alone 
will  I  grant  him  my  sister’s  hand  ;  otherwise, 
I  treat,  this  very  evening,  with  the  envoy 
from  Saxe-Tolpelhausen.” 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Prince  Maxim¬ 
ilian  hud  made  his  overture,  Balthasar  and 
Delia  were  closeted  with  the  Grand  Duke. 

What  was  to  be  done?  The  Prince  of 
Hanau  was  noted  for  his  obstinacy.  He 
would  have  excellent  reasons  to  oppose  to 
all  objections.  To  confess  the  deception  that 
had  b^n  practised  upon  him  was  equivalent 


to  a  total  and  eternal  rupture.  But,  upon 
the  other  hand,  to  leave  him  in  his  error,  to 
suffer  him  to  marry  an  actress  !  it  was  a  se¬ 
rious  matter.  If  ever  he  discovered  the 
truth,  it  would  be  enough  to  raise  the  entire 
German  Confederation  against  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Niesenstein. 

“  What  is  my  prime  minister’s  opinion  ?” 
asked  the  Grand  Duke. 

“  A  prompt  retreat.  Delia  must  instantly 
quit  the  town ;  we  will  devise  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  her  sudden  departure.” 

“  Yes;  and  this  evening  Prince  Maximilian 
will  sign  his  sister’s  marriage  contract  with 
the  Elector  of  Saxe-Tolpelhausen.  My  opin¬ 
ion  is,  that  we  have  advanced  too  far  to  re¬ 
treat.  If  the  prince  ever  discovers  the  truth, 
he  will  be  the  person  most  interested  to  con¬ 
ceal  it.  Besides,  Miss  Delia  is  an  orphan — 
she  has  neither  parents  nor  familv.  I  adopt 
her — I  acknowledge  her  as  my  sister.” 

“  Your  Highness’s  goodness  and  conde¬ 
scension — ”  lisped  the  pretty  prima  donna. 

“  You  agree  with  me,  do  you  not.  Miss 
Delia?”  continued  the  Grand  Duke.  ‘‘You 
are  resolved  to  seize  the  good  fortune  thus 
offered,  and  to  risk  the  consequences?” 

“Yes,  your  Highness  ” 

The  ladies  will  make  allowance  for  Delia’s 
faithlessness  to  Flotival.  How  few  female 
heads  would  not  be  turned  by  the  prospect 
of  wearing  a  crown !  The  heart’s  voice  is 
sometimes  mute  in  presence  of  such  brilliant 
temptations.  Besides,  was  not  Florival  faith¬ 
less  ?  Who  could  say  whither  he  might  be 
led  in  the  course  of  the  tender  scenes  he 
acted  with  the  Baroness  Pippinstir  ?  Prince 
Maximilian  was  neither  young  nor  hand¬ 
some,  but  he  offered  a  throne.  Not  only  an 
actress,  bnt  many  an  high-born  dame,  might 
possibly,  in  such  circumstances,  forget  her 
love,  and  think  only  of  her  ambition. 

To  her  credit  bie  it  said,  Delia  did  not 
vield  without  some  reluctance  to  the  Grand 
Duke’s  arguments,  which  Balthasar  back¬ 
ed  with  all  his  eloquence  ;  but  she  ended  by 
agreeing  to  the  interview  with  Prince  Maxi¬ 
milian. 

“  I  accept,”  she  resolutely  exclaimed  ;  “  I 
shall  be  Sovereign  Princess  of  Hanau.” 

“And  I,”  said  the  Grand  Duke,  “shall 
marry  Princess  Wilhelmina,  and  this  very 
evening,  poor  Pippinstir,  disconcerted,  and 
defeated,  will  gobiicktoSaxe  Tolpelhausen.” 

“  He  would  have  done  that  in  any  case,” 
said  Balthasar ;  “  for,  this  evening,  Florival 
was  to  have  run  away  with  his  wife.” 

“  That  is  carrying  things  rather  far,”  Delia 
remarked. 
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“  Such  a  scandal  is  unnecessary,”  added 
the  Grand  Duke.  _ 

Whilst  awaiting  the  hour  of  her  rendez¬ 
vous  with  the  prince,  Delia,  pensive  and  agi¬ 
tated,  was  walking  in  the  park,  when  she 
came  suddenly  upon  Florival,  who  seenaed 
as  much  discomposed  as  herself.  In  spite 
of  her  newly- born  ideas  of  grandeur,  she  felt 
a  pain  at  her  heart.  With  a  forced  smile, 
and  in  a  tone  of  reproach  and  irony,  she 
greeted  her  former  lover. 

“  A  pleasant  journey  to  you.  Colonel  For- 
ival,”  she  said. 

“  I  may  wish  you  the  same,”  replied 
Florival ;  for,  doubtless,  you  will  soon  set 
out  for  the  principality  of  Hanau !” 

“  Before  long,  no  doubt.” 

“  You  admit  it,  then  ?” 

“  W'here  is  the  harm  ?  The  wife  must 
follow  her  husband — a  princess  must  reign 
in  her  dominions.” 

“  Princess  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  Wife ! 
In  what  ridiculous  promises  have  they  in¬ 
duced  you  to  contide  V 

Florival’s  offensive  doubts  were  dissipated 
by  the  formal  explanation  which  Delia  took 
malicious  pleasure  in  giving  him.  A  touch¬ 
ing  scene  ensued  ;  the  lovers,  who  had  both 
gone  astray  for  a  moment,  felt  their  former 
flame  burn  all  the  more  ardently  for  its  par¬ 
tial  and  temporary  extinction.  Pardon  was 
mutually  asked  and  granted,  and  ambitious 
dreams  fled  before  a  burst  of  affection. 

“You  shall  see  whether  I  love  you  or 
not,”  said  F*lorival  to  Delia.  “  Yonder  comes 
Baron  Pippinslir ;  I  will  take  him  into  the 
summer-house ;  a  closet  is  there,  where  you 
can  bide  yourself  to  hear  what  passes,  and 
then  you  shall  decide  my  fate.” 

Delia  went  into  the  summer-house,  and 
hid  herself  in  the  closet.  There  she  over-  | 
heard  the  following  conversation  : — 

“  What  have  you  to  say  to  me.  Colonel  ?” 
asked  the  Baron. 

“  1  wish  to  speak  to  your  Excellency  of  an 
affair  that  deeply  concerns  you.” 

“  I  am  all  attention  ;  but  I  beg  you  to  be 
brief;  I  am  expected  elsewhere.” 

“  So  am  I.” 

“  I  must  go  to  the  prime  minister,  to  re¬ 
turn  him  this  draught  of  a  commercial  treaty, 
which  I  cannot  accept.” 

“  And  I  must  go  to  the  rendezvous  given 
me  in  this  letter.” 

“  The  Baroness’s  writing !” 

“Yes,  Baron.  Your  wife  has  done  me 
the  honor  to  write  to  me.  We  set  out  to¬ 
gether  to  night;  the  Baroness  is  waiting  for 
me  in  a  post-chaise.” 


“  And  it  is  to  me  you  dare  acknowledge 
this  abominable  project  ?” 

“  I  am  less  generous  than  you  think.  You 
cannot  but  be  aware  that,  owing  to  an  irregu¬ 
larity  in  your  marriage  contract,  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  get  it  annulled. 
This  we  will  have  done ;  we  then  obtain  a 
divorce,  and  I  marry  the  Baroness.  You 
will,  of  course,  have  to  hand  me  over  her 
dowry — a  million  of  florins — composing,  if  I 
do  not  mistake,  your  entire  fortune.” 

The  Baron,  more  dead  than  alive,  sank  in¬ 
to  an  arm  chair.  He  was  struck  speech¬ 
less. 

“  We  might,  perhaps,  make  some  arrange¬ 
ment,  Baron,”  continued  Florival.  “  I  am 
not  particularly  bent  upon  becoming  your 
wife’s  second  husband.” 

“  Ah,  sir !”  cried  the  ambassador,  “  you 
restore  me  to  life !” 

“  Yes,  but  I  will  not  restore  you  the  Bar¬ 
oness,  except  on  certain  conditions.” 

“  Speak  !  What  do  you  demand  ?” 

“  First,  that  treaty  of  commerce,  which 
you  must  sign  ju-^t  as  Count  Lipandorf  has 
drawn  it  up.” 

“  I  consent  to  do  so.” 

“  That  is  not  all ;  you  shall  take  my  place 
at  the  rendezvous,  get  into  the  post-chaise, 
and  run  away  with  your  wife ;  but,  first, 
you  must  sit  down  at  this  table,  and  write  a 
letter,  in  due  diplomatic  form,  to  Prince 
Maximilian,  informing  him  that,  finding  it 
impossible  to  accept  his  stipulations,  you  are 
compelled  to  decline,  in  your  sovereign’s 
name,  the  honor  of  his  august  alliance.” 

“  But,  Colonel,  remember  that  my  instruc¬ 
tions  - ” 

“  Very  well,  fulfil  them  exactly ;  be  a  du¬ 
tiful  ambassador,  and  a  miserable  husband, 
ruined,  without  wife  and  without  dowry. 
You  will  never  have  such  another  chance, 
Baron !  A  pretty  wife,  and  a  million  of 
florins,  do  not  fall  to  a  mao’s  lot  twice  in  his 
life.  But  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you.  I 
am  keeping  the  Baroness  wailing.” 

“  I  will  go  to  her.  .  .  .  Give  me  paper, 
a  pen,  and  be  so  good  as  to  dictate.  1  am 
so  agitated - .” 

The  Baron  really  was  in  a  dreadful  fluster. 
The  letter  written,  and  the  treaty  signed, 
Florival  told  his  Excellency  where  he  would 
find  the  post-chaise.  ^ 

“  One  thing  more  you  must  promise  me,” 
said  the  young  man,  “  and  that  is,  that  you 
will  behave  like  a  gentleman  to  your  wife, 
and  not  scold  her  over-much.  Remember 
the  flaw  in  the  contract.  She  may  find 
somebody  else  in  whose  favor  to  cancel  the 
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document.  Suitors  will  not  be  wanting.” 

“  What  need  of  a  promise  !”  replied  the 
poor  Baron.  “You  know  very  well  that  ray 
wife  does  what  she  likes  with  me  ?  I  shall 
have  to  explain  my  conduct,  and  ask  her 
pardon.” 

Pippinstir  departed.  Delia  left  her  hid¬ 
ing-place,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  Florival. 

“  You  have  behaved  well,”  she  said. 

“  That  is  more  than  the  Barones-s  will 
say. 

“  She  deserves  the  lesson.  It  is  your  turn 
to  go  into  the  closet  and  listen ;  the  Prince 
will  be  here  directly.” 

“  1  hear  his  footsteps.”  And  Florival  was 
quickly  concealed. 

“Charming  Countess!”  said  the  prince  on 
entering,  “  I  come  to  know  my  fate.” 

“What  does  your  Highness  mean?”  said 
Delia,  pretending  not  to  understand  him. 

“  How  can  you  ask  ?  Has  not  the  Grand 
Duke  spoken  to  you  ?” 

“  No,  your  Highness.” 

“  Nor  the  prime  minister?” 

“  Not  a  word.  When  I  received  your  let¬ 
ter,  1  was  on  the  point  of  asking  you  for  a 
private  interview.  I  have  a  favor — a  service 
— to  implore  of  your  Highness.” 

“  It  is  granted  before  it  is  asked.  I  place 
my  whole  influence  and  power  at  your  feet, 
charming  Countess !” 

“A  thousand  thanks,  illustrious  prince. 
You  have  already  shown  me  so  much  kind¬ 
ness,  that  1  venture  to  ask  you  to  make  a 
communication  to  my  brother,  the  Grand 
Duke,  which  I  dare  not  make  myself.  I 
want  you  to  inform  him  that  I  have  been  for 
three  months  privately  married  to  Count 
Reinsberg.” 

“  Good  heavens  !”  cried  Maximilian,  falling 
into  the  arm-chair  in  which  Pippinstir  had 
recently  reclined.  On  recovering  from  the 
shock,  the  prince  rose  again  to  his  feet. 


“’Tis  well,  madam,”  he  said,  in  a  faint 
voice.  “  ’Tis  well !” 

And  he  left  the  summerhouse. 

After  reading  Baron  Pippinstir’s  letter. 
Prince  Maximilian  fell  a-thinking.  It  was 
not  the  Grand  Duke’s  fault  if  the  Countess 
of  Rosenthal  did  not  ascend  the  throne  of 
Hanau.  There  was  an  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacle.  Then  the  precipitate  departure  of 
the  ambassador  of  Saxe-Tolpelhausen  was  an 
affront  which  demanded  instant  vengeance. 
And  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  was  a  most 
estimable  sovereign,  skilful,  energetic,  and 
blessed  with  wise  councillors ;  the  Princess 
Wilhelmina  liked  him,  and  thought  nothing 
could  compare,  for  pleasantness,  with  his 
lively  court,  where  all  the  men  were  amia¬ 
ble,  and  all  the  women  charming.  These 
various  motives  duly  weighed,  the  Prince 
made  up  his  mind,  and  next  day  was  signed 
the  mar.'-lage-contracl  of  the  Giand  Duke  of 
Niesenstein  and  the  Princess  Wilhelmina  of 
Hanau. 

Three  days  later  the  marriage  itself  was 
celebrated. 

The  play  was  played  out. 

The  actors  had  performed  their  parts  with 
wit,  intelligence,  and  a  noble  disinterested¬ 
ness.  They  took  their  leave  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  leaving  him  with  a  rich  and  pretty 
wife,  a  powerful  brother-in-law,  a  serviceable 
alliance,  and  a  commercial  treaty  which  could 
not  fail  to  replenish  his  treasury. 

Emba.ssies,  special  missions,  banishment, 
were  alleged  to  the  Grand  Duchess  as  the 
causes  of  their  departure.  Then  an  amnesty 
was  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  ;  the  gates  of  the  fortress  of  Zwingen- 
berg  opened,  and  the  former  courtiers  re¬ 
sumed  their  respective  posts. 

The  reviving  fortunes  of  the  Grand  Duke 
were  a  sure  guarantee  of  their  fidelity. 
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From  the  New  Qaarterly  Reriew. 

MOORE’S  OPINIONS  OF  HIS  COTEMPORARIES.* 


In  Boswell’s  “  Life  of  Johnson,”  the  most 
unpopular  personage  with  the  reader  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  author  of  the  book.  In  Moore’s 
journal  Moore  himself  threatens  to  become, 
at  the  end  of,  say  the  fortieth  volume,  a  con¬ 
firmed  bore.  It  already  requires  a  constant 
struggle  to  keep  up  a  sentiment  of  respect 
fur  a  man  who  is  unceasinglv  obtruding  upon 
us  his  little  weaknesses.  When  the  poet  re¬ 
peats  to  us  every  compliment  that  was  ever 
paid  to  him  by  a  person  of  quality  f  ;  chroni¬ 
cles  every  night  the  plaudits  that  attended 
upon  his  aongs  ;  openly  rejoices  in  an  affec¬ 
tionate  phrase  in  a  dedication  from  Lord 
John — not  because  it  was  the  warm  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  man  worthy  of  his  friendship,  hut 
becikuse  it  was  “  from  a  Russell  J — indig¬ 
nantly  denounces  an  unlucky  person  who  had 
dared  to  open  his  mouth  when  Moore  was 
singing ;  records  how  constantlv  he  was  so 
“locked,  barred,  and  bolted”  by  dinner  en¬ 
gagements  that  he  had  not  a  day  to  give  to 
a  duchess  ;  and  when  all  this  is  told,  retold, 
repeated,  and  re-repeated,  we  confess  that, 
dews  repetita,  it  does  not  please.  We  be¬ 
come  conscious  of  a  chronic  state  of  vexation 
that  so  very  great  a  poet  will  take  such  enor¬ 
mous  pains  to  work  into  us  the  conviction 
that  he  was  a  very  little  man.  W^  could 
readily  forgive  him  the  fact  of  having  had  his 
head  turned  by  the  praises  of  all  the  fine 
folks  whom  he  amused,  but  we  cannot  so 
well  get  over  the  entire  absence  of  moral 
dignity  betrayed  by  hjs  writing  it  all  down 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

•  Memoir*,  Journal,  and  Corretpondenee  of 
Thoma*  Moore.  Edited  by  the  Right  Honorable 
Lord  John  Rueeell,  M.P.  Vola,  3  and  4. 

f  Here  is  one  example  from  a  thousand — “  Lady 
H.  read  me  a  letter  from  Lord  William  Rueeell  at 
Spa,  in  which  he  mentions  that  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Russia  is  there,  and  that  she  always  carries  about 
with  her  two  copies  of  ‘  Lalla  Rookh,'  most  splen¬ 
didly  bound,  and  studded  with  precious  stones,  one 
of  which  he  had  seen.” 

X  “Found  a  copy  of  Lord  John’s  book,  just  ar¬ 
rived  by  the  ambassador’s  courier  from  Longman’s. 
He  calls  himself  in  the  dedication  *my  attached 
friend.’  This  tribute  from  a  Russell  gives  me  great 
pleasure.”  VoL  8.  p.  178. 


The  great  charm  of  the  volumes  is  the 
enormous  quantity  of  table-talk  they  contain. 

Madame  de  Coigny  haii  a  very  b.'ui  voice. 
She  said  once,  “Je  n’ai  qu’une  voix  eontre 
moi ;  c’est  la  mienne.” 

The  same  lady,  speaking  of  a  dear  friend 
who  had  red  hair,  “  and  all  its  attendant  ill 
consequences,”  and  of  whom  some  one  said 
she  was  very  virtuous,  remarked,  “  Oui,  elle 
est  comme  Samson  ;  elle  a  toutes  ses  forces 
dans  ses  cheveaux.” 

Sheridan  used  to  tell  a  story  of  one  of  his 
constituents  saying  to  him,  “  Oh  sir  !  things 
cannot  go  on  in  this  way  ;  there  must  be  a 
reform  in  Parliament ;  we  poor  electors  are 
not  properly  paid  at  all.” 

Lord  John  mentioned  that  Sydney  Smith 
told  him  he  had  had  an  intention  once  of 
writing  a  book  of  maxims,  but  never  got  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  following,  “  That  generally 
towards  the  age  of  forty  women  get  tired  of 
being  virtuou.s,  and  men  of  being  honest.” 

Bonaparte  said  to  one  of  his  servile  flat¬ 
terers  who  was  proposing  to  him  a  plan  for 
remodelling  the  Institute.  “  Lais«on$  au 
moing  la  Republique  deg  letlreg." 

Voltaire,  listening  to  an  author  who  was 
reading  to  him  his  comedy,  and  said,  “  Ici  le 
chevalier  rit,”  exclaimed,  “  II  est  bien  heu- 
reux !” 

We  have  a  little  string  of  beads,  gathered 
one  by  one,  by  Moore  from  a  note  book  of 
the  historic  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

“  I  can  as  little  live  upon  past  kindness  as  the 
air  can  be  warmed  with  the  sunbeams  of  yester¬ 
day.”  “  A  woman  whose  mouth  is  like  an  old 
comb  with  a  few  broken  teeth  and  a  great  deal  of 
hair  and  dust  about  it.”  “  Kisses  are  like  grains 
of  gold  or  silver  found  upon  the  ground,  of  no 
value” themselves,  but  precious  as  shewing  that  a 
mine  is  near.”  “That  man  has  not  only  a 
long  face,  but  a  tedions  one.”  “  One  can  no 
more  judge  of  the  true  value  of  a  man  by  the  im¬ 
pression  he  makes  on  the  public,  than  we  can 
tell  whether  the  seal  was  gold  or  brass  by  which 
the  stamp  was  made.”  “  alen’s  fame  is  like  their 
hair,  which  grows  after  they  are  dead,  and  vtyth 
just  as  little  use  to  them.”  “  A  sort  of  anti- 
black-amoor,  every  part  of  her  white  but  her 
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teeth.”  “  A  woman  whose  face  was  created  with¬ 
out  the  preamble  of  ‘  liet  there  be  light  7’  “  How 
few,  like  Uanaa,  have  God  and  gold  together?” 

Moore  laments  “  that  Lord  John  shewed 
to  so  little  advantage  in  society  from  his 
extreme  taciturnity,  and,  still  more,  from  his 
apparent  coldness  and  indifference  to  what  is 
said  by  others and  adds,  “  Several  to 
whom  he  was  introduced  had  been  much 
disappointed  in  consequence  of  this  manner. 

1  can  easily  imagine  that  to  Frenchmen 
such  reserve  and  silence  must  appear  some¬ 
thing  quite  out  of  the  course  of  nature.”  I 
But  a  great  many  of  the  best  anecdotes  | 
are  nevertheless  attributed  to  Lord  John. 
Thus — 

Lord  John  mentioned  of  tli«  late  Lord  Ijans- 
downe  (who  was  remarkable  for  the  sententious) 
and  speech-like  pomposity  of  his  conversations 
that,  in  giving  his  opinion  one  day  of  Lord 
be  said,  “  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  his  lordship’s 
character.  So  remarkable  do  I  think  him  for  the 
pure  and  unbending  integrity  of  his  priuciples, 
that  I  look  upon  it  as  impossible  that  he  should 
ever  be  guilty  of  the  slightest  deviation  from  the 
line  of  rectitude,  unless  it  were  most  damnably 
worth  his  while.” 

Again — 

Lord  John  told  us  of  a  good  trick  of  Sheridan’s 
upon  Ricliardson.  Slieridan  had  been  driving 
out  three  or  four  hours  in  a  hackney-coach,  when, 
seeing  Richardson  pass,  he  hailed  him,  and  made 
him  get  in.  He  in-tantly  contrived  to  introduce  a 
topic  upon  which  Richardson  (who  was  the  very 
soul  of  disputatiousness)  always  differed  with  him, 
and  at  last,  adecting  to  be  inortitied  at  Richard¬ 
son’s  arguments,  said,  “  You  really  are  too  bad. 

I  cannot  bear  to  listen  to  such  things.  1  will  not 
stay  in  tlie  same  coach  with  you,”  and  according¬ 
ly  got  down  and  left  him,  Richardson  hallooing 
out  triumphantly  after  him,  “Ah,  you’re  beat, 
you’re  beat.”  .Nor  was  it  till  the  heat  of  his  vic¬ 
tory  had  a  little  cooled  ttwi  he  found  out  he  was 
left  in  the  lurch  to  pay  for  Sheridan’s  three  hours’ 
coaching. 

llere  are  two  more  stories  of  Sheridan — 

Sheridan  told  me  tliat  his  father  being  a  good 
deal  plagued  by  an  old  maiden  relation  of  his  al¬ 
ways  going  out  to  walk  with  him,  said  one  day 
that  the  weather  wa.s  bad  and  rainy,  to  which  | 
the  old  lady  answered  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  , 
cleared  up.  “  Yes,”  says  Sheridan,  “  it  has  clear¬ 
ed  up  enough  for  one,  but  not  for  two.”  He 
mentioned,  too,  that  Tom  Stepney  supposed  al¬ 
gebra  to  be  a  learned  language,  and  referred  to 
his  father  to  know  whether  it  was  not  so,  who  | 
said,  “  Certainly,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Algebra.” 

“  By  what  people  was  it  spoken  7”  “  By  the 
Algebrians,  to  be  cure,”  said  Sheridan. 


Met  Kenny  with  Miss  Holcroft,  one  of  his 
exanun  domiis,  a  tine  girl.  By-the-bye,  he  told 
me  yesterday  evening  (haying  joined  in  our  walk) 
that  Shaw,  having  lent  Sheridan  near  500/,  used 
to  dun  him  very  considerably  for  it;  and  one  day, 
when  he  had  been  rating  Slieridan  about  the 
debt,  and  insisting  that  he  must  be  paid,  the  latter 
having  played  off  some  of  his  plausible  wheed¬ 
ling  upon  him,  ended  by  saying  that  he  was  very 
much  in  want  of  25/,  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
a  journey  he  was  about  to  take,  and  he  knew 
Shaw  would  be  good-natured  enough  to  lend  it  to 
him.  “  ’I’on  my  word,”  says  Shaw,  “  this  is  too 
bad  ;  after  keeping  me  out  of  my  money  in  so 
shameful  a  manner,  you  now  have  the  face  to  ask 
I  roe  for  more  ;  but  it  won't  do :  i  must  be  paid  my 
I  money,  and  it  is  mo>t  disgraceful,”  dtc.  &.c. 
i  “  My  dear  fellow,”  says  Sheridan,  “  hear  reason  ; 

I  the  sum  you  ask  me  for  is  a  very  considerable 
I  one,  whereas  1  only  ask  you  for  five  and  twenty 
I  pounds.” 

Sidney  Smith  and  Lnttrell  compared — Smith 
particularly  amusing.  Have  rather  held  out 
against  him  hitherto,  but  this  day  he  conquered 
me,  and  1  now  am  his  victim  in  tho  laughing  way 
for  Itfe.  His  imagination  of  a  duel  between  two 
doctors,  with  oil  of  croton  on  the  tips  of  their 
Ungers,  tryitig  to  touch  each  other’s  lips  highly 
ludicrous.  What  Rogers  says  of  Smith  very 
true,  that  whenever  the  cun’.ersatinn  is  getting 
dull  tie  throws  in  some  touch  which  makes  it  re¬ 
bound  and  ri-e  again  as  light  as  ever.  Ward’s 
artificial  efforts,  which  to  me  are  always  painful, 
made  still  mure  so  by  the  contract  to  Smith’s 
natural  and  overflowing  exuberance.  Luttrell,  ' 
too,  considerably  extinguished  to-day  ;  but  there 
is  this  difference  between  Luttrell  and  Smith, 
that  alter  the  former  you  remember  wiiat  good 
things  he  said,  and  after  the  latter  you  merely 
remember  liow  much  you  laiiglied. 

J/ustc  and  Painting — Sharpe  mentioned  a  cu¬ 
rious  instance  of  Walter  Scott’s  indifference  to 

fiictures,  when  he  met  him  at  the  Louvre,  not  wil¬ 
ing  to  sfiare  two  or  three  minutes  fur  a  walk  to 
ilie  botUan  of  the  gallery,  when  it  was  the  first 
and  the  la.st  opportunity  he  wss  likely  to  have  of 
seeing  the  “  Transhguration,”  &.c.  &c.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  music,  and  the  differetice  there  is  between 
the  poetical  and  musical  ear,  Wordsworth  said 
that  he  was  totally  devoid  of  the  latter,  and  for  a 
lung  time  could  not  distinguish  one  tune  from 
another.  Rogers  thus  described  Lord  Holland’s 
feefings  for  the  arts,  “  Fainting  gives  him  no 
pleasure,  and  music  absolute  pain.” 

We  continue  our  gleanings. 

Coleridge — A  poor  author,  on  receiving  from 
his  publisher  an  account  of  the  proceeds  (as  he 
expected  it  to  be)  of  a  work  he  had  published,  saw 
among  the  items,  “  Cellarage,  £>Z  10s  6d.”  He 
thought  it  was  a  charge  for  the  trouble  of  selling 
tlie  700  copies,  which  he  did  not  consider  unreas¬ 
onable  ;  but,  on  inquiry,  found  it  was  for  the 
cellar-room  occupied  by  his  work,  not  a  copy  of 
which  had  stirred  from  thence. 

Sidney  Smith — “  1  shall  see  Allen,”  says  Smith, 
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“  some  day  with  his  ton^ne  hangring  out  speech¬ 
less,  and  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  stick  a  few 
principles  into  him.” 

Mirabeau — Once,  when  Mirabean  was  answer¬ 
ing  a  speech  of  Maury,  he  put  himself  in  a 
reasoning  attitude,  and  said,  “  Je  m’en  vais  ren- 
former,  M.  Maury,  dans  un  circle  vicieiix.”  Upon 
which  Maury  started  up,  and  exclaimed,  “  Com¬ 
ment  !  veux  tu  m’embrasser  7  ’ 

Jekyll — In  talking  of  cheap  living  he  mentioned 
a  man  who  told  him  his  eating  cost  him  almost 
nothing,  “  for  on  Sunday,”  said  he,  “  I  always  dine 
with  my  old  friend,  and  then  eat  so  much  that  it 
lasts  until  Wednesday,  when  I  buy  some  tripe, 
which  1  hate  like  the  very  devil,  and  which  accord¬ 
ingly  makes  me  so  sick  that  1  cannot  eat  any 
more  until  Sunday  again.” 

R'lgerx,  on  somebody  remarking  that  Payne 
Knight  had  got  very  deaf,  said,  “  ’Tis  from  want 
of  practice.  Knight  was  always  a  very  bad 
listener.” 

Sero"pe  Davin  called  some  person  who  had  a 
habit  of  puffing  out  his  cheeks  when  he  spoke 
and  was  not  remarkable  for  veracity,  **  The 
iEolian  lyre.” 

7WI  yrand — Bobus  Smith,  one  day,  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  'I'alleyrand,  having  bmnght  in  some¬ 
how  the  beauty  of  his  mother,  Talleyrand  said, 
“  C'etait  done  votre  pere  qui  n’etait  pas  bien.” 

The  Prince  de  Poix  was  stopped  by  a  sentry, 
and  announced  his  name.  “Prince  de  Poix!” 
answered  the  sentry,  “quatKl  vons  seriei  le  Roi 
des  Haricots  vous  ne  passeriez  pas  par  ici.” 

An  old  acquaintance — “  Is  your  master  at 
home  7” — “  No,  Sir,  he’s  out.”  “  Your  mistress  7” 
— “  No,  Sir,  sire’s  out.”  “  Well,  I’ll  just  go  in 
and  take  an  sir  of  the  fire  till  they  come.” — 
“  Faith,  Sir,  that’s  out  too.” 

Another — K  fellow  in  the  Marshalsea  having 
beard  his  companion  brushing  his  teeth  the  last 
thing  at  night,  and  then,  upon  waking,  at  the 
aaane  work  in  the  morning — “Ogh!  a  weary 
night  yon  must  have  had  of  it,  Mr.  Fitzgerald.” 

Charge  the  Fourth  gave  a  drawing-room. — 
Rogers  said  that  he  was  in  himself  a  sequence — 
King,  queen,  and  knave. 

When  E.  Nagles  came  to  (Jeorge  the  Fourth 
with  the  news  of  Bonaparte’s  death,  he  said,  “  1 
have  the  pleasure  to  tell  your  Majesty  that  your 
bitterest  enemy  iadead.”  “  No !  is  the,  by  (lad  7” 
aaid  the  King. 

Cure  far  love — Mrs.  Dowdell’s  husband  used 
to  be  a  great  favorite  with  the  Pope,  who  always 
called  him  “  Caro  I>>odle.”  Hia  first  addressee 
were  paid  to  Viltoria  Odescalchi,  but  he  jilted  her ; 
and  the  had  six  masses  said  to  enable  her  soul  to 
get  over  its  love  for  him, 

Tallet/raiui — One  day,  when  Davoust  excused 
himself  for  being  too  late  because  he  had  met  with 
a  “  Pekin”  who  delayed  him,  Talleyrand  begged 
to  know  wh.it  h»'  meant  by  that  word.  “  Nous 
appellons  Pekin,”  says  Davoust,  “  tout  ce  qui  n’esi 
pas  niilitsire.’’  “  Oh,  oui  e'est  comme  cliez  nous,” 
replied  Talleyrand,  “  nous  appellons  militaire  tout 
ce  qiii  n’est  paa  civil.” 

Adnm  Smith  and  Johnson — This  account  of 
the  meeting  between  Adam  Smith  and  Johnson  is 
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given  by  Smith  himself.  Johnson  began  by  at¬ 
tacking  Hume.  “I  saw,”  said  Smith,  “this  was 
meant  at  me,  so  I  merely  put  him  right  as  to  a 
matter  of  fact.”  “  Well,  what  did  he  say  7” 
“  He  said  it  was  a  lie.”  “  And  what  did  you  say 
to  that  7”  “  I  told  him  he  was  a  son  of  a  b — h.” 
Good,  this,  between  two  sages. 

Sheridan  (when  there  was  some  proposal  to  lay 
a  tax  upon  milestones) — “  It  is  an  unconstitutional 
tax,  as  they  are  a  race  that  cannot  meet  to  re¬ 
monstrate.” 

Devon  told  an  anecdote  of  a  man  who,  having 
been  asked  repeatedly  to  dinner  by  a  person  whom 
he  knew  to  be  but  a  shabby  Amphitryon,  went  at 
last,  and  found  the  dinner  so  meagre  and  bad  that 
he  did  not  get  a  bit  to  eat  When  the  dishes 
were  removing  the  host  said,  “  Well,  now  the  ice 
is  broken,  I  suppose  you  will  ask  me  to  dine  witli 
you  some  day  7”  “  Most  willingly.”  “  Name 

your  day,  then.”  “  Aujourd’hui,  par  example,” 
answered  the  dinnerless  guest.  Lord  Holland 
told  of  a  man  remarkable  for  absence,  who,  din¬ 
ing  once  at  the  same  sort  of  shabby  repast,  fancied 
himself  in  his  own  house,  and  began  to  apologize 
for  the  wretchedness  of  the  dinner. 

Fielding  told  us  that  when  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  happened  to  go 
to  some  bureau  (for  a  passport,  1  believe)  and 
gave  his  name  Monsieur  de  St.  (>r,  the  clerk 
answered,  “II  n’y  a  pas  dc  De.  Eh  bien !  M. 
Saint  Cyr.  II  n’y  a  pas  de  Saint.  Diable  !  M. 
Cyr,  done.  II  n’y  a  pas  de  Sire:  nous  avons 
decapite  le  tyran.’^ 

Cope  mentioned  a  good  specimen  of  English- 
French,  and  the  astonishment  of  the  French 
people  who  heard  it,  not  conceiving  what  it  could 
mean — “  Si  je  fais,  je  fais ;  mais  si  je  fais,  je  suis 
nn  Hollandais.”  “  If  I  do,  I  do ;  but  if  I  do.  I’m  a 
Dutchman.” 

Scott  savs,  “  Lord  Byron  is  getting  fond  of 
money.  He  keeps  a  box,  into  which  he  occasion¬ 
ally  puts  sequins ;  he  has  now  collected  about 
300,  and  his  great  delight  (Scott  tells  me)  is  to 
open  his  box  and  contemplate  his  store.’’ 

Scott  showed  me  a  woman  whom  Bonaparte 
pronourwed  to  be  the  finest  woman  in  Venice, 
and  the  Venetians,  not  agreeing  with  him,  call 
her  “  Ia  Bella  per  Decreto,”  adding  (as  all  the 
decrees  begin  with  Considerando),  “  Ma  senza  il 
considerando.” 

OAoste— Talking  of  ghosts.  Sir  Adam  said  that 
Scott  and  he  had  seen  one,  at  least :  while  thev 
were  once  drinking  together,  a  very  hideons  fel¬ 
low  appeared  suddenly  between  them,  whom 
neither  knew  any  thing  about,  but  whom  both  saw. 
Scott  did  not  deny  it,  but  said  they  were  both 
“  foil,”  and  not  very  capable  of  judging  whether 
it  was  a  ghost  or  not  Scott  said  that  the  only 
two  men  who  had  ever  told  him  that  they  had 
actually  seen  a  ghost  aflerwardii  put  an  end  to 
themselves.  One  was  1/ord  Castlereagli,  who 
liad  himself  mentioned  to  Scott  his  seeing  the 
“  radiant  boy.”  It  was  one  night  when  he  was 
in  lairrack'*,  and  tlie  face  brightened  gradually 
out  of  the  fire-place,  and  approached  him.  l<ord 
Castlsreagh  stepped  forwards  to  it,  and  it  receded 
again,  and  faded  into  the  same  place. 
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It  is  i^nerally  stated  to  have  been  an  apparition 
attaciied  to  the  family,  and  coming  occasionally 
to  presage  honors  and  prosperity  to'  him  before 
whom  it  appeared  ;  but  I^rd  Castlereagh  gave  no 
such  account  of  it  to  Scott.  It  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  made  liord  Castlereagh  tell  the  story 


to  Sir  Walter,  and  I/ird  C.  told  It  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  and  as  if  believing  in  it  implicitly. 

These  two  volumes  are  a  complete  mine  of 
table  talk.  There  is  abundance  of  the  same  ore  in 
the  place  whence  we  brought  these  specimens. 


From  Colbarn’i  New  Nonthly. 

AN  EVENT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON.* 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  “UNHOLY  WISH.” 


I. 

It  was  early  on  a  summer’s  morning,  many 
years  ago,  that  a  party  of  five  or  six  persons, 
most  of  whom  were  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
stood  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf, 
about  to  embark  in  a  four-oared  gondola, 
which  was  moored  to  its  banks.  Gondoliers 
— boatmen,  as  we  should  call  them — bustled 
around.  Some  inspected  the  oars,  some  were 
getting  the  gondola  in  rowing  order,  some 
were  standing  guard  over  the  provisions  and 
other  articles  about  to  be  stowed  away  in  it ; 
and  one,  whose  countenance  wore  a  peculiar 
expression,  chiefly  because  it  possessed  but 
one  eye,  stcK>d  close  to  the  principal  group, 
waiting  for  orders. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  this  group  before 
proceeding  further.  Foremost  and  most 
conspicuous  of  it,  was  a  man  of  distinguished 
appearance,  and  noble,  intelligent  features, 
lie  looked  about  thirty  years  of  age,  but  he 
may  have  been  a  year  or  two  older,  or  young¬ 
er.  His  personal  characteristics  need  not  be 
more  particularly  described,  since  his  fame 
has  caused  them  to  be  familiar  to  most  class¬ 
es.  It  was  Lord  Byron. 

A  little  away  from  him  stood  an  Italian 
woman,  young,  and  passably  lovely.  Her 


*  It  is  believed  by  the  author  of  these  pagea,  that 
the  ioeident  they  relate  is  searcely,  if  at  all,  known 
in  England.  Yet  this  little  episMe  in  the  career 
of  Lonl  Byron  ia  tarelv  worthy  of  Iwing  recorded 
In  the  |MM>t’e  own  land,  and  in  his  native  tongue. 
It  ia  prvtty  generally  known  abisiad,  not  only  in 
Italy  :  the  author  haa  heard  it  s[Miken  of  more  than 
once,  and  baa  also  met  with  it,  minutely  detailed, 
in  a  French  work.  It  occurred  during  the  poet's 
laat  sojourn  abroad. 


features  were  not  classically  beautiful,  but 
the  dancing  blue  eyes  that  lighted  them  up, 
and  the  profusion  of  fair  ringlets  that  adorned 
them,  rendered  the  face  more  than  pleasing. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  mentioning  her 
name  here:  it  has  been  coupled  with  Lord 
Byron’s  too  long,  and  too  publicly,  for  any 
familiar  with  the  records  of  his  life  to  be  at 
a  loss  to  supply  the  deficiency.  To  call  her 
Madame  la  Contessa,  will  be  sufficient  for  uk. 
Her  brother,  the  Count  G.,  was  standing 
near  her:  but  where  was  the  old  lord,  her 
husband  ?  Never  you  inquire  where  a  lady’s 
liege  lord  may  be,  when  referring  to  Italy; 
be  very  sure  that  it  is  anywhere  but  by  the 
side  of  his  wife.  Two  more  gentlemen  com¬ 
pleted  the  assemblage :  one  was  ttie  Marquis 
P.;  the  other  a  Frenchman,  Monsieur  H. ; 
passing  acquaintances  of  Lord  Bvron. 

They  had  been  staying  for  a  few  days  at 
one  of  the  inhabited  islands  of  the  Adriatic. 
It  had  been  a  suddenly-got  np  little  (mrty  of 
pleasure,  having  started  one  fine  morning  from 
Ravenna,  in  the  gondola,  and  had  proceeded 
by  easy  sails,  now  touching  at  one  point,  now 
at  another,  to  the  place  where  they  were  for 
the  moment  located.  Their  object  this  room¬ 
ing  was  to  gain  one  of  the  uninhabited  isles, 
spend  the  day  on  it,  and  return  back  in  the 
evening.  Some  of  these  little  solitary  islands 
were  luxuriant  and  beautiful,  wtll  worth  the 
trouble  of  a  visit,  when  within  reach. 

The  gondoliers,  the  same  who  had  accom- 
pani*^  them  from  R;ivenna,  continued  their 
preparations  for  departure,  but  so  dreamily 
and  lazily,  that  only  to  look  on  would  pot  a 
Thames  waterman  into  a  fever.  Lord  Byron 
was  accustomed  to  Italian  idleness  and  Ital- 
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ian  manners;  nevertheless  be  would  some¬ 
times  get  impatient — as  on  this  morning. 
He  leaped  into  the  gondola. 

*•  Do  you  think  we  shall  get  away  to-day 
if  you  go  an  at  this  pace  ?”  he  cried,  in  Ital¬ 
ian.  “  And  who  is  going  to  be  subjected  to 
the  sun’s  force  through  your  laziness  ?” 

"  The  sun’s  force  is  not  on  yet,  signor,” 
on  of  the  men  ventured  to  remonstrate. 

“  But  it  will  be  soon,”  was  the  answer  of 
his  lordship,  with  an  Italian  expletive  which 
need  not  be  translated  here.  “  Cyclops, 
hand  in  that  fowling-piece:  give  it  me. 
Mind  the  lines — don’t  you  see  you  are  get¬ 
ting  them  entangled  ?  Madame  la  Contessa, 
what  has  become  of  your  sketch-book?” 

She  looked  at  him  with  her  gay  blue  eyes, 
and  pointed  to  the  book  in  question,  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  He  laughed  at  his  mis¬ 
take,  as  he  threw  it  down  b^ide  him  in  the 
boat. 

“You  are  forgetful  this  morning,”  she  ob¬ 
served. 

“  My  thoughts  are  elsewhere,”  was  his 
reply;  “they  often  are.  And  more  so  to¬ 
day  than  ordinary,  for  1  have  bad  news  from 
England.” 

“  Received  news  to-day  ! — here  ?”  was  the 
exclamation. 

“  Yes.  I  left  orders  at  Ravenna  that  if 
any  thing  came  it  should  be  sent  on  here.” 

At  length  the  party  embarked.  Count  G. 
took  bis  place  at  the  helm,  and  the  four 
others  arranged  themselves,  two  on  either 
side. 

“  Which  isle  is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  sig¬ 
nor  that  we  make  for  ?”  inquired  one  of  the 
gondoliers,  with  a  glance  at  Lord  Byron. 

He  was  buried  in  abstraction,  and  did  not 
answer,  but  the  Frenchman  spoke. 

“  Could  we  not  push  on  to  Cherso  ?” 

“  Cherso !”  reiterated  the  count,  opening 
his  eyes  to  their  utmost  width.  “  Much  you 
know,  my  dear  friend  of  the  localities  of 
these  islands.  It  would  take  us  twelve 
months,  about,  to  get  to  Cherso  in  this  gon¬ 
dola.” 

“They  were  telling  us  about  the  different 
merits  of  these  isles  last  night.  What  do 
you  say,  mi- lord  ?” 

“  1  care  nothing  about  it ;  only  settle  it 
between  yourselves,”  was  Lord  Byron’s  list¬ 
less  reply. 

“  Dio !  but  you  are  polite,  all  of  you  !” 
uttered  the  marquis.  “  La  Contessa  present, 
and  you  would  decide  without  consulting 
herr 

“  If  you  ask  me,”  rejoined  the  lady,  “  I 
should  say  the  wiser  plan  would  be  to  leave 


it  to  the  men.  They  are  much  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  isles  than  we  are.” 

The  men  laid  on  their  oars,  and  looked  up. 

“  Where  are  we  to  steer  to  ?” 

“  To  whichever  of  the  islands  within  reach 
you  think  best,”  replied  Lord  Byron ;  and 
their  oars  again  struck  the  water. 

“You  say  you  have  had  news  from  Eng¬ 
land,”  observed  Count  O.  to  Lord  Byron. 
“  Good,  I  hope.” 

“  Nothing  but  newspapers  and  reviews.” 

“  No  letters  ?” 

“  None.  Those  I  left  in  England  are 
strangely  neglectful  of  me.  Forgotten  that 
I  am  alive  perhaps.  Well — why  should  they 
remember  it  ?” 

“  The  letters  may  have  miscarried,  or  been 
detained.” 

“  May!  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  G. 
Yet  there  are  some  one  or  two  from  whom  I 
was  fool  enough  to  expect  different  conduct.” 

“  What  do  the  newspapers  say  ?”  inquired 
the  signora. 

“  1  have  scarcely  looked  at  them.  There’s 
the  avarage  dose  of  parliamentary  news,  I 
suppose ;  a  quantum  suf.  of  police - ” 

“  No,  no,’’  she  interrupted,  “  you  know 
what  I  mean.  What  do  they  say  about  you 
— the  reviews?” 

“  Complimentary,  as  usual,”  was  the  po¬ 
et’s  reply.  “  I  wonder,”  he  continued,  with 
a  smile,  half  of  sadness,  half  of  mockery, 
“  whether  my  enemies  will  ever  be  convinced 
that  I  am  not  quite  a  wild  beast.” 

“  You  are  bitter,”  exclaimed  the  countess. 

“Nay,”  he  returned,  “1  leave  bitterness 
to  them.  It  is  the  epithet  one  of  them  hon¬ 
ors  me  with,  ‘caged  hyena.’  Were  it  not 
for  a  mixture  of  other  feelings,  that  combine 
to  keep  me  away,  I  would  pay  old  England 
a  speedy  visit,  and  convince  them  that  a 
wild  beast  may  bite,  if  his  puny  tormentors 
go  too  far.  By  Heaven  !  I  feel  at  times  half 
resolved  to  go !” 

“  Would  you  take  such  a  step  lightly  ?” 
inquired  the  countess. 

“England  and  some  of  her  children  have 
too  deeply  outraged  ray  feelings  for  me  light¬ 
ly  to  return  to  them,”  he  replied. 

“  How  is  it  that  they  abuse  you  ?  How  is 
it  that  they  suffer  you,  who  ought  to  be 
England’s  proudest  boast,  to  remain  in  ez- 
ile  ?” 

“  Remain  in  exile  !”  was  his  ejaculation : 
“  they  drove  me  into  it.” 

“  l.have  often  thought,”  was  her  next  re¬ 
mark,  “  that  they  could  not  know  you,  as 
you  really  are.” 

“  None  have  known  me,”  was  his  answer. 
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“  It  is  the  fate  of  some  natures  never  to  be 
under8to«)d.  1  never  have  been,  and  never 
shall  be.” 

Lord  Byron  could  not  have  uttered  a  truer 
word.  Some  natures  never  are  and  never  can 
be  understood.  The  deeply  imaginative,  the 
highly  sensitive,  the  intellect  of  dreamy 
power;  a  nature  of  which  these  combined 
elements  form  the  principal  parts,  can  never 
be  comprehended  by  the  generality  of  the 
world.  It  knows  its  own  superiority;  it 
stands  isolated  in  its  own  conscious  pride. 
It  will  hold  companionship  with  others,  ap- 

f)arently  but  as  one  of  themselves,  in  care- 
essness,  in  sociality,  in  revelry :  but  a  still 
small  consciousness  is  never  absent  from  it, 
whispering,  even  in  its  most  unguarded  mo¬ 
ments,  that  for  such  a  nature  there  never 
can  be  companionship  on  earth :  never  can  it 
be  understood,  in  life,  or  after  death.  And 
of  such  a  one  was  Lord  Byron’s. 

The  lady  by  his  side  in  the  boat  that  day, 
remarking  that  his  own  countrymen  could 
not  have  understood  him,  perhaps  thought 
that  she  did  ;  in  fact,  the  observation  would 
seem  to  imply  it.  The  noble  poet  could 
have  told  her  that  she  knew  no  more  of  his 
inward  nature,  his  proud  sad  heart,  his 
shrinking  sensitiveness,  than  did  those  whose 
delusion  she  deplored.  Of  such  men — and 
God  in  his  mercy  to  themselves  has  vouch¬ 
safed  that  they  shall  be  rare — there  are  two 
aspects,  two  natures ;  one  for  themselves, 
the  other  for  the  world  :  and  they  know  that 
in  all  the  ways  and  realities  of  life,  they  are 
appearing,  involuntarily,  in  a  false  character. 
You  who  are  not  of  this  few,  who  have  been 
blessed  with  a  mind  6tted  to  play  its  prac¬ 
tical  part  in  the  drama  of  life,  will  probably 
not  understand  this ;  neither  can  you  under¬ 
stand  the  bitter  feeling  of  isolation  that  forms 
part  of  such  a  nature  at  knowing  it  can 
never  be  understood,  never  be  appreciated. 

Madame  la  Contessa,  in  answer  to  Lord 
Byron’s  last  remark,  spoke  out  with  all  the 
heat  and  fervor  of  her  native  land.  “  I  should 
bum  with  impatience,  I  should  scarcely  live 
for  fever,”  were  the  passionate  words,  “  until 
I  had  convinced  them  of  their  error,  and 
shown  them  that  you  are  one  to  be  loved 
and  prized,  rather  than  hated  and  shunned.” 

A  sad  smile  passed  over  the  celebrated 
lips  of  Lord  Byron.  “  It  is  not  my  fate,” 
he  said,  in  a  tone  tbat  told  of  irony.  “  Love 
— as  you  call  it — and  I,  were  not  destined 
by  the  stars  to  come  into  contact.  Not  one 
human  being  has  ever  looked  upon  me  with 
an  eye  of  love.” 
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She  interrupted  him  with  a  deprecatory 
exclamation. 

“  Never,”  he  persisted  ;  and  if  she  could 
have  read  the  dark  feeling  of  desolation  that 
his  own  words  awoke  within  him,  she  would 
have  marvelled  at  bis  careless  aspect,  and 
the  light  Italian  proverb  that  issued  from  bis 
lips.  “  Bacio  di  bocca  spesso  cuor  non 
tocca.” 

"  But  these  wicked  men  in  England  who 
rail  at,  and  traduce  you,”  resumed  the  Count¬ 
ess,  “  why  don’t  you  throw  it  back  on  their 
own  evil  hearts?  You  have  the  power 
within  you.” 

"  I  bide  my  time,"  was  hb  answer.  “  If 
I  live,  they  may  yet  repent  of  the  wrong 
they  have  done  me.” 

“  But  if  you  die,”  cried  the  Italian,  in  her 
passionate  impatience — “  if  you  die  an  early 
death  ?” 

“  Then  God’s  will  be  done  !”  he  answered, 
raising  his  straw  bat,  and  leaning  barehead¬ 
ed  over  the  side  of  the  gondola,  as  he  looked 
down  at  the  water.  They  were  much  mb- 
taken,  those  who  accused  Lord  Byron, 
amongst  other  heinous  faults,  of  possessing 
no  sense  of  religion. 

The  gondoliers  were  applying  themselves 
vigorously  to  their  oars,  and  the  party  gave 
their  minds  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  dreamy 
indolence,  as  they  quickly  glided  over  the 
calm  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  At  length 
they  reached  the  bland,  one  especially  lauded 
by  the  men.  The  gondola  was  made  fast  to 
the  shore,  and  Lord  Byron,  stepping  out, 
gave  his  hand  to  the  countess.  It  was  in¬ 
deed  a  lovely  place.  Scarcely  half  a  mile  in 
length,  and  uninhabited,  the  green  grass  was 
soft  as  velvet;  tall  bushes,  and  shrubs  of 
verdure,  were  scattered  there,  affording  a 
shade  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  beautiful 
flowers  charmed  the  eye  ;  various  birds  flew 
in  the  air ;  a  small  stream  of  water,  abound¬ 
ing  in  6sh,  ran  through  the  land,  and  all 
seemed  loveliness  and  peace. 

The  gondoliers  proceeded  to  unload  the 
boat.  T wo  good-sized  hampers,  one  contain¬ 
ing  wine,  the  other  provisions,  lines  for  fish¬ 
ing,  guns,  a  book  or  two,  the  coniessa’s 
sketch-book,  crayons,  «kc.,  were  severally 
landed.  Added  to  which,  there  were  some 
warmer  wrappings  for  the  lady,  lest  the 
night  should  come  on  before  their  return; 
and  there  was  also  a  large  cask  of  spring 
water,  for  although  the  idand  they  landed 
on  contained  water,  some  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  ones  did  not,  and  when  they  started,  the 
gondoliers  did  not  know  which  they  should 
17 
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make  for.  The  gondola  was  emptied  of  all, 
save  its  oars,  and  was  left  secured  to  the 
bank. 

“  And  now  for  our  programme,”  exclaim¬ 
ed  Lord  Byron.  “  What  is  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day  ?” 

“  I  shall  have  an  hour’s  angling,”  observ¬ 
ed  Count  G.,  beginning  to  set  in  order  the 
fishing-tackle.  “  By  the  body  of  Bacchus, 
though !  I  have  forgotten  the  bait.” 

“Just  like  you,  G. !”  laughed  Lord  Byron. 

“  There  is  some  bait  here,”  observed  one 
of  the  gondoliers.  “  My  lord  had  it  brought 
down.” 

“I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,”  said  the 
count  to  Lord  Byron,  joyfully  taking  up  the 
bait.  “  I  remember  now  where  I  left  it.” 

“  Ay,  I  have  to  think  for  all  of  you,”  was 
his  observation.  “  Marquis,  how  do  you 
mean  to  kill  time  ?” 

“  In  killing  birds.  H.  and  I  propose  to 
have  a  shot  or  two.  Will  you  join  us  ?” 

“  Not  1,”  answered  Lord  Byron  :  “  I  have 
brought  my  English  papers  with  me.  You 
must  lay  the  repast  in  the  best  spot  you  can 
find,”  he  continued  to  the  men.  “  We  shall 
be  ready  for  it  soon,  I  suppose.” 

The  party  dispersed.  Count  G.,  with  one 
of  the  gondoliers,  to  the  stream  ;  the  mar¬ 
quis  and  the  Frenchman  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  island,  fully  intending  to  kill  all 
they  came  in  sight  of ;  the  countess  seated 
herself  on  a  low  bank,  her  sketch-book  on 
her  knee,  and  prepared  her  drawing  mater¬ 
ials  ;  whilst  the  ill-starred  English  nobleman 
opened  a  review,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
grass  close  by. 

Do  not  cavil  at  the  word  “  ill-starred :” 
for,  ill-starred  he  eminently  was,  in  ail,  save 
his  genius.  It  is  true  that  compensates  for 
much,  but  in  the  social  conditions  of  life,  few 
have  been  so  unhappy  as  was  Lord  Byron. 
It  was  a  scene  of  warfare  with  himself  or 
with  others,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
As  a  child,  he  was  not  loved  ;  for  it  is  not 
the  shy  and  the  passionate  who  make  them- 
pelves  friends.  His  mother,  so  we  may 
gather  from  the  records  left  to  us,  was  not  a 
judicious  trainer;  now  indulging  him  in  a  rep¬ 
rehensible  degree  ;  now  thwarting  him,  and 
with  fits  of  violence  that  terrified  him.  His 
greatest  misfortune  was  his  deformity,  slight 
as  it  was,  for  it  was  ever  present  to  his  mind 
night  and  day,  wounding  his  sensitiveness  in 
the  most  tender  point.  An  imaginative,  in¬ 
tellectual  nature,  such  as  bis,  is  always  a 
vain  one  :  not  the  vanity  of  a  little  mind,  but 
that  of  one  conscious  of  its  superiority  over 
the  general  multitude.  None  can  have  an 


idea  of  the  blight  such  a  personal  defect  will 
throw  over  the  mind  of  its  sufferer,  render¬ 
ing  the  manners,  in  most  cases,  awkward  and 
reserved.  Before  his  boyhood  was  over, 
came  his  deep,  enduring,  unrequited  love  for 
Miss  Chaworth — a  love  which,  there  is  no 
doubt,  colored  the  whole  of  his  future  exist¬ 
ence,  even  to  its  last  hour.  A  few  years  of 
triumph  followed,  when  all  bowed  down  to 
his  surpassing  genius  :  a  triumph  which,  how¬ 
ever  gratifying  it  may  have  been  to  his  van¬ 
ity,  touched  not  his  heart ;  for  that  heart  was 
prematurely  seared,  and  the  only  one  whose 
appreciation  could  have  set  it  throbbing,  and 
whose  praise  would  have  been  listened  for  as 
the  greatest  bliss  on  earth,  was,  to  him, 
worse  than  nothing.  Then  came  his  mar¬ 
riage,  and  that  need  not  be  commented  on 
here  :  few  unions  have  brought  less  happi¬ 
ness.  His  affairs  also  became  embarrassed. 
None  can  read  those  lines  touching  upon  this 
fact,  without  a  painful  throb  of  pity  :  and,  be 
assured,  that  when  he  penned  them,  the 
greatest  anguish  was  seated  in  his  heart.  I 
forget  what  poem  the  lines  are  in,  neither  can 
I  remember  them  correctly,  but  they  run 
something  in  this  fashion — 

And  he,  poor  fellow,  had  enough  to  wound  him. 

It  was  a  trying  moment,  that  which  found  him 
Standing  alone  beside  his  desolate  hearth, 

Whilst  all  his  household  gods  lay  shiver'd  round 
him. 

They  may  be  in  “  Childe  Harold” — they 
may  be  in  “  Don  Juan” — they  may  be  in  a 
poem  to  themselves  :  no  matter  :  they  refer 
to  a  very  unhappy  period  of  his  chequered 
life.  Abandoned  by  those  he  may  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  cherish  him ;  abused  and  railed  at 
by  the  public,  who  took  upon  themselves  to 
judge  what  they  knew  nothing  of;  stung  to 
the  quick  by  accusations,  most  of  which  were 
exaggerated,  and  some  wholly  false,  he  once 
more  went  into  exile.  A  foreign  land  be¬ 
came  his  home,  and  there,  far  from  all  he 
cared  for,  he  led  a  solitary  and  almost  isola¬ 
ted  existence.  His  life  had  but  one  hope 
that  ever  cheered  it ;  but  one  event  to  look 
forward  to,  as  a  break  to  its  monotonous  out¬ 
line,  and  that,  was  the  arrival  of  letters  and 
news  from  England.  Lord  Byron,  above  all 
others,  required  the  excitement  of  fame  to 
sustain  him :  his  vanity  was  constitutionally 
'great,  and  he  had  been  brought,  in  many 
ways,  before  the  public.  Only  this  one  break 
— and  how  poor  it  was ! — to  fill  the  void  in 
his  life  and  heart !  He  literally  yearned  for 
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England — he  yearned  to  know  what  was 
said,  what  thought  of  him — he  yearned  for 
the  hour  that  should  set  him  right  with  his 
accusers  It  has  been  said  that  he  met 
abu^e  with  contempt,  scorn  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  :  yes,  but  only  to  the  world. 

That  an  hour  would  come  when  he  should 
be  compensated  for  his  harsh  treatment, 
when  England  would  be  convinced  he  was 
not  the  fiend  she  described  him.  Lord  Byron 
never  doubted.  But  those  dreams  were  not 
to  be  realized.  The  unhappy  nobleman  lived 
on,  in  that  foreign  country,  a  stranger  amongst 
strangers.  There  was  nothing  to  bring  him 
excitement,  there  was  no  companionship,  no 
appreciation :  it  was  enough  to  make  him 
gnaw  his  heart,  and  die.  He  formed  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  one,  whom  the  world  was 
pleased  to  declare  must  have  brought  him  all 
the  consolation  he  required.  They  spoke  of 
what  they  little  understood.  It  may  have 
served  to  while  away  a  few  of  his  weary 
hours,  nothing  more :  all  passion,  all  power 
to  love,  had  passed  away  in  that  dream  of  his 
early  life.  A  short  period  of  this  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  existence,  and  the  ill-fated  poet  went  to 
Greece — to  die.  As  he  had  lived,  in  exile 
from  his  own  land,  where  he  had  so  longed 
to  be,  so  did  he  die.  Could  he  have  fore¬ 
seen  this  early  death,  he  probably  would 
have  gone  home  long  before — or  not  have 
quitted  it. 

And  there  he  reclined  on  the  grass  this 
day,  in  that  uninhabited  island,  poring  over 
the  bitter  attacks  of  the  ciitics  on  his  last 
work — drinking  in  the  remarks  some  did  not 
scruple  to  make  upon  himself  personally,  and 
upon  the  life  he  was  leading.  The  lady 
there,  busy  over  her  sketching,  addressed  a 
remark  to  him  from  time  to  time,  but  found 
she  could  not  get  an  answer. 

At  length  they  were  called  to  dine.  Ere 
they  sat  down,  all  articles,  not  wanted,  were 
returned  to  the  gondola.  Guns,  lines,  books, 
newspapers — every  thing  was  put  in  order, 
and  placed  in  the  boat,  the  sketch-book  and 
pencils  of  the  signora  alone  excepted. 

“  What  sport  have  you  had  ?”  inquired 
Lord  Byron,  sauntering  towards  his  shooting 
friends. 

“Oh,  passable — very  passable.” 

“  But  where’s  the  spoil  V’ 

“  Every  thing’s  taken  to  the  gondola,”  re¬ 
plied  the  marquis,  speaking  very  rapidly. 

“  I  saw,  borne  towards  the  gondola,  a  bag 
full  of — emptiness,”  observed  Count  G.  “  I 
hope  that  was  not  the  spoil  you  bagged.” 

“  What  fish  have  you  caught?”  retorted 
the  marquis,  who,  being  a  wretched  sports¬ 


man,  was  keenly  alive  to  all  jokes  upon  the 
point. 

“  Not  one,”  grumbled  G.  “  I  don't  mind 
confessing  it.  I  have  not  had  a  single  bite. 

I  shall  try  a  different  sort  of  bait  next  time : 
this  is  not  good.” 

They  sat  down  to  table — if  a  cloth  spread 
upon  the  grass  could  be  called  such.  A 
party  earn  it  might  have  been,  for  all  the 
interest  Lord  Byron  seemed  to  take  in  it. 
He  often  had  these  moody  fits  after  receiving 
news  from  England.  But,  as  the  dinner  pro¬ 
gressed,  and  the  generous  wine  began  to 
circulate,  he  forgot  his  abstraction  ;  his  spirits 
rose  to  excitement,  and  he  became  the  very 
life  of  the  table. 

“One  toast !”  he^xclaimed,  when  the  meal 
was  nearly  over — “  one  toast  before  we  re¬ 
sign  our  places  to  the  gondoliers !” 

“  Let  each  give  his  own,”  cried  Count  G., 
“and  we  will  drink  them  together.” 

“  Agreed,”  laughed  the  party.  “Marquis, 
you  begin.” 

“  By  the  holy  chair  I  I  have  nothing  to 
give.  Well :  the  game  we  did  not  bag  to¬ 
day.” 

A  roar  of  laughter  followed.  “  Now  H,  ?” 
“Fiance,  la  belle  France,  land  of  lands!” 
aspirated  the  Frenchman,  casting  the  balls 
of  his  eyes  up  into  the  ^ir,  and  leaving  visi¬ 
ble  only  the  whites,  as  a  patriotic  French¬ 
man  is  apt  to  do,  when  going  into  raptures 
over  his  native  country. 

“  11  diavolo,”  continued  young  G.,  in  his 
turn. 

“  Order,  order,”  cried  Lord  Byron. 

“  I  will  give  it,”  growled  G.,  who  had  not 
yet  recovered  his  good  humor.  “  I  owe  him 
something  for  my  ill  luck  to-day.  11  diavo¬ 
lo.” 

“  And  you  ?”  said  Lord  Byron,  turning  to 
her  who  sat  on  his  right  hand. 

“  What !  am  I  to  be  included  in  your 
toast-giving  ?”  she  laughed.  “  Better  man¬ 
ners  to  you  all,  then.” 

“G.,  you  deserved  that.  We  wait  for 
you,  my  lord.” 

“  My  insane  traducers.  May  they  find 
their  senses  at  last.”  And  Lord  Byron 
drained  his  ghiss  to  the  bottom. 

The  party  rose,  quitted  the  spot,  and  dis¬ 
persed  about  the  island.  The  gentlemen  to 
smoke,  and  the  lady  to  complete  her  sketch, 
which  wanted  filling  in.  The  gondoliers  took 
the  vacated  places,  and  made  a  hearty  meal. 
They  then  cleared  away  the  things,  and 
placed  them  in  the  gondola,  ready  to  return. 

It  may  have  been  from  one  to  two  hours 
afterwards,  that  Lord  Byron  and  the  French- 
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man  were  standing  by  the  side  of  the  con- 
tessa,  who  was  dreamily  enjoying  the  calm¬ 
ness  of  an  Italian  evening.  They  were  in¬ 
quiring  whether  she  was  ready  for  departure, 
for  the  time  was  drawing  on,  when  Count  G., 
her  brother,  appeared  in  the  distance,  run¬ 
ning,  shouting,  and  gesticulating  violently, 
as  he  advanced  towards  them. 

“  Of  all  the  events,  great  and  small,  that 
can  happen  on  this  blessed  world  of  ours, 
what  can  have  put  an  Italian  into  such  a 
fever  as  that  ?”  muttered  Lord  Byron. 
“  What’s  op  now  ?”  he  called  out  to  G. 

“  The  gondola !  the  gondola  !  he  stuttered 
and  panted ;  and  so  great  was  his  excite¬ 
ment,  that  the  countess,  unable  to  compre¬ 
hend  his  meaning,  tum^  as  white  as  death, 
and  seized  the  arm  of  Lord  Byron. 

“  Well,  what  of  the  gondola  ?”  demanded 
the  latter,  petulantly.  “  You  might  speak 
plainly,  I  think ;  and  not  come  terrifying  the 
countess  in  this  manner.  Is  it  sunk,  or 
blown  up,  or  what  ?” 

“  It’s  worse,”  reared  the  count.  “  It  has 
gone  away — broken  from  its  moorings.  It 
is  a  league  and  a  half  distant  by  this  time.” 

Lord  Byron  took  in  the  full  meaning  of 
his  words  on  the  instant,  and  all  that  they 
could  convey  to  the  mind — the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  their  position,  its  unpleasantness, 
and — ay — perhaps  its  peril.  He  threw  the 
arm  of  the  lady  from  him,  with  much  less 
ceremony  than  he  would  have  used  in  any 
calmer  moment,  and  flew  towards  the  shore, 
the  Frenchman  and  the  Italian  tearing  after 
him. 

Oh  yes,  it  was  quite  true.  There  was  the 
^ndola,  nearly  out  of  sight,  drifting  ma¬ 
jestically  over  the  Adriatic.  It  had  broken 
Its  fastenings,  and  bad  gone  away  of  its  own 
accord,  consulting  nobby’s  convenience  and 
pleasure  but  its  own.  The  four  gondoliers 
stood  staring  after  it,  in  the  very  height  of 
dismay.  Lord  Byron  addressed  then. 

“  Whose  doing  is  this  ?  he  inquired. 
“  Who  pretended  to  fasten  the  gondola  ?” 

A  shower  of  exclamations,  and  gestures, 
and  protestations  interrupted  him.  Of  course 
“  nobody”  had  done  it:  nobody  ever  does  do 
any  thing.  They  had  ail  fastened  it;  and 
fastened  it  securely ;  and  the  private  opinion 
of  some  of  them  was  given  forth,  that  no¬ 
body  had  accomplished  the  mischief  save, 
il  diavolo.  • 

“  Just  so,”  cried  Lord  Byron.  “  Yon  in¬ 
voked  him,  you  know,  G.” 

“  It  would  be  much  better  to  consider 
what’s  to  be  done,  than  to  talk  nonsense,” 


[Nov., 

retorted  the  count,  who  was  not  of  the 
sweetest  temper. 

And  Lord  Byron  burst  into  an  uncon¬ 
trollable  tit  of  laughter,  not  at  him,  but  at 
beholding  how  the  false  teeth  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  chattered,  when  he  now,  for  the  first 
time,  was  made  acquainted  with  the  calamity. 

“  We  shall  never  get  away  again !  We 
shall  be  forced  to  stop  on  this  dreadful  isl- 
land  for  ever — and  with  nothing  to  eat !” 
groaned  the  marquis.  “  Mi-lord,  what  is  to 
be  done  ?” 

Lord  Byron  did  not  reply  ;  but  one  accus¬ 
tomed  to  his  countenance  might  have  read 
the  deepest  perplexity  there ;  for  wild,  un¬ 
defined  ideas  of  famine  were  flitting  like 
shadows  across  his  own  brain. 

Their  position  was  undoubtedly  perilous. 
Left  on  that  uninhabited  isle,  without  susten¬ 
ance  or  means  of  escape,  the  only  hope  they 
could  encourage  was,  that  some  vessel  might 
pass  and  perceive  them  :  perhaps  a  pleasure 
party,  like  their  own,  might  be  making  for 
the  islands.  But  this  hope  was  a  very  for¬ 
lorn  one,  for  weeks  might  elapse  ere  that 
was  the  case.  They  had  no  covering,  save 
what  they  had  on  ;  even  the  wrappings  of 
the  countess  were  in  the  unlucky  gondola. 

“  Can  you  suggest  no  means  of  escape  ?” 
again  implored  the  marquis  of  Lord  Byron, 
to  whom  all  the  party,  as  with  one  accord, 
seemed  to  look  for  succor,  as  if  conscious 
they  were  in  the  presence  of  a  superior 
mind.  They  thought  that  if  any  could  de¬ 
vise  a  way  of  escape,  it  must  be  he.  But 
there  they  erred.  They  had  yet  to  learn 
that  for  all  the  practical  uses  of  every-day 
life,  none  are  so  entirely  helpless  as  these 
minds  of  inward  pride  and  power.  There 
was  probably  not  a  single  person  then  pres¬ 
ent,  who  could  not,  upon  an  emergency, 
have  acted  far  more  to  the  purpose  then 
could  Lord  Byron. 

“There’s  nothing  to  be  suggested,”  in¬ 
terrupted  one  or  two  of  the  boatmen.  “  We 
cannot  help  ourselves;  we  have  no  means 
of  help.  We  must  watch  for  a  sad,  or  an 
oar,  passing,  and  if  none  see  us,  we  must 
stay  here  and  die.” 

Lord  Byron  turned  to  the  men,  and  spoke 
in  a  low  voice.  “  Do  not  be  discouraged,” 
he  said  :  “  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
your  oft-quoted  saying  ought  to  be  practi¬ 
cally  remembered,  it  is  now.  “  Asutato,  e 
Dio  I’asutero.” 

The  first  suggestion  was  made  by  the  mar¬ 
quis.  He  proprwed  that  a  raft  should  be 
constructed,  sufficient  to  carry  one  person. 
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who  might  then  go  in  search  of  assistance. 
This  was  very  good  in  theory,  but  when  the^ 
came  to  talk  of  practice,  it  was  found  that  if 
there  had  been  any  wood  on  the  island  suit¬ 
able  for  the  purpose,  which  there  was  not, 
they  had  neither  tools  nor  means  to  fashion 
it. 

"  At  all  events,”  resumed  the  marquis, 

*'  let  us  hoist  a  signal  of  distress,  and  then, 
if  any  vessel  should  pass,  it  will  see  us.” 

“  It  may,  you  mean,”  returned  Ijord  By¬ 
ron.  “  But  what  are  we  to  do  for  a  pole  ? 
Suppose,  marquis,  we  tie  a  flag  to  you  ;  you 
are  the  tallest.” 

“  Where  are  you  to  find  a  flag  ?”  added 
the  count,  in  perplexity.  “  All  our  things 
have  gone  off  in  that  cursed  gondola.” 

“  Dio  mio!”  uttered  the  half-crazed  mar¬ 
quis. 

“  I  once,”  said  Lord  Byron,  musingly, 

“  swam  across  the  Hellespont.  I  might  try 
my  skill  again  now,  and  perhaps  gain  one  of 
the  neigh  ^ring  isles.” 

And  to  what  good  if  the  signor  did  at- 
empt  it  ?”  inquir^  one  of  the  gondoliers. 

“  since  the  immediate  isles  are,  like  this,  un¬ 
inhabited.  That  would  not  further  our 
escape,  or  his.” 

“  Can  none  of  you  fellows  think  of  any 
thing  ?”  asked  the  count,  impatiently,  of  the 
gondoliers,.  “You  should  be  amply  re¬ 
warded.” 

“  The  signor  need  not  speak  of  reward,” 
answered  Cyclops,  the  one-eyed  boatman : 
and  it  may  be  staled  that  “  Cyclops”  was 
merely  a  name  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
public,  suggested  by  bis  infirmity.  “  We 
are  as  anxious  to  escape  as  be  is,  for  we 
hsve  wives  and  families,  who  must  starve, 
if  we  perish.  Never  let  the  signor  talk 
about  reward.” 

“  The  gondola  must  have  been  most  care¬ 
lessly  fastened,”  growled  the  marquis. 

“  Had  it  sunk,  instead  of  floated,  we  should 
have  known  it  was  caused  by  the  weight  of 
your  birds,”  cried  Lord  Byron. 

“  There  was  not  a  single  bird  in  it,”  re¬ 
joined  the  marquis,  too  much  agitated,  now, 
to  care  for  his  renown  as  a  sportsman. 

“Then  what  in  the  world  did  you  do  with 
them?  There  must  be  a  whole  battue  of 
dead  game  down  yonder.” 

“  Y'ou  are  merry  !”  uttered  the  lady,  re¬ 
proachfully,  to  Lord  Byron. 

“  What  is  the  use  of  being  sad,  and  show¬ 
ing  it  ?  was  his  answer.  “  All  the  groans 
extant  won’t  bring  us  aid.” 

The  night  was  drawing  on  apace,  and  the 
question  was  raised,  how  were  they  to  pass 


it  ?  The  gentlemen,  though  a  little  extra 
clothing  would  hare  been  acceptable,  might 
have  managed  without  any  serious  inconven¬ 
ience  ;  but  there  was  the  lady !  They 
seated  her  as  comfortably  as*  circumstances 
permitted,  under  shelter  of  some  bushes, 
with  her  head  upon  a  low  bank,  and  Lord 
Byron  took  ofi^  bis  coat,  a  light  summer  one, 
and  wrapped  her  in  it.  She  earnestly  pro-  < 
tested  against  this,  arguing  that  all  ought  to 
fare  alike,  and  that  not  one,  even  herself, 
should  be  aided  at  the  inconvenience  ot  an¬ 
other.  And  the  last  argument  she  brought 
in  was,  that  he  might  catch  his  death  of 
cold. 

“  And  of  what  moment  would  that  be  ?’ 
was  his  reply.  “  I  should  leave  nobody  be¬ 
hind  to  mourn  or  miss  me.” 

Few  of  them,  probably,  had  ever  spent 
such  a  night  as  that.  Tormented  by  physi¬ 
cal  discomfort  without,  by  anxious  suspense 
within,  for  the  greater  portion  of  them  there 
was  no  sleep.  Morning  dawned  at  last — 
such  a  dawn  !  It  found  them  as  the  night 
had  left  them,  foodiess,  shelterless,  and  with 
hope  growing  less  and  less.  It  was  a  mer¬ 
cy,  they  said  amongst  themselves,  that  there 
was  water  in  the  island.  And  so  it  was  ;  for 
an  unquenched  thirst,  under  Italia’s  sun,  is 
grievous  to  be  borne. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  that  a 
loud,  joyful  cry  from  Cyclops  caused  every 
living  soul  to  rush  towards  him,  with  eyes 
full  of  brightness,  and  hearts  beating,  for 
they  surely  thought  that  a  sail  was  in  sight. 
And  there  were  no  bounds  to  the  anger  and 
sarcasm  showered  upon  poor  Cyclops,  when 
it  was  found  that  his  cry  of  joy  proceeded 
only  from  the  stupid  fact  of  his  having  found 
the  water-cask. 

“  You  are  a  fool,  Cyclops,”  observed  the 
Count  G.,  in  his  own  emphatic  language. 

“  I  supposed  it  had  gone  off  in  the  gondo¬ 
la,”  apologised  Cyclops.  “  I  never  thought 
of  looking  into  this  overshadowed  little 
creek,  and  there  it  has  been  ever  since  yes¬ 
terday,” 

“  And  what  if  it  has  ?”  screamed  the 
Count.  “  Heaven  and  earth,  man  !  are  you 
losing  your  senses  ?  We  canaot  eat  that.” 

“  And  we  can’t  get  astride  it  and  swim 
off  to  safety,”  added  the  marquis,  fully  join¬ 
ing  in  his  friend’s  indignation.  But  the  more 
practical  Frenchman  caught  Cyclops’  hand: 

“  My  brave  fellow  !”  he  exclaimed,  “I  see 
the  project.  You  think  that  by  the  help  of 
this  cask  you  may  be  enabled  to  bring  us 
succor,” 

“  I  will  try  it,”  uttered  the  man ;  and  the 
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otherg  comprehended,  with  some  difficulty, 
the  idea  that  was  agitating  Cyclops’  brain. 
He  though  he  could  convert  the  cask  into  a 
sort  of  boat,”  he  explained. 

“  A  sort  of  boat !”  they  echoed. 

“  And  I  will  venture  in  it,”  continued  the 
ondolier.  “  If  I  can  get  to  one  of  the  in- 
abited  isles,  our  peril  will  be  at  an  end.” 

“  It  may  cost  you  your  life,  Cyclops,” 
said  Lord  Byron. 

“  But  it  may  save  yours,  signor,  and  that 
of  all  here.  And  for  my  own  life,  it  is  being 
risked  by  famine  now.” 

“  You  are  a  noble  fellow !”  exclaimed 
Lord  Byron.  “  If  you  can  command  the 

necessarv  courage - ” 

“  I  will  command  it,  signor,”  interrupted 
the  man.  “  Which  of  you  fellows,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  turning  to  the  gondoliers,  *'  will  help 
me  to  hoist  this  cask  ashore  ?” 

“  Stay  !”  urged  Lord  Byron.  “  You  will 
have  need  of  all  your  energy  and  strength, 
Cyclops,  if  you  start  on  this  expedition ; 
therefore  husband  them.  You  can  direct,  if 
you  will,  but  let  others  work.” 

And  Cyclops  saw  the  good  sense  of  the 
argument,  and  acquiesced. 

There  were  two  large  clasp-knives  among 
the  four  boatmen,  and,  by  their  help,  a  hole 
was  cut  in  the  cask,  converting  it  into — 
well,  it  could  not  be  called  a  boat,  or  a  raft, 
or  a  tub — converting  it  into  a  something 
that  floated  on  the  deep.  The  strongest 
sticks  that  could  be  found,  were  cut  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  a  pair  of  oars ;  the  frail  vessel 
was  launched,  and  the  adventurous  Cyclops 
hoisted  himself  into  it. 

They  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  island,  no¬ 
bles  and  gondoliers,  in  agonizing  dread,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  see  the  cask  engulfed  in  the  wa¬ 
ters,  and  the  man  struggling  with  them  for 
bis  life.  But  it  appeared  to  move  steadily 
onw  trds.  It  seemed  almost  impossible  that 
so  small  and  frail  a  thing  could  bear  the 
weight  of  a  man  and  live.  But  it  did,  and 
pursued  its  way  on,  on  ;  far  away  on  the 
calm  blue  sea.  Perhaps,  God  was  prosper¬ 
ing  it. 

Suddenly,  a  groan,  a  scream,  or  something 
of  both,  broke  from  the  lips  of  all.  The 
strangely-constructed  bark,  which  had  now 
advanced  as  far  as  the  eye  could  well  follow 
it,  appeared  to  capsize,  after  wavering  and 
struggling  with  the  water. 

“  It  was  our  last  chance  for  life,”  sobbed 
the  countess,  sinking  on  the  bank  in  utter 
despair. 

**  I  do  not  think  it  went  down,  signorina” 
observed  one  of  the  gondoliers,  who  was  re¬ 


markable  for  possessing  a  good  eyesight 
“  The  waves  rose,  and  hid  it  from  our  view, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  was  capsized.” 

“  I  am  sure  it  was,”  answered  several  de¬ 
spairing  voices.  “  What  does  the  English 
lord  say  ?” 

“  I  fear  there  is  no  hope,”  rejoined  Lord 
Byron,  sadly.  **  But  my  sight  is  none  of 
the  best,  and  scarcely  carries  me  to  so  great 
a  distance.” 

II. 

The  small,'  luxuriant  island  lay  calm  and 
still  in  the  bright  moonlight.  The  gondo¬ 
liers  were  stretched  upon  the  shore  sleep¬ 
ing,  each  with  his  face  turned  to  the  water, 
as  if  they  bad  been  looking  for  help,  and  had 
fallen  asleep  watching.  Near  to  them  lay 
the  forms  of  three  of  their  employers ;  and, 
pacing  about,  as  if  the  mind’s  restlessness 
permitted  not  of  the  body’s  quietude,  was 
Lord  Byron ;  dreamily  moving  hither  and 
thither,  musing  as  he  walked,  his  brow  con¬ 
tracted,  and  his  eye  dark  with  care.  Who 
can  tell  what  were  his  thoughts  —  the 
thoughts  of  that  isolated  man  ?  Stealthily 
he  would  pass  the  sleeping  forms  of  his  com¬ 
panions  ;  not  caring  so  much  to  disturb 
their  rest,  as  that  he  might  have  no  witness¬ 
es  of  his  hour  of  solitude.  Had  they  been 
sleepless  watchers,  the  look  of  sadness 
would  not  have  been  suffered  to  appear  on 
his  brow.  Not  far  off,  reclined  the  contes- 
sa,  her  head  resting  on  the  low  bank.  She 
had  fallen  asleep  in  that  position,  overcome 
with  hunger  and  weariness,  and  her  features 
looked  cold  and  pale  in  the  moonlight.  Lord 
Byron  halted  as  he  neared  her,  and  bent 
down  his  face  till  it  almost  touched  hers, 
willing  to  ascertain  if  she  really  slept.  Not 
a  movement  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
features,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  soft  breath¬ 
ing,  he  might  have  fancied  that  life  had  left 
her.  There  was  no  sound  in  the  island  to 
disturb  her  sleep ;  all  around  was  still  as 
death  ;  when,  suddenly,  a  sea-bird  flew 
across  over  their  heads,  uttering  its  shrill 
scream.  Her  sleep  at  once  became  dis¬ 
turbed  :  she  started,  shivered,  and  finally 
awoke. 

“  What  was  that  ?”  she  exclaimed. 

“  Only  a  sea-bird,”  he  replied.  "  I  am 
sorry  it  disturbed  you,  for  you  were  in  a 
sound  sleep.” 

“  And  in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  dream,” 
she  answered,  “for  I  thought  we  were  in 
safety.  1  dreamt  we  were  all  of  us  back 
again :  not  where  we  started  from  to  come 
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here,  but  in  your  palace  at  Ravenna,  and 
there  aeemed  to  be  some  cause  for  rejoicing, 
for  we  were  in  the  height  of  merriment.  And 
Cyclops  was  sitting  with  us  ;  iitting  with  us, 
as  ode  of  ourselves,  and  reading — don’t  laugh 
when  you  hear  it — one  of  your  great  English 
newspapers.” 

He  did  not  laugh.  He  was  not  in  a 
laughing  mood. 

*'  Do  you  believe  in  dreams  ?”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  "  Do  you  think  this  one  is  an  omen 
of  good,  or  ill  ?  Will  it  come  true,  or  not  ?” 

He  smiled  now.  “Those  sort  of  dreams 
are  no  omeus,”  he  replied.  “It  was  induced 
only  by  your  waking  thoughts.  That  which 
you  had  been  ardently  wishing  for,  was  re¬ 
pictured  in  the  dream.” 

“  I  have  heard  you  say,”  she  continued, 
“that  what  induences  the  mind  in  the  day, 
influences  the  dreams  in  the  night.  Is  it 
so?” 

“  When  the  subject  is  one  that  has  con¬ 
tinued  and  entire  hold  upon  us,  most  proba¬ 
bly  a  sad  one ;  never  absent  from  our  heart, 
lying  there  and  cankering  it ;  never  told  to, 
and  never  suspected  by  others :  then,  our 
dreams  are  induenced  by  our  waking 
thoughts.” 

“  You  discovered  this,  did  you  not,  in 
early  life  ?”  she  asked. 

“  Ay,  ay  !”  he  answered,  turning  from  her 
sight,  and  dashing  the  hair  from  his  troubled 
brow.  Need  it  be  questioned  whose  form 
rose  before  him,  when  it  is  known,  though 
perhaps  by  few,  for  the  fact  was  never  men¬ 
tioned  by  himself  but  once,  that  his  dreams 
for  years  had  been  of  Mary  Ann  Chaworth. 

“  Oh,  but  it  will  be  horrible  to  die  thus  of 
famine  !”  she  exclaimed,  her  thoughts  revert¬ 
ing  to  all  the  frightful  realities  of  their  posi¬ 
tion. 

“  Do  not  despair  yet,”  he  replied.  “  While 
there  is  life,  there  is  hope.  That  truth  most 
indi.sputably  applies  to  our  position  here,  if 
it  ever  applied  to  any.” 

He  resumed  bis  restless  pacing  of  the 
earth,  leaving  the  countess  to  renew  her 
slumbers,  if  she  could.  And  she  endeavored 
to  do  so,  repeating  to  herself,  by  way  of  con¬ 
solation,  the  saying  which  he  had  uttered, 
“  L’ultima  che  si  perde  e  la  speranza.” 

The  long  night  passed ;  the  first  hours  of 
morning  followed ;  and,  still,  the  means  of 
escape  came  not.  They  had  been  more  than 
forty  hours  without  food,  and  had  begun  to 
experience  some  of  the  horrible  pangs  of 
famine.  The  only  one  of  all  the  party  now 
asleep,  was  Lord  Byron.  He  was  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  vain  expectation.  The  re¬ 


mainder  of  the  unfortunate  sufiferers  stood  on 
the  edge  of  the  isle,  straining  their  eyes  over 
the  waters,  for  the  hundredth  time. 

Gradually,  very  gradually,  a  speck  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  It 
looked,  at  first,  like  a  little  cloud,  so  faint 
and  small  that  it  might  be  something,  or  it 
might  be  delusion.  The  gondolier,  be  with 
the  quick  sight,  pointed  it  out.  Then  an¬ 
other  gondolier  discerned  it,  then  the  third, 
then  Count  O.  Finally,  they  all  distin¬ 
guished  it.  Something  was  certainly  there : 
but  what  ? 

A  long  time — or  it  seemed  long — of  ago¬ 
nized  doubt ;  suspense  ;  hope  ;  and  they  saw 
it  clearly.  A  vessel  of  some  sort  was  bear¬ 
ing  direct  towards  them.  The  lady  walked 
away,  and  aroused  Lord  Byron  from  his 
heavy  sleep. 

“  You  have  borne  up  better  than  any  of 
us,”  she  said,  “  though  I  do  believe  your 
nonchalance  was  only  put  on.  But  you  must 
not  pretend  now  to  be  indifferent  to  joy.” 

“  Is  anything  making  for  the  island  ?”  he 
inquired.  But  he  spoke  with  great  coolness. 
Perhaps  that  was  “  put  on”  too. 

“  Yes.  They  are  coming  to  our  rescue.” 

“  You  are  sure  of  this?”  he  said. 

,  “  Had  I  not  been  sure,  you  should  have 
slept  on,”  was  her  reply.  “  A  vessel  of 
some  description  is  bearing  direct  towards  us.” 

He  started  up,  and,  giving  her  his  arm,  ' 
proceeded  to  join  the  rest. 

It  was  fully  in  view  now.  And  it  proved 
to  be  a  galley  of  six  oars,  the  gallant  Cyclops 
steering. 

So  he  and  bis  barrel  were  not  turned  over 
and  drowned  then  !  No  ;  the  distance  and 
their  fears  had  deceived  them.  The  current 
had  borne  himself  and  bis  cask  towards  an 
inhabited  island,  lying  in  the  direction  of  Ra- 
gusa.  A  terrible  way  off,  it  seemed  to  him, 
but  the  adventurous  gondolier  reached  it 
with  time  and  patience,  greatly  astonishing 
the  natives  with  the  novel  style  of  his  em¬ 
barkation.  Obtaining  assistance  and  pro¬ 
visions,  he  at  once  proceeded  on  bis  return, 
to  rescue  those  be  had  left  behind. 

The  galley  was  made  fast  to  the  shore — 
faster  than  the  gondola  had  been ;  and  Cy¬ 
clops,  springing  on  land,  amidst  the  thanks 
and  cheers  of  the  starving  group,  proceeded 
to  display  the  coveted  refreshments.  A 
more  welcome  sight  than  any,  save  the  gal¬ 
ley,  that  had  ever  met  their  eyes. 

“  Oh  God  be  thanked  that  we  have  not  to 
die  here !”  murmured  the  countess  to  Lord 
Byron.  “  Think  what  a  horrible  fate  it  would 
have  been — shut  out  from  the  world  !” 
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“For  me  there  may  be  even  a  worse  in 
store,”  he  answered.  “  We  were  a  knot  of 
as  here,  and  should  at  least  have  died  to¬ 
gether.  It  may  be  that  I  shall  yet  perish  a 
solitary  exile,  away  frora»a//.” 

“  Do  pat  saeh  ideas  away,”  she  retorted. 
“  It  would  be  a  sad  fate,  that,  to  close  a  ca¬ 
reer  such  as  yours.” 

“Sad  enough,  perhaps:  but  in  keeping 
with  the  rest,”  was  his  reply,  a  melancholy 
smile  rising  to  his  pale  features,  as  he  handed 
her  into  ihe^boat,  preparatory  to  their  return. 

Up  to  a  very  recent  period,  there  was  an 
old  man  still  living  in  Italy,  a  man  who,  in 
bis  younger  days,  bad  been  a  gondolier.  His 


name — at  any  rate,  the  one  he  went  by — was 
Cyclops.  It  was  pleasant  to  sit  by  bis  side 
in  the  open  air,  and  hear  him  talk.  He 
wouid  tell  you  fifty  anecdotes  of  the  generous 
English  lord,  who  lived  so  long,  years  ago, 
at  Ravenna.  And  if  he  could  persuade  you 
to  a  walk  in  the  biasing  sun,  would  take  you 
to  the  water’s  edge,  and  display,  with  pride 
and  delight,  a  handsome  gondola.  It  was 
getting  the  worse  for  wear  then,  in  the  way 
of  paint  and  gilding,  but  it  had  once  been 
the  flower  among  the  gondolas  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic.  It  was  mf^e  under  the  orders  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  when  presented  to  Cyclops  was 
already  christened — Tbk  Cask. 
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Tallktrand. — At  a  small  private  party 
in  Paris,  one  evening,  some  difficulty  was 
found  in  making  up  a  whist  table  for  the 
Prince  de  Talleyrand.  A  young  diplomat 
resent,  who  was  earnestly  pressed  by  the 
ostess,  excused  himself  on  the  grounds  of 
not  knowing  the  game.  “Not  know  how  to 
play  whist,  sir?”  said  the  Prince,  with  a 
sympathizing  air;  “then,  believe  me,  you 
are  bringing  yourself  up  to  be  a  miserable 
old  man!” 

The  Vbstris  Family. — The  pomposity  of 
the  elder  Vestris,  the  "diou  de  la  danse," 
and  founder  of  the  choregraphic  dynasty, 
has  been  often  described.  In  speaking  of 
his  son,  Augustus,  be  used  to  say,  “  If  that 
boy  occasionally  touches  the  ground,  in  his 
pas  de  zephyr,  it  is  only  not  to  mortify  bis 
co^anions  on  the  stage.” 

When  Vestris  pire  arrived  from  Italy,  with 
several  brothers,  to  seek  an  engagement  at 
the  Opera,  the  family  was  accompanied  by 
an  aged  mother;  while  one  of  the  brothers, 
less  gifted  than  the  rest,  officiated  as  cook 
to  the  establishment  On  the  death  of  their 
venerable  parent,  the  diou  de  la  danse,  with 
his  usual  bombastic  pretensions,  saw  fit  to 


give  her  a  grand  interment,  and  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  funeral  oration  beside  the  grave. 
In  the  midst  of  his  harangue,  while  appar¬ 
ently  endeavoring  to  stifle  his  sobs,  he  sud¬ 
denly  caught  sight  of  his  brother,  the  cook, 
presenting  a  most  ludicrous  appearance,  in 
the  long  mourning  cloak,  or  train,  which  it 
was  then  the  custom  to  wear.  “  Get  along 
with  you,  in  your  ridiculous  cloak!”  whis¬ 
pered  he,  suddenly  cutting  short  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  his  tears.  “  Get  out  of  my 
sight,  or  you  will  make  me  die  with  laugh¬ 
ing.” 

A  third  brother  of  the  same  august  family 

f)assed  a  great  portion  of  his  youth  at  Ber- 
in,  as  secretary  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
brother  of  Frederick  the  Great.  He  used  to 
relate  that  Prince  Henry,  who  was  a  connois¬ 
seur  of  no  mean  pretensions,  but  prevented 
by  his  limited  means  from  indulging  his  pas¬ 
sion  for  the  arts,  purchased  for  his  gallery  at 
Rheinsberga  magnificent  bust  of  Antinous — 
a  recognized  antique.  Feeling  that  he  could 
not  have  enough  of  so  good  a  thing.  His 
Royal  Highness  caused  a  great  number  of 
plaster  casts  to  be  struck  off,  which  he 
placed  in  various  positions  in  his  pleasure- 
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grounds.  When  he  received  visits  from  illus¬ 
trious  foreigners,  on  their  way  to  the  court  of 
his  royal  brother,  he  took  great  pleasure  in 
eihibiting  his  gardens ;  explaining  their  beau¬ 
ties  with  all  the  zest  of  a  cicerone.  “  That 
is  a  superb  bust  of  Antinous,”  he  used  to 
say,  “  Another  fine  Antinous, — an  unques¬ 
tionable  antique.”  A  little  further  on,  “  An¬ 
other  Antinous — a  cast  from  the  marble.” 
“  Another  Antinous,  which  you  cannot  fail  to 
admire.”  And  so  on,  through  all  the  three 
hundred  copies  ;  varying,  at  every  new  spec¬ 
imen  his  phrase  and  intonation,  in  a  manner 
which  was  faithfully  and  most  amusingly 
portrayed  by  the  mimicry  of  his  ex-secretary. 
Vestris  used  to  relate  the  story  in  Paris,  in 
presence  of  the  Prussian  ambassador,  who 
corroborated  its  authenticity  by  shouts  of 
laughter.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  how¬ 
ever,  in  spite  of  this  artistic  weakness,  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  worthily  by  his  talents 
and  exploits  during  the  Seven  Years’  War. 

Lamartixb. — An  eminent  Royalist,  still 
living,  unable  to  pardon  one  of  the  greatest 
modern  poets  of  France  for  having  contrib¬ 
uted,  insists,  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic,  observed,  on  noticing  his  subse¬ 
quent  endeavours  to  calm  down  the  popular 
enthusiasm  he  had  so  much  assisted  to  excite, 
— “  Ay,  ay !  an  incendiary  disguised  as  a 
fireman  P’ 

The  Marquis  db  Ximbnbs. — Some  forty 
years  ago,  one  of  the  most  assiduous  frequen¬ 
ters  and  shrewdest  critics  of  the  “Theatre 
Francais”  was  a  certain  Marquis  de  Ximenes ; 
a  man  considerably  advanced  in  years,  who 
had  witnessed  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the 
French  stage,  in  the  acting  of  Le  Kain, 
Mademoiselle  Clmron,  and  Mademoiselle 
Duraesnil,  and  whose  good  word  sufficed  to 
create  a  reputation.  He  had  all  the  traditi- 
ions  of  the  stage  at  his  fingers’  end,  and  few 
young  actors  ventured  to  undertake  a  stan¬ 
dard  part  without  previously  consulting  the 
old  Marquis. 

When  Lafond,*  the  tragedian,  made  his 
dibut,  he  was  extremely  solicitous  to  obtain 
an  approving  word  from  the  Marquis  do 
Ximenes.  One  night,  after  playing  the  part 
of  Orosmane  in  Voltaire’s  tragedy  of  “  Zaire,” 
with  undounded  applause,  the  actor,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public,  ex¬ 
pressed  to  the  friends  who  crowded  to  his 
dressing-room  with  congratulations,  his  anx¬ 
iety  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  high-priest 
of  theatrical  criticism — “  I  must  hurry  down 

*  Who  most  not  b«  confounded  with  the  admi¬ 
rable  comedian,  Lafont,  so  popular  at  the  St  James’s 
Theatre. 


to  the  Foyer^  said  he.  “  The  Marquis  is 
sure  to  drop  in  while  the  after- piece  is  per¬ 
formed  ;  I  long  to  hear  what  he  says  of  my 
reading  of  the  part.” 

On  entering  the  foyer,  the  old  gentleman 
was  seen  to  advance  towards  the  lion  of  the 
night;  and  Lafond,  highly  flattered  by  this 
act  of  graciousness,  instantly  assumed  an  air 
of  grateful  diffidence. 

“  Monsieur  Lafond,”  said  the  Marquis,  in 
a  tone  audible  to  the  whole  assembly,  “  you 
have  this  night  acted  Orosmane  in  a  style 
that  Le  Kain  never  attained.” 

“  Ah !  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  faltered  the 
gratified  hislrion. 

“  I  repeat,  sir, — in  a  style  that  La  Kain 
never  attained. — Sir,  La  Kain  knew  better" 

Before  Lafond  recovered  his  command  of 
countenance,  the  malicious  old  gentleman 
had  disappeared. 

Marib  Artoinbttb. — The  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette  was  one  of  the  kindest- 
hearted  of  human  beings,  as  might  be  proved 
by  a  thousand  traits  of  her  domestic  life. 
One  evening.  Monsieur  de  Chalabre,  the  ban¬ 
ker  of  Her  Majesty’s  faro-table,  in  gathering 
up  the  stakes,  detected  by  his  great  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  such  objects,  that  one  of  the 
rouleaux  of  fifty  louis  d’or,  was  factitious. 
Having  previously  noticed  the  young  man 
by  whom  it  was  laid  on  the  lable,  he  quietly 
placed  it  in  his  pocket,  in  order  to  prevent 
its  getting  into  circulation  or  proving  the 
means  of  a  public  scandal. 

The  movements  of  the  banker,  meanwhile, 
were  not  unobserved.  The  Queen,  whose 
confidence  in  his  probity  had  been  hitherto 
unlimited,  saw  him  pocket  the  rouleau  ;  and 
when  the  company  assembled  round  the  play- 
table  were  making  their  obeisances  previous 
to  retiring  for  the  night.  Her  Majesty  made 
a  sign  to  Monsieur  de  Chalabre  to  remain. 

I  wish  to  know,  sir,”  said  the  Queen,  as 
soon  as  they  were  alone,  “  what  made  you 
abstract,  just  now,  from  the  play-table,  a 
rouleau  of  fifty  louis  ?” 

"A  rouleau,  Ma»lam?”  faltered  the 
banker. 

“  A  rouleau,”  persisted  the  Queen,  “  which 
is,  at  this  moment,  in  the  right-hand  pocket 
of  your  waistcoat.” 

“  Since  your  Majesty  is  so  well  informed,” 
replied  Monsieur  de  Chalabre,  “  I  am  bound 
to  explain  that  I  withdrew  the  rouleau  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  forged  one.” 

“  Forged !”  reiterated  Marie  Antoinette, 
with  surprise  and  indignation,  which  were 
not  lessened  when  Monsieur  de  Chalabre 
produced  the  rouleau  from  his  pocket,  and. 
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tearing  down  a  strip  of  the  paper  in  which 
it  was  enveloped,  proved  that  it  contained 
only  a  piece  of  le^,  cleverly  moulded  to 
simulate  a  rouleau. 

“  Did  you  notice  by  whom  it  was  put 
down  ?”  inquired  the  Queen.  And  when 
Monsieur  de  Chalabre,  painfully  embarrassed, 
hesitated  to  reply,  she  insisted  in  a  tone  that 
admitted  of  no  denial,  on  a  distinct  answer. 

The  banker  was  compelled  to  own  that  it 
was  the  young  Count  de  C - ,  the  rep¬ 

resentative  of  one  of  the  first  families  in 
France. 

**  Let  this  unfortunate  business  transpire 
no  further,  sir,”  said  the  Queen,  with  a  heavy 
sigh.  And  with  an  acquiescent  bow.  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Chalabre  withdrew  from  his  audi¬ 
ence. 

At  the  next  public  reception  held  in  the 
apartments  of  the  Queen,  the  Count  de 

C - ,  whose  father  was  Ambassador 

from  the  Court  of  Versailles  to  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe,  approached  the 
play-Uble  as  usual.  But  Marie  Antoinette 
instantly  advanced  to  intercept  him. 

“  Pardon  me  Monsieur  le  Comte,”  said  she 
“  if  I  forbid  you  again  to  appear  at  my  faro- 
table.  Our  stakes  are  much  too  high  for  so 
young  a  man.  I  promised  your  mother  to 
watch  over  you  in  her  place,  during  her  ab¬ 
sence  from  France,  and  preserve  you,  as  far 
as  lay  in  my  power,  from  mischance.” 

The  Count,  perceiving  that  bis  misdeeds 
bad  been  detected,  colored  to  the  temples. 
Unable  to  express  his  gratitude  for  so  mild  a 
sentence  of  condemnation,  he  retired  from 
the  assembly,  and  was  never  again  seen  to 
approach  a  card-table. 

Charles  the  Tekth. — When  Martignac 
was  first  proposed  as  Prime  Minister  to 
Charles  the  Tenth  ;  “  No  !”  said  the  King, 
"  Martignac  would  never  suit  me.  He  is  a 
verbal  coquette,  who  holds,  above  all  things, 
to  the  graceful  symmetry  of  bis  sentences. 
To  secure  a  well-turned  phrase,  he  would 
sacrifice  a  royal  prerogative.  A  minister 
should  not  hold  too  jealously  to  the  success 
of  his  prosody.” 

La  Place.— La  Place,  the  celebrated  geom¬ 
etrician  and  astronomer,  was  passionately 
fond  of  music ;  but  he  preferred  the  school 
to  which  he  bad  been  accustomed  from  his 
youth.  During  the  feud  between  the  Gluck- 
ists  and  Piccinists,  be  sided  warmly  with 
Piccini ;  and  ever  afterwards  retained  a  strong 
partiality  for  Italian  music.  In  latter  years, 
be  rarely  attended  the  theatre ;  but  was 
tempted  by  the  great  reputation  of  the 
Freischutz,  produced  at  Paris  under  the 


name  of  the  “  Robin  des  Bois,”  to  witness 
the  performance.  As  a  peer  of  France,  the 
author  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste  was  entitled 
to  a  seat  in  the  box,  set  apart,  at  the  Odeon, 
for  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  ; 
which,  unluckily,  happened  to  be  situated 
near  the  brass  instruments  of  the  orchestra. 
At  the  first  crash,  the  brows  of  La  Place 
were  seen  to  contract.  At  the  second  bray, 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  seized  his  hat. — 

Old  as  I  am,  thank  God  I  am  not  yet  deaf 
enough  to  endure  that !”  said  he  ;  and  quietly 
slipped  out  of  the  theatre. 

The  Comtesse  de  D - .  —  Madame  la 

Comtessc  de  D - ,  one  of  the  wittiest  wo¬ 

men  in  Paris,  had  a  daughter,  who  by  fast¬ 
ing,  and  an  over-strict  exercise  of  the  duties 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  seriously  injured  her 
health. 

“  My  dear  child,”  said  her  mother,  “  you 
have  always  been  an  anqel  of  goodness. 
Why  endeavor  to  become  a  saint?  Do  you 
want  to  sink  in  the  world  ?” 

The  Due  de  Berri. — The  unfortunate 
Due  de  Berri  was,  in  private  life,  a  kindly- 
affectioned  man.  The  servants  of  his  house¬ 
hold  were  strongly  attached  to  hiifa,  for  he 
was  an  excellent  master.  He  used  to  encour¬ 
age  them  to  lay  up  their  earnings  and  place 
them  in  the  savings  bank ;  and  even  supplied 
them  with  account-books  for  the  purpose. 
From  time  to  time,  he  used  to  inquire  of 
each  how  much  he  bad  realized.  One  day, 
on  addressing  this  question  to  one  of  his 
footmen,  the  man  answered  that  he  had  no¬ 
thing  left ;  on  which  the  Prince,  aware  that 
he  had  excellent  wages,  evinced  some  dis¬ 
pleasure  at  bis  prodigality. 

“  My  mother  bad  the  misfortune  to  break 
her  leg,  monseigneur,”  siud  the  man.  “  Of 
course  I  took  care  to  afford  her  proper  pro¬ 
fessional  attendance.” 

The  Prince  made  no  answer,  but  instituted 
inquiries  on  the  subject ;  when,  finding  the 
man’s  statement  to  be  correct,  he  replaced 
in  the  savings  bank  the  exact-sum  his  serv¬ 
ant  expended. 

Trifling  acts  of  beneficence  arid  gracious¬ 
ness  often  secure  tbe  popularity  of  Princes. 
Garat,  the  celebrated  tenor,  was  one  of  the 
most  devoted  partisans  of  the  Due  de  Berri. 
The  origin  of  his  devotion  was,  however,  in¬ 
significant.  The  fdte,  or  name-day  of  the 
duke,  falling  on  the  same  day  with  that  of 
Charles  the  Tenth,  be  was  acccustomed  to 
celebrate  it  on  tbe  morrow,  by  supping  with 
his  bosom  friend,  the  Count  de  Vaudreuil. 
After  the  Restoration,  Madame  de  Vaudreuil 
I  always  took  care  to  arrange  an  annual  ftte. 
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such  as  was  most  likely  to  be  agreeable  to 
their  royal  guest.  On  one  occaMon,  know¬ 
ing  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  particularly 
desirous  of  hearing  Garat,  who  had  long  re¬ 
tired  from  professional  life,  she  invited  him 
and  his  wife  to  come  and  spend  at  her  hotel 
the  evening  of  the  Saint  Charles.  Garat, 
now  both  old  and  poor,  was  thankful  for  the 
remuneration  promised  ;  and  not  only  made 
his  appearance,  but  sang  in  a  style  which  the 
Due  de  Berri  knew  how  to  appreciate.  He 
and  his  wife  executed  together  the  celebrated 
duet  in  “  Orph6e,”  with  a  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  which  created  the  utmost  enthusiasm  of 
the  aristocratic  circle. 

The  music  at  an  end,  the  Duke  perceived 
that  Garat  was  looking  for  his  hat,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  retiring.  “  Does  not  Garat  sup  with 
us?”  he  inquired  of  Madame  de  Vaudreuil. 
“  I  could  not  take  the  liberty  of  inviting  him 
to  the  same  table  with  your  Royal  Highness,” 
replied  the  Countess.  “  Then  allow  me  to 
take  that  liberty  myself,”  said  the  Duke, 
good-humoredly.  “  You  are  not  hurrrying 
away,  I  hope,  Monsieur  Garat?”  said  he  to 
the  artist,  who,  having  recovered  his  hat, 
was  now  leaving  the  room.  “  Surely  you 
are  still  much  too  young  to  require  such  early 
hours?  And  as  we  must  insist  on  detaining 
Madame  Garat  to  sup  with  us,  I  trust  you 
will  do  me  the  favor  to  remain,  and  take  care 
of  your  wife.” 

From  early  youth,  the  Duke  had  been 
united  by  ties  of  the  warmest  friendship  with 
the  Count  de  la  Ferronays.  Nearly  of  the 
same  age,  the  intercourse  between  them  was 
unreserved ;  but  the  Count,  a  man  of  the 
most  amiable  manners,  as  well  as  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  understanding,  did  not  scruple  to  af¬ 
ford  to  his  royal  friend,  in  the  guise  of  pleas¬ 
antry,  counsels  which  the  Duke  could  not 
have  done  more  wisely  than  follow  to  the 
letter.  Every  day  monseigneur  repeated  to 
his  friend  that  he  could  not  live  a  day  apart 
from  him.  Such,  however,  was  the  impetu¬ 
osity  of  the  Due  de  Berri’s  character,  that 
storms  frequently  arose  between  them  ;  and 
on  one  occasion  his  Royal  Highness  indulged 
in  expressions  so  bitter  and  insulting,  that 
Monsieur  de  la  Ferronays  rushed  away  from 
him  to  the  apartments  he  occupied  on  the 
attic  story  at  the  Tuileries,  resolved  to  give 
in  his  resignation  that  very  night,  and  quit 
France  for  ever. 

While  absorbed  in  gloomy  reflections  aris¬ 
ing  from  so  important  a  project,  he  heard  a 
gentle  tap  at  his  daor.  “  Come  in !”  said 
he ;  and  in  a  moment  the  arms  of  the  Due  de 
Berri  were  round  his  neck. 


“  My  dear  friend,”  sobbed  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  in  a  broken  voice  ;  “  I  am  afraid  that 
you  are  very  wretched !  that  is,  if  I  am  to 
judge  by  the  misery  and  remorse  I  have  my¬ 
self  been  enduring  for  the  last  half  hour  !” 

An  atonement  so  gracefully  made  effected 
an  immediate  reconciliation. 

Louis  XV^III. — Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis 
XVIII.,  perceivihg  that  his  brother,  the  Count 
d’Artois,  and  the  chief  members  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  nohility,  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
skill  at  tennis,  took  it  into  his  head  to  become 
a  proheient  in  the  game ;  though  the  embon¬ 
point  which  he  had  attained  even  at  that 
early  age,  rendered  the  accomplishment  of 
his  wishes  somewhat  difficult  of  attainment. 

After  taking  a  considerable  number  of 
lessons  from  the  master  of  the  royal  tennis 
court  at  Versailles,  he  one  day  challenged  his 
royal  brother  to  a  match  ;  and  after  it  was 
over,  appealed  to  the  6rst  racquet  boy  for  a 
private  opinion  of  his  progress.  “  It  is  just 
this  here,”  said  the  gargon:  “  if  your  R)yal 
Highness  wasn’t  quite  so  grossitr,  and  had  a 
little  better  head  on  your  shoulders,  you’d 
do  neatly  as  well  os  Monseigneur  the  Count 
d’Artois,  As  it  is,  you  make  a  poor  band 
of  it.” 

Talma. — Talma  used  to  relate  that,  once, 
on  his  tour  of  provincial  engagements,  having 
agreed  to  give  four  representations  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  at  Lyons,  he  found  the  line  of 
pire  noble  characters  filled  by  a  clever  actor, 
whom  Madame  Lobreau,  the  directress  of 
the  company,  unluckily  found  it  impossible 
to  keep  sober.  On  learning  that  this  indi¬ 
vidual  was  to  fill  the  part  of  the  high  priest 
in  the  tragedy  of  Semiramis,  in  which  he  was 
himself  to  personify  Arsace,  Talma  waited 
upon  him  in  private,  and  spared  no  argument 
to  induce  him  to  abstain  from  drink,  at  least 
till  the  close  of  the  performance. 

A  promise  to  that  effect  was  readily  given  ; 
but  alas  !  when  the  curtain  was  about  to 
draw  up,  to  a  bouse  crammed  in  every  part, 
the  high  priest  wa.s  reported,  as  usual,  to  be 
dead  drunk !  Horror-struck  at  the  prospect 
of  having  to  give  back  the  money  at  the 
doors,  Madame  Lobreau  instantly  ru.'^hed  up 
to  his  dressing-room,  and  in.-isted  on  his 
swallowing  a  glass  of  water  to  sober  him, 
previous  to  his  appearance  on  the  stage. 
The  unhappy  man  stammered  his  excuses; 
but  the  inexorable  manageress  caused  him  to 
be  dressed  in  his  costume,  and  supported  to 
the  side-scenes,  during  which  operation. 
Talma  was  undergoing  a  state  of  martyrdom. 

At  length  the  great  Parisian  actor  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  stage,  followed  by  the  high 
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priest,  and  was  as  usual  overwhelmed  with 
applause.  But  to  his  consternation,  when  it 
came  to  the  turn  of  the  high  priest  to  reply, 
the  delinquent  tottered  to  the  footlights,  and 
proceeded  to  address  the  pit. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “  Madame  Lobreau 
is  stupid  and  barbarous  enough  to  insist  on 
my  going  through  my  part  in  the  state  in 
which  you  see  me,  in  order  that  the  perform¬ 
ance  may  not  be  interrupted.  Now  I  appeal 
to  your  good  sense  whether  I  am  in  a  plight 
to  personify  Orsoes?  No,  no!  I  have  too 
much  respect  for  the  public  to  make  a  fool 
of  myself! — Look  here,  Arsace !”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  handing  over  to  Talma  with  the  ut¬ 
most  gravity  the  properties  it  was  his  cue  to 
deliver  to  him  in  the  fourth  act.  “  Here’s 
the  letter, — here’s  the  fillet, — here’s  the 
sword. — Please  to  remember  that  Madame 
Semiramis  is  your  lawful  mother,  and  settle 
it  all  between  you  in  your  own  way  as  you 
think  proper.  For  my  part,  I  am  going 
home  to  bed.” 

A  class  of  men  who — luckily,  perhaps — 
have  disappeared  from  the  Parisian  world,  is 
that  of  the  mystificaieurs,  or  hoaxers,  created 
at  the  period  of  the  first  revolution,  by  the 
general  break-up  of  society,  so  destructive  to 
true  social  enjoyment.  To  obviate  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  entertaining  the  heterogeneous  circles 
accidentally  brought  together,  it  became  the 
fashion  to  select  a  butt,  to  be  hoaxed  or  mys¬ 
tified  by  some  clever  impostor,  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  Among  the 
cleverest  of  the  myiti^ateurs  were  three 
painters,  who  had  proved  unsuccessful  in 
their  profession — Musson,  Touzet,  and  Le- 
gros.  The  presence  of  one  of  these,  at  a 
small  party  or  supper,  was  supposed  to  en¬ 
sure  the  hilarity  of  the  evening.  Sometimes 
the  hoaxer  was  satisfied  to  entertain  the  com- 
any  by  simple  mimicry,  or  by  relating  some 
umorous  adventure;  but  in  circles  where 
he  was  personally  unknown,  he  usually  as¬ 
sumed  the  part  of  a  fictitious  personage — a 
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country  cousin,  an  eccentric  individual,  or  a 
foreigner.  Musson,  the  best  of  his  class, 
exhibited,  in  these  impersonations,  the  via 
comica  in  the  highest  degree. 

One  day,  having  been  invited  to  meet,  at 
dinner,  Picard,  the  dramatist,  to  whom  he 
was  a  stranger,  he  made  his  appearance  as  a 
rough  country  gentleman,  come  up  to  Paris 
to  see  the  lions.  Scarcely  were  they  seated 
at  table,  when  he  began  to  discuss  the  thea¬ 
tres,  of  one  of  which  (the  Odeon)  Picard  was 
manager.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more 
bitter  and  uncompromising  than  the  sarcasms 
leveled  at  the  stage  by  the  bumpkin  critic ; 
to  whom,  for  some  time,  Picard  addressed 
himself  in  the  mildest  tones,  endeavoring  to 
controvert  his  heterodox  opinions.  By  de¬ 
grees,  the  intolerance  and  impertinence  of 
the  presumptuous  censor  became  insupport¬ 
able;  and,  to  his  rude  attacks,  Picard  was 
beginning  to  reply  in  language  equally  vio¬ 
lent,  to  the  terror  and  anxiety  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  guests,  when  their  host  put  an  end 
to  the  contest  by  suddenly  exclaiming, — 
“  Musson,  will  you  take  a  glass  of  wine  with 
me?” — on  which,  a  burst  of  laughter  from 
Picard  acknowledged  his  recognition  of  the 
hoax  so  successfully  played  off  upon  him ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  proverb,  the  “  two  of  a 
trade”  shook  hands,and  became  friends  for  life. 

Jules  Janin. — In  the  height  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  Homceopathists  and  the  Faculty 
of  Paris,  the  editor  of  a  medical  journal, 
having  somewhat  severely  attacked  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Hahnemann,  was  called  out  by  one 
of  the  tribe.  “  Rather  hard,”  said  he,  “  to 
have  to  risk  ones’s  life  for  pointing  out  the 
impotence  of  an  infinitesimal  dose  !” — “  No 
great  risk,  surely  !”  rejoined  Jules  Janin,  who 
was  present  at  the  discussion,  “  such  a  duel 
ought,  of  course,  to  represent  the  principles 
of  homoeopathic  science — the  hundredth  part 
of  a  grain  of  gunpowder  to  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  bullet !” 
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Tbi  pnblicatioDB  of  the  month  have  not  been 
numerous,  and  a  majority  of  these,  perhaps,  are  re¬ 
prints  of  American  worka 

Mr.  Bbjttlbt  publishes  Mr.  Eliot’s  “  History  of  the 
Early  Christians,”  in  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Mr.  Chapmab,  Rev.  Dr.  Hickok’s  “System  of 
Moral  Science Theodore  Parker’s  “  Theism,  Athe¬ 
ism  and  the  Popular  Theology" — “  Ten  Sermons  on 
Religion  “  Poem  W  Anna  Blackwell,”  and  “  The 
Public  Function  of  Woman.” 

Clarki,  Breton  4  Co.  republish  Mr.  Hildreth’s 
“  Theory  of  Politioa”  originidly  published  by  Hab- 
PKR  4  Brotukrs.  The  Literaty  Oazettt  speaks 
highly  of  it: 

“This  treatise  on  political  philosophy,  though 
small  in  sise,  is  rich  in  theoretical  and  practical 
truth.  Of  the  origin,  principles,  and  forme  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  author  treats  with  clearness  and  force, 
illustrating  his  statements  by  historical  referenoea 
and  examples.  On  various  political  questions  there 
isroom  fur  diversity  of  opinion,  and  English  read¬ 
ers  will  make  allowance  for  what  they  will  consider 
American  prejudices.  But  there  are  some  subjects 
on  which  the  citizens  of  the  States  have  attained  a 
position  far  ahead  of  the  people  of  older  countries, 
and  in  which  their  experience  may  be  profitably 
studied.  The  general  education  of  the  people,  and 
the  position  of  the  clergy  in  relation  to  the  civil 
institutions  of  the  country,  may  be  specified  as  ex¬ 
amples.” 

Kniqbt  4  Co.  republish  Rev.  Mr.  Barnes’  “  Notes 
Critical.  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of 
Daniel,”  edited  by  Dr.  Henderson.  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  published  by  Ltavitt  4  Allxn,  and  is  thus 
noticed  by  the  Literary  Gazette  : 

“Of  all  modem  commentators  on  the  Bible 
Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia,  is  deservedly  the 
most  popular.  Several  English  editions  were  pub¬ 
lished  of  the  early  volumes  of  his  ‘  Notes  on  the 
New  Testament:'  but,  for  the  author’s  sake,  we  are 
glad  that  he  has  in  his  later  publications  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  copyright  law,  and  the  present  work 
is  al.‘H>  issued  under  his  direct  sanction.  The  Notes 
on  Daniel  form  a  valuable  companion  work  to  those 
on  the  Apocalypse,  and  are  marked  by  the  same 
learned  research,  critical  acumen,  and  sterling 
sense.  The  introductory  dissertation  presents  an 
historical  and  critical  notice  of  the  book  of  Daniel. 
Weakness  of  health  and  impaired  sight,  induced  by 
his  literary  labors,  have  rendered  the  revision  of 
the  work  by  an  editor  necessary,  and  it  could  not 
have  fallen  into  more  capable  and  syinpathixing 
handa  Dr.  Henderson,  in  his  brief  prefatory  note, 
justly  praises  the  work  as  likely  to  prove  ‘an 
etficient  aid  to  ministers  in  their  preparation  for 
the  exercises  of  the  pulpit,  to  teachers  in  the  study 
of  their  scriptural  lessons,  and  to  the  Christian 
public  at  large  in  their  search  after  divine  truth.’  ” 

The  “  Napoleon  Dynasty,  by  the  Berkley  Men,’’ 
published  by  Lamport,  Blakrman  4  Law,  ^  been 


republished,  and  is  thns  regarded  by  the  critic  of 
the  Spectator: 

“  This  American  compilation  is  done  upon  the 
principle  of  ‘stump  oratory,’  with  one  considerable 
exception.  The  stump  orator  is  doubtless  consist¬ 
ent  with  himself ;  the  matter  and  manner  are  con- 
gruoua.  The  compiler  of  The  Napoleon  Dynasty, 

*  ^^Hing  up  ’  his  book  from  various  sources,  has  a 
mixture  of  styles,  French  rhetoric  or  French  senti¬ 
ment  alternates  with  the  fustian  of  the  far  West, 
while  ocasionally  there  is  a  contrasting  flatness, 
which  reminds  one  of  the  level  style  of  Ancient 
Pistol  It  were  absurd  to  look  for  critical  care  or 
discrimination  from  the  so-called  Berkley  Men. 
There  are  facta  so  notorious,  or  at  least  so  easily  as¬ 
certainable,  that  ignorance  respecting  them  is  inex¬ 
cusable.  The  book  tells  us  that  Sir  Arthur  Welles, 
ley  was  recalled  to  go  to  the  Peninsula  from  India- 
‘  where  he  had  achieved  all  his  fame  hitherto,  by  a 
career  of  robbery  and  crime,  extortion,  murder, 
and  the  extinction  of  nations,  compared  with  which 
Napoleon's  worst  acts  of  usurpation  in  the  height  of 
his  ambition  paled  into  insignificance,’  4c.  4c.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  not  recalled  at  all,  but  re¬ 
turned  from  India  (in  1806)  two  years  before  the 
French  invaded  Portugal  (1807)  and  nearly  three 
years  before  Bonaparte  seized  upon  Spain.  Single 
facts  such  as  these  involve  attentive  reading ; 
and  though  all  the  circumstances  would  contra-  ■ 
diet  the  assertion,  with  a  man  of  any  knowledge  of 
public  events,  a  hasty  and  ignorant  compiler  might 
fall  into  such  a  blunder.  But  what  are  we  to  think 
of  Borodino  f — ‘  Each  foe  commanded  over  100,000 
men  and  6W  cannon.  *  *  ♦  Each  army  withdrew 
at  night,  and  100,000  dead  men  were  left  on  the 
field!’  The  idea  of  eve^  other  man  being  killed 
in  a  modern  battle  I  'The  slaughter  at  Borodino 
was  indeed  terrible,  but  it  was  five  and-twenty  not 
one  hundred  thousand  men.  Enough  of  ignorance 
and  impudence  like  this.  In  competent  and  criti¬ 
cal  hands,  the  lives  of  all  the  Bonaparte  Family 
would  be  a  fair  subject,  but  rather  curious  than  at¬ 
tractive.” 

ScRiBNRR  4  Co.  republish  Brantz  Mayer’s  “  Mexi¬ 
co,’’  which  is  esteemed  by  the  Atkencewn  to  be  “  by 
far  the  most  complete  account  of  Mexico,  historical 
and  descriptive,  that  has  yet  been  published.  It  is 
nearly  half  a  century  since  the  work  of  Baron 
Humboldt  first  attracted  general  notice  to  the  anti¬ 
quities  and  the  resources  of  this  region  of  the  new 
world." 

Rev.  Mr.  Laurie’s  “  Life  of  Dr.  Grant”  has  been 
republished,  and  is  thus  noticed  by  the  AthcHcewm'. 

“America  is  famous  for  her  missionaries,  and 
among  these  Dr,  Asahel  Grant  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  distinguished.  His  strength,  however, 
was  not  in  his  pen :  he  wrote  verbowly  and  mag- 
niloquently, — so  that  it  is  exceedingly  tiresome  to 
read  the  record  of  his  labors  and  his  travela 
Other wii^,  the  story  of  an  earnest  life  spent  among 
a  little-known  people,  under  conditions  touching 
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the  border*  of  romance,  abound*  in  intereet  Dr. 
Grant  deserve*  a  better  biographer  than  hitnaelf.” 

Caasall  ha*  reprinted  Mra  Southworth’s  “  Mark 
Sutherland,”  and  is  thus  characterized  in  a  long  no¬ 
tice  in  the  Tii>u$ : 

“To  judge  of  Mr*.  Southworth’s  merit  as  a  novel¬ 
ist  from  the  work  before  us,  she  possesses  an  un¬ 
common  faculty  for  making  fiction  appear  like 
truth;  fur  nob^y  who  reads  ‘Mark  Sutherland’ 
will  think  of  it  as  a  mere  tale  that  is  told,  or,  while 
reading  it,  convince  himself  that  it  is  a  fiction  and 
not  a  fact,  so  natural  are  the  ideas  and  sentiments, 
and  so  natural  are  the  characters  and  conversation 
of  the  (>ersonages  introduced.” 

Mr.  Matthew’s  “Moneypenny”  has  likewise  been 
reprinted,  and  is  thought  by  the  Athtnanm  to  re¬ 
semble  “  nothing  so  much  as  a  third  class  masquer¬ 
ade,  in  which  we  find  Jack  Sheppard^  Indian 
qneena,  melo  dramatic  women  of  mystery,  charm¬ 
ing  young  lteautie^  figuring  in  some  animated  and 
Tulgar  dance,  neither  the  fun  nor  the  figure  of 
which  can  be  relished  by  persons  of  taste.  Mr. 
Cornelius  Matthews  has  inade  a  better  appearance 
in  former  literary  essays,  if  we  mistake  not ;  but 
he  must  not  for  that  reason  escape  if  he  write*  a 
story  like  ‘  Moneypenny,*  in  which  all  that  is  not 
stupid  is  disagreeable.** 

Adventures  in  Australia  in  1852  and  ’8,  by  Rev. 
H.  Berkley  Jones — is  just  out. 

Letter*  of  the  Poet  Gray,  now  first  published, 
edited  by  Rev.  J.  Milford. 

Leigh  Hunt’s  “  Religion  of  the  Heart,  a  manual 
of  faith  and  duty.” 

Miss  Martineau’s  translation  of  Comte’s  “Posi¬ 
tive  Philosophy,”  is  just  out,  in  2  vols,  8va 

History  of  the  Insurrection  in  China,  with  Noti¬ 
ce*  of  the  Christianity,  Creed,  and  Proclamations 
of  the  Insurgents,  by  M.  M.  Callery  and  Yvan, 
translated  by  John  Oxenford.  This  is  regarded  as 
a  very  authentic  and  timely  work.  The  Literary 
OeuttU  think*  that  “  fur  a  connected  account  of  the 
revolution  from  its  commencement  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Ubor*  of  the  French  authors,  whose  work  is 
now  translated  by  Mr.  Ozenford.  M.  Callery  was 
formerly  a  missionary,  and  afterwards  interpreter 
to  the  French  embassy,  to  which  Ur.  Y  van  was  at¬ 
tached  a*  physician.  Some  ot  the  statements  in 
their  work  are  corrected  by-  mure  recent  irfforma- 
tion,  but  on  the  whole  they  have  presented  a  faith- 
ful  and  animated  narrative  of  the  insurrection.  A 
perusal  of  this  work  is  necessary  for  intelligently 
following  the  reporU  which  are  likely  for  some 
time  to  be  transmitted  by  each  mad  from  China.” 

The  Public  and  Domestic  Life  of  Edmund  Burke, 
by  Peter  Burke.  The  Spectator  thinks  this  work 
Bupplie*  a  deficiency,  though  it  has  “  not,  indeed, 
the  nice  felicity  ot  Washington  Irving’s  Life  of 
Goldsmith,  nor  the  skilful  arrangement,  the  varied 
knowledge  of  the  age,  and  the  forceful  rhetoric  of 
Mr.  Forster’s  biography  of  the  same  author:  neither 
has  it  any  striking  chaxacteristies  of  its  own  ;  but  it 
tell*  in  a  readable  manner  what  there  is  to  be  told 
of  Burke’s  private  and  literary  life,  a*  well  as  of 
his  public  career.  The  leading  features  of  that  ca¬ 
reer  are  exhibited  by  episodes,  and  impress  us  with 
the  great  ness  of  Bur  ke  a*  a  guiding  miM  of  the  age, 
alwas  foremast  and  always  influential  even  in  sub- 
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ordinate  offics.  The  American  War,  official  reform, 
India,  its  government  and  abuse^  the  impeachment 
of  Hastings,  and  the  French  Revolution,  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  his  activity,  from  his  first  appearance  in  Par¬ 
liament  to  his  final  retirement.** 


Sketches  in  Ultramarine,  by  James  Hsnnaj,  em¬ 
braces  a  series  of  paper*  on  nautical  subjects,  some 
of  which  were  formerly  published  in  the  “  United 
Service  Magazine.”  “Some  of  his  sketches,”  says 
the  Literary  Oatette,  “  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the 
naval  life  of  our  own  <Uy,  but  there  is  too  much 
straining  after  effect  in  the  literary  delineation. 
Some  of  the  best  scenes  are  spoiled  by  the  style  in 
which  they  are  described.’’ 


History  of  France,  from  the  Invasion  of  the 
Franks  under  Clovis  to  the  AcccMion  of  Louis 
Phillippe,  by  Emile  de  Bonnechose.  This  summary 
history  of  France,  written  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
Phillippe,  has  been  received  with  much  approba¬ 
tion  in  France,  and  adopted  in  several  public  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  a  certain  sense,  it  is  worthy  of  this 
favor.  It  gives  as  clear  a  narrative  of  events  as  is 
compatible  with  the  space  of  a  single  volume  how¬ 
ever  bulky,  and  the  resume*  of  particular  periods 
are  sufficient,  if  not  very  new.  It  is  the  best 
“abridgement”  of  the  hutory  of  France  extant 

Essays  on  some  of  the  Forms  of  Literature,  by 
Thomas  I.  Lynch. — These  four  essays  contain  the 
substance  of  four  lectures  originally  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Manchester.  The  subjects  are, — 
first.  Poetry,  its  Sources  and  Influence ;  second. 
Biography,  Autobiography,  and  History ;  third. 
Fiction  and  Imaginative  Prose;  fourth.  Criticism 
and  Writings  of  the  Day.  The  Athenceum,  in  notic¬ 
ing  it,  says: 

“  The  most  quintessential  of  lecturers  who  could 
characterize  a  century  by  an  epithet,  demolish  a  false 
philosophy  by  an  epigram,  and  ‘put  a  girdle  ’  round 
a  whole  world  of  thought  and  fancy  in  the  ‘forty  min¬ 
utes  ’  allotted  to  him  by  an  audience  eager  to  receive 
instruction  bomueopathically,  or  in  the  smallest 
imaginable  spaee,  would  be  puzzled  to  do  justice  to 
the  table  of  contents  drawn  out  above  within  the 
limits  accepted.  Mr.  Lynch  does  his  beet  to  get 
through  his  task  by  trying  to  say  deep  things  in  a 
few  words ;  but  his  depth,  if  r^ly  profound,  is 
not  clear ;  his  English,  though  poetical,  sometimes 
is  confused ;  and  his  lllustratiun^  intended  to  be 
novel  and  original,  are  often  injudiciously  selected.” 

Popular  Error*  on  the  subject  of  Inanity  Ex¬ 
amined  and  Exposed,  by  James  F.  Duncan,  M.D. 
The  Spectator  regards  this  ”  a  well  considered  and 
sensibly- written  treatise  on  insanity,  chietly  in  re¬ 
lation  to  erroneous  opinions  which  are  entertained 
on  the  subject.  For  example,  suicide  is  examined, 
in  order  to  combat  the  prevailing  notion,  not  only 
entertained  by  the  general  public,  but  shown  in  the 
verdict  of  juries,  that  self-destruction  is  a  proof  of 
mental  derangement,  a*  well  as  to  draw  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  suicide  from  insanity  and  by  a  sane 
person.  Criminal  jurisprudence  as  connected  with 
mania  is  considered  at  length,  the  true  differences 
between  sanity  and  insanity  being  pointed  out,  and 
a  sng^gotion  advanced  that  accountability  is  the 
main  issue,  since  a  lunatic  may  in  some  cases  be 
really  as  accountable  a*  a  sane  man.  A  variety  of 
other  topics  are  handled  by  Dr.  Duncan,  from  all  of 
which  the  reader  will  receive  judicious  if  not  al¬ 
ways  new  idea^  as  regard*  insanity  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  insane.” 
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Th«  Chtncter  of  the  Dake  of  Wellington,  apart  I 
from  hie  Militarj  Talenta,  bj  the  Earl  Ore^.  “Al-  I 
though,”  taya  the  Critic,  "  the  Earl  deems  it  an  act  I 
of  justice  to  the  great  warrior  to  put  together  some 
obMrTatious  upon  hia  private  feelings  and  prinei- 

}>lea  He  informs  ua,  however,  that  be  had  no  pro- 
^onal  or  private  connexion  with  the  Duke,  and 
that  only  from  dispatches  has  he  in  this  The  volume 
contains  nothing  that  every  body  did  not  already 
know  of  the  Duke.  It  will  be  a  source  of  gratihca 
tion  to  have  in  a  compact  form  a  thousand  proof 
of  the  amiability  and  kindliness  of  a  general  who 
was  once  popularly  known  only  as  the  Iron-hearted.'. 

Sea  Nile,  the  Desert,  and  Nigritia,  described  b7 
Joseph  H.  ChurL  The  Athencenm  commences  its 
review  of  this  work  thus : 

“  Here  at  least  is  a  literary  novelty.  The  Nil* 
and  the  l)esert,  the  City  of  the  East,  the  mosque 
the  cataract  and  the  pyramid,  are  known  to  ua  by  a 
thousand  interpretations: — but  how  few  of  these 
are  native  I  '1^  German  student  has  carried  with 
him  to  Philos  the  scholarship  and  mysticism  of  Hei- 
dleberg ;  the  French  novelist  has  reproduced  at 
Cairo  and  Alexandria  the  gaieties  of  his  own  boule¬ 
vard  ;  the  American  Uowadji,  unconcious  of  the 
poetry  of  his  own  lakes  and  mountaiD^  of  the  inter- 
eat  attaching  to  the  past  greatness  and  forgotten 
civilizations  which  exist  around  him,  has  plac^  his 
amaranth  on  gilded  minaret  and  solemn  pyramid  ; 
the  English  tourist  has  been  poetical,  leamM.  indif¬ 
ferent,  sneering,  and  statistical,  as  agreed  with  his 
digestion  or  chimed  in  with  the  prevailing  mood  of 
his  mind : — but  a  picture  of  the  East  by  an  Eastern 
is  a  rare  effort,  and  will  command  attention.  Signor 
Churi  is  a  Marouite  ‘  of  Mount  Lebanon.’  What  an 
address  to  give : — Signor  Churi  of  Mount  Le¬ 
banon  I” 

Miss  Bremer’s  new  work,  “  The  Homes  of  the 
New  World;  Impressions  of  America” — the  first 
volume  of  which  the  HAarzas  have  republished, 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  welL  The  Critic  ex¬ 
claims: 

Thirteen  hundred  and  thirty  pages,  full  tale,  on 
America  I  In  tbs  present  instance,  had  a  thousand 
pages  been  deducted,  we  should  still  have  had  a 
pleasant,  instructive  volume.  If  by  some  literary 
cookery  the  three  volumes  could  have  been  boiled 
down  into  one.  Miss  Bremer's  new  work  would 
have  had  more  readers,  and  the  story  of  her  travels 
would  have  been  told  more  effectively.  For,  ae 
must  say — and  we  say  it  very  reverently — that  in 
these  Ih.'ee  volumes  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  unmitigated  twaddls.”  The  Spectator  calls  it 
personal,  and  thinks  there  was  no  excuse  fur  its 
publication.  The  Atkenaum  thinks  the  “book  will 
not  increase  Mim  Bremer’s  reputation.  The  topics 
of  which  it  treats,  and  the  manner  of  that  treat¬ 
ment,  are  not  suited  to  the  habits  and  character  of 
her  mind.  Nor  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  Mias  Bremer  acquired  her  knowledge  of 
America  and  of  what  she  calls  the  Homes  of  the 
New  World,  favorable  to  her  object  of  writing  a 
book.”  “A  considerable  part,  however,  of  each  of 
the  three  volumes  ought  never  to  have  been  print¬ 
ed, — perhaps  never  to  have  been  written.  We  al¬ 
lude  to  those  numerous  passages  occupied  wholly 
in  dilating  on  the  characters  and  capacities  of  the 
private  persons  with  whom,  as  a  guest  principally. 
Miss  Bremer  became  acquainted.” 


AuxaiCAM  Books, 

The  Messra  Caktek  have  recently  published 
several  Biblical  works  which  have  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  value.  A  compilation  of  Scripture  texts  espe¬ 
cially  arranged,  entitled  “The  Law  and  Testi¬ 
mony,”  made  by  the  author  of  Wide,  Wide  World, 
ia  an  invaluable  manual  for  the  readers  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Volume.  It  carefully  arranges  the  several  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scripture  which  relate  a  given  subject  un¬ 
der  one  head,  carefully  quoting  the  whole  passage, 
and  its  context,  and  designating  that  which  relates 
to  the  topic  in  hand  by  large  and  perspicuous  type. 
It  is  a  work  of  great  labor  and  evinces  a  nice  per¬ 
ception  of  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  text. 

The  Sufferings  and  Glory  of  the  Messiah,  is  a 
volume  of  expository  lectures,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brown,  on  the  18th  Psalm,  in  connection  with  Isa. 
53:  13,  Ac. — an  admirable  specimen  of  expository 
and  preaching,  accurate  learning,  sound  judgment, 
and  ingenious  method,  characterize  all  of  Dr. 
Brown’s  writings. 

A  new  work  of  Dr.  Cheeveia,  entitled  “The 
Powers  of  the  World  to  Come,”  treats  with  the  au¬ 
thor’s  accustomed  vividness  of  imagery  and  force  of 
expression,  the  great  themes  of  man’s  future  life. 

A  new  and  very  neat  edition  of  the  immortal  Ex¬ 
position  of  Matthew  Henry,  in  six  volumes— a  work 
which,  for  pith  and  copiousness  of  thought,  quaint 
beauty  of  style  and  fervent  piety,  has  no  equal  in 
the  language. 

Histoir  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines, 
by  Dr.  Hetherington,  succinctly  recounts  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  characterizes  the  personages  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Calvinistie  Synod,  to  which  the  Catechism 
owes  its  origin. 

An  instructive  history  of  religious  enterprize  in 
Africa  is  fum  shed  in  a  little  work,  entitled  “  Abbe- 
okuta,  or  Sunrise  in  the  Tropics.”  Many  a  work  of 
large  pretensions  does  not  possess  the  re^  merits  of 
this  unpretending  volume. 

Items. 

A  literary  piension  of  100/.  a  year  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  Sir  Francis  Head,  the  popular  author  of 
“  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen,”  and  other  popular 
Works;  and  another  of  100/.  on  the  widow  oi  Mr. 
M.  Muir,  of  Musselburgh — well  known  in  the  world 
of  letters  as  the  “Delta” of  Blaekieood'$  Magazine. 
A  pension  of  80/.  a  year  has  been  given  to  the  Rev. 
William  Hickey,  the  popular  agricultural  writer, 
under  the  well-known  name  of  “  Martin  Doyle.” 

A  University  for  Australia  has  been  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  local  legislature  at  Sydney ;  and 
the  latest  tidings  from  that  colony  speak  of  a  pro¬ 
ject  being  on  foot  to  establish  a  new  college,  in  con 
nexion  with  the  University  there,  for  educating 
Ministers  of  the  English  Church. 

The  Scotzman  newspaper  reports  a  serious  acc* 
dent  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Professor  of  Logic 
from  a  falL  The  hurt  is  not,  however,  supposed  to 
be  dangerous. 

'The  first  Congress  of  SUtisU  has  been  recently 
held  in  BruaseU  The  meetings  were  well  attended 
by  English,  French,  Germans,  and  others,  and  eon 
siderable  interest  was  excited  by  their  proceedings 
among  the  inhabitanU  of  that  ^y  and  picturesque 
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oapiUL  Among  the  fremient  Tuiton  at  the  Tari-  1 
one  Seotione  were  King  Leopold  and  hie  two  eona, 
the  Duke  of  Brabant  and  the  Duke  of  Flanders; 
and  the  dietiogniehed  members  of  the  Congrees  were  | 
more  than  once  inTited  to  partake  of  the  royal  hoe-  | 
pitalitiea 

Oar  obituary  enntaine  the  name  of  Dr.  Lraing- 
ton,  of  Paisley,  Professor  of  Divinity  to  the  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian  Synod. 

Science  and  the  Arts,  ea^  the  Journal  dr* 
Dfbatt,  have  sustained  a  aetious  lose  in  the  person 
of  M.  Depping,  the  Senior  Member  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  in  France,  and  member  of  various 
other  Academiea  He  is  the  author  of  many  works, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  “  History  of  the 
Commerce  of  Europe  with  the  Levant ;  ’  “The 
Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages a  “  History  of  Norman¬ 
dy  under  William  the  Conquerer;”  and  “Adminis¬ 
trative  Correspondence  under  Lonii  the  Four¬ 
teenth.” 

At  a  public  dinner  lately  given  him,  Mr.  Row¬ 
land  Hill,  the  Poet  Office  Reformer,  gave  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  extent  of  the  reform  obtained  through 
his  exertions  The  vear  after  the  penny  poet  stamp 
was  issued,  the  number  of  letters,  said  he,  doubled : 
last  year,  they  liad  increased  to  nearly  five  times 
the  ante  reform  number.  The  net  income  for  the 
year  ending  the  6th  of  January,  1 8S8,  amounted  to 
1,662,424/.  7*.  7 Id,  while  that  of  the  year  ending 
same  date  in  1868  was  1,090,419/.  13*.  6jd.  The 
gross  amount  of  income  for  the  year  1889  was 
2,846,278/.,  and  for  1868,  2,484,326/. 

Paganini,  who  died  so  many  years  back,  has  not 
yet  l^n  buried.  The  clergy  of  Nice  refused  him 
Christian  sepulture,  because  be  neglected  to  receive 
the  sacrament  in  his  last  momenta.  His  nephew 
and  heir  applied  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  for  an 
order  for  them  to  proceed  to  the  burial  After  im¬ 
mense  delay,  his  application  was  rejected.  He 
therefore  appealed  to  the  arehiepiscopal  court  of 
Genoa.  After  more  long  delay,  a  jaogment  was 
gpven,  quite  recently,  to  the  effect  that  the  inter¬ 
ment  should  take  place  in  the  ordinary  cemetery. 
But  against  this  decision,  the  ecclesiastical  party  has 
pieeented  an  appeal  to  a  superior  jurisdiction,  and 
Heaven  only  knows  when  it  will  be  decided.  In 
the  meantime  the  remains  of  the  great  violintst  are 
left  in  an  unconeecrated  garden. 

The  eonfeasion  of  Balthaar  Gerard,  the  assassin 
of  William  the  Taciturn,  Prince  of  Orange,  in  1584, 
has  just  been  added  to  the  arehives  of  Belgium.  It 
is  a  very  interesting  historical  document  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  handwriting  of  the  murderer,  occupies 
three  pages,  contains  few  erasures,  and  ^vee  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  motives  of  his  crime,  and  of 
the  measures  he  took  for  executing  it 

An  observatory  is  about  to  be  built  at  Utrecht 
The  King  of  Holland  laid  the  first  stone  of  it  a  few 
days  ago. 

M.  Thiers  is  on  the  point  of  finishing  his  history 
of  the  Consulate  and  ^pire. 

M.  de  Remusat  has  resumed  the  editorship  of  the 
Rmtue  d»»  Deux  Mondet. 

A  posthumous  work  of  Balsac  is  announced  to 
appear  in  the  ConttUutionnel. 

Mr.  Thorp,  the  editor  of  various  Anglo-Saxon 
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and  other  works  conneeted  with  early  Northern 
literature,  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  new  edition 
and  translation  of  Beowulf,  founded  on  a  collation 
of  the  Cottonian  MSk 

A  correspondent  of  the  Literary  Geuette  states 
that  Proudhon,  the  Socialist,  has  written  a  work  on 
political  philosophy,  but  in  all  Paris  he  cannot  find 
a  printer  who  has  the  courage  to  print  it.  Yet  it 
is  said,  like  all  that  emanates  from  him,  to  be  ad¬ 
mirably  written  and  profoundly  thought;  it  is  said 
to  contain  nothing  objectionable  to  the  powers  that 
be  ;  and  it  is  said  that  be  is  willing  to  submit  it  to 
the  strictest  examination,  and  to  erase  anything 
that  can  by  any  possibility  be  considered  offensive. 
All  is  vain,  however;  notone  of  the  eighty  licensed 
printer*  in  Paris  dare  touch  the  manuscript. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
meree  says: — “The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  has 
just  issued  the  twenty-second  quarto  volume  of  the 
lliatoiT  of  France,  a  work  begun  by  the  Benedic¬ 
tine  Monks  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and 
continued  bv  member*  of  the  Institute.  This  tom* 
is  nearly  of  a  thousand  pages,  and  though  the 
twenty-second,  descends  no  later  than  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  disquisitions  are  erudite ;  the  selec¬ 
tions,  valuable,  rare,  or  curious;  and  the  contents, 
altogether,  adapted  to  the  import  and  scope  of  the 
title.” 

Alexander  Von  Humboldt  accomplished  his 
eighty-fourth  year  on  the  18th  ult  The  illuetrioua 
philosopher  is  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  and 
vigor. 

Among  the  papers  of  Mrs.  Gibbon,  the  aunt  of 
the  historian,  were  found,  after  her  decease,  several 
letters  to  her  from  her  nephew,  Edward  Gibbon,  the 
historian,  and  his  friend  Lord  Sheffield,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  religions  views  of  the  for¬ 
mer  had,  at  least  from  the  year  1788,  undergone 
considerable  change.  In  one  of  these  interesting 
letters  Gibbon  says : — Whatever  you  have  been  told 
of  my  opinion^  I  can  assure  you  with  truth,  that  I 
consider  religion  as  the  beet  guide  of  youth,  and 
the  best  support  of  old  age ;  that  I  firmly  believe 
there  is  less  real  happiness  in  the  business  and 
pleasures  of  the  world,  than  in  the  life  which  yon 
have  chosen  of  devotion  and  retirement” 

Monsieur  Gabriel  Snrenne  has  just  returned  from 
a  literary  tour  in  France  and  England,  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  residences,  ceme¬ 
teries,  (.od  various  historical  circumstances  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  royal  house  of  the  Bruces,  from 
the  first  baron  to  the  eighth  inclusive.  His  anti¬ 
quarian  Veeearches  have  ^n  crowned  with  succeea 

The  discovery  of  the  lost  Regalia  has  caused 
much  satisfaction  in  Hungary.  The  crown,  sword, 
sceptre,  orb,  cross,  and  mantle,  were  buried  in  an 
island  of  the  Danube  for  security  during  the  war 
of  independence. 

Mr.  Parker,  the  celebrated  Oxford  publisher,  has 
recently  extended  his  sgencieein  the  principal  cities 
abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  numerous 
and  learned  works  issued  by  the  University  known 
on  the  continent. 

Mr.  W.  Brown,  M.  P.  for  South  T.ancashire,  has 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  town  council  of  Liver¬ 
pool  the  munificent  gift  of  6000/.  for  the  erection 
of  a  free  library,  if  the  corporation  will  provide  a 
1  suitable  site,  in  a  ecntnl  part  of  the  town. 


